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NABISCO 

SUGAR WAFERS 

As an adjunct to the social hour; as 
a delightlul accompaniment to ices or 
beverages, no other dessert confection 
has ever proved so charming as Nabisco. 
As an example, serve Cream Cones 
made with Nabisco Sugar Wafers. 
-RECIPE - 


Material* — One box Nabisco Sugar Wafers—any 
flavor. One cup sugar, one-fourth cup water, one 
teaspoon of vinegar, one egg white, one cup double 
cream. 

To Prepare —Place sugar In sauce pan. Add water 
and vinegar, boll to soft ball stage. Beat egg white 
until stiff and gradually add the hot syrup Beat 
until stiff. Cover edges of Nabisco Wafers with this 
Icing and form Into cones, using three to each cone. 
Whip cream until stiff and when cones are cold fill 
and serve 


In ten cent tins 

Also in twenty-live cent tins. 

NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Tiffany & Co. 

Quality and Prices 

Tiffany & Co/s methods of manufacture and their facilities for 
purchasing at the most favorable advantage in the best markets 
in the world enable them to sell their goods at prices which will 
be found unequaled in attractiveness if compared with those of 
articles of similar quality sold elsewhere. Such comparison of 
prices and values is always welcomed 

In the preparation and selection of their comprehensive stock of 
pearls and precious stones, jewelry, gold and silverware, watches, 
clocks, bronzes, marbles, china, and glassware, leather goods, 
fancy goods, and stationery, Tiffany & Co. have, since the 
establishment of the house in 1837, maintained certain standards 
of quality and excellence to which all articles offered for sale by 
them must conform. Not only must the material and work¬ 
manship of each piece be beyond criticism, but the style and 
design must satisfy the best requirements of current fashion 
and demand 

Purchases can be made of Tiffany & Co. either in person or by 
mail with every assurance of satisfaction 

For the convenience of out-of-town purchasers there is con¬ 
ducted a completely organized correspondence department which 
will furnish upon request any desired information with detailed 
descriptions or illustrations. Mail orders will be promptly filled 
with the utmost care and taste 

The Tiffany Blue Book, which will be found a helpful guide to 
intending purchasers, will be sent upon request. It is a compact 
• catalogue giving brief descriptions of each article and the limits 
of price 

Fifth Avenue & 37th Street New York 
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The Best Way 
to buy 

Sliced Bacon 


It is a great con¬ 
venience to buy 
Swift’s Premium 
Sliced Bacon in glass 
jars —its 
high quali¬ 
ty is repre- 
sentative 
of all 

Swift’s 
Products 

Every one of the 
twenty-five slices (at 
least five slices more 
than you will ordi¬ 
narily get out of a 
pound) is perfect, is 
of uniform thickness, 
no shreds or torn 
pieces, and all the rind 
carefully trimmed off. 

The sealed glass 
jars keep the slices 
of Swift’s Premium 
Bacon in perfect con- 
dition with their 
original delicacy and 
flavor. 

At all dealers 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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Cowan Cabinet Work 

is a typical result of modern organization 
applied to traditional forms of production. 

Adherence to classical design and to old ideals 
of structural quality have won for it world¬ 
wide recognition as an art product. 

The wide market available under modern 
conditions, has enabled us to make a product 
of superlative value, both artistic and material, 
in quantities which enable us to sell it at 
possible prices. 

No other furniture organization in the world 
has succeeded so well in the solution of this 
problem—the furnishing of a distinctly art 
product, of the highest material quality, in 
quantities sufficient to make the purchase of 
such furniture 

the truest furniture economy 

Cowan Cabinet Work is made in nearly a 
thousand patterns, all in mahogany, and for 
every household use. 

It may be seen at representative furniture 
stores in leading cities. We do not distribute 
catalogs or furnish photographs except to 
dealers. We will be glad to send you the name 
of your nearest dealer on request. 


u :- T- 

'Sfcj-'V 
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For your guidance 
each piece o f Cowan 
Cabinet Work bears 


the maker's mark, 
shown herewith, 
in gold 


WK.COWj 

THE LAKE S 



COMPANY 

'RIVE CHICAGO 
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Guide to “The Marketplace of the World” 


When you are in the market for any article of necessity or luxury, 
don’t you naturally give preference to those with which you are familiar? 
Here are a great variety of offerings with which you may become familiar 
while comfortably seated in your own home. These advertisers believe 
they can give you satisfaction. In their claims of superiority they have 
set a standard which they, themselves, have to follow in order to 
progress in business. We endeavor to protect you from undesirable 
and unreliable advertisers, because our success depends on the degree 
of confidence you have in us. 

When you write to any of these advertisers it would be appreciated 
if you will mention McClure’s. 

Advertising Manager 



Art 


Brown, Geo. P.16m 

Curtis and Cameron .... 16m 


Automobiles and Accessories 

Fisk Rubber Co.77 

Olds Motor Works.48 

Packard Motor Car Co.110 

Pa. Auto Motor Co.52 

United Mfrs.53 

Wavcrley Co.. The.49 

Banking and Financial 

Otis & Hough.74 

Petry & Co.78m 

Rollins & Sons. E. H.6.3 

Trowbridge & Nlver Co. . . . 62e 


Bath Room Fixtures 


Mott Iron Works, J. L.51 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. . . 104 

Boats, Motors. Etc. 

Gray Motor Co.62n 

Motsinger Device Co.72 

Western Electric Co.78a 

Building and Construction 

Acme White Lead and Color Wks. 91 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. . . . 55 

Cabot, Samuel.90 

Caldwell Co.. W. E.90 

Carey Mfg. Co.. The Philip ... 89 

Chicago House Wrecking Co. . . 6ft 

Glldden Varnish Co.. The . . 90-99 

Grand Rapids Plaster Co. . . . 45 

.Keith Co., The.78c 

MacLagan. P. A.74 • 


Mershon (c Morley Co. 6.3 

National Lead Co.45 

New Jersey Zinc Co.86 

Page Woven Wire Fence Co. . . 621 

Power Specialty Co.69 

Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. ... 42 

Rife Engine Co.64 

Sargent & Co.44 

Sherwin-Williams.ioo 

Standard Paint Co. .37 

Stewart Iron Works. The . . . 86 

Trussed Concrete Steel Co. . . . 78n 

Woodward-Eubanks Mantel Co. . 78 

Cameras, Etc. 

Eastman Kodak Co.76 

Cutlery and Strops 

Gillette Sales Co. .35 

Kampfe Bros. 62, 78l 

Rundel Mfg. Co.38 

Torrey & Co.. J. R. 42 
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Educational 

American Academy Dramatic Arts 10j 
American Scnool of Correspondence 68 
Battle Creek Sanitarium School of 
Physical Education . . . .78c 

Blssell College of Photo-Engraving 161 
Bliss Electrical School . . 10J 

Boys and Girls Schools . 161, 16J, 101 

Bryant. F. A.101 

Chicago Correspondence School Law lOj 
Chicago Correspondence Schools . 161 
Columbian Correspondence College 16k 
Cortina Academy of Languages . 161 

Cross Co.. The.lflk 

Detroit School of Lettering .101 

Dickson Memory School . . .101 

Dodge’s Institute.16k 

Ulluols College of Photography . 161 

Internatlonal Correspondence School 03 
Language Phone Method .101 

National Correspondence Institute. 10k 
National Salesman's Training Asso. 16k 
N. W. School of Taxidermy . . 16k 

Page-Davis School.16k 

Patterson's College & School Direc¬ 
tory .101 

Peeksklll Academy.78c 

Powell. Geo. H.161 

Ransom. C. W.101 

Sherw ood Music School . . . . 16j 

Sprague Corrcs. School of Law* . 16j 
St. Louis Trade School .... 16k 
Universal Business Institute . . 101 

University of Chicago . . . . 16J 

University Extension Law School . 16j 

Fire Arms 

H. and R. Arms Co.88 

Iver Johnson's Arms and Cycle VVks. 7J 
Marlin Fire Arms Cc., The ... 79 

Winchester Repeating Aims Co. . 47 


heating and Lighting Systems 


Food Products 


Armour & Co. 

Baker Importing Co. 
Campbell’s Soups 

Chiclets. 

Corn Products Refining Co.. 
Crystal Domino Sugar . 

Davis Fish Co.. Frank E. 

Eskay’s Food. 

Genesee Pure Food Co. (Jell-O) 
Hawaiian Pineapple . 

Horllck’s Malted Milk . . 

Johnson Educator Food Co. 
Jones Dairy Farm 
Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co 
Lea & Perrins .... 
Londonderry Lithla Spring V 

Co. 

National Biscuit Co. (Nabisco) 
Peter’s Chocolate 
Postum Cereal Co. 

Swift & Co. 

Whitman & Son. S. F. . 


01 
62n 

30 
80 
28 
03 
04 

62 k 

31 
72 
94 

02k 
62n 
3d cover 
80 

ater 

78p 
2d cover 

620 
29 

2 

621 


Foot Wear 

Florshelm & Co.78b 

Foster Rubber Co.42 

Green Felt Shoe Co.. Daniel . . 84 

Menzlcs Shoe Co.69 

Stetson Shoe Co.. The .... 54 


For the Home 

American Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
Brencman & Co.. Chas. W. . 
Buffalo Specialty Co. 

Cheney Bros. 

Duntley Pneumatic Cleaners 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers 

Hill Dryer Co. 

Howard Thermostat Co. 
Kcrney & Co.. L. W. 

Macbeth. 

Manning Bowman & Co. 
Ostermoor & Co. 

Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co. 
Simplex Electric Heating Co. 
Stallman, F. A. 


Furniture 

Berkcy 8: Gay Furniture Co. 
Bishop Furniture Co. 

Brooks Mfg. Co. 

Comc-Packt Furniture Co. . 
Cowan & Co.. W. K.. 

Foster Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Kunkle Furniture Mfg. Co. . 
Lcvlnger Mfg. Co. . 

Marlon Iron and Brass Bed Co. 
May hew. 


American Radiator Co. 
Angle Mfg. Co. 
Canchestcr Light Co. 
Detroit Stove Works 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Kelsey Heating Co. . 
Lindsay Light Co. 

Peck-Williamson Co. 
Rochester Radiator Co. 
Ruud Mfg. Co. 

Spencer Heater Co. . 
Weir Stove Co. 
Wclsbach Co. 


. 105 
. 52 
. 781 
. 78e 
. 45 
. 621 
. 78o 
. 87 
. 64 
. 103 
83 
. 02m 
, 98 


Household Supplies 

Buffalo Specialty Co. (Liquid Veneer) 33 
Glldden Varnish Co. (Jap-a-lac) 90-99 

Insurance 

Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 

Jewelry and Silverware 

Alvin Mfg. Co. 

Bannatyne Watch Co. 

Burlington Watch Co. . 

Gregg Mfg. <Sc Impt. Co., The R 
Howard watch Co.. E. . 

Ingersoll, Robt. H. & Bro. . 

Marshall. Geo. E. ... 

Meriden Britannia Co. . 

Mexican Diamond Imp. Co. 

Tiffany & Co. 


62f 


83 

71 

78b 

62n 

24 

7 

78c 

78m 

62n 

1 


07 

92 

33 

62J 

58 

94 

44 
!»2 
82 

45 
82 

101 

58 

82 

74 


78 

77 

94 

74 
4 

94 

58 

75 
44 

102 


Miscellaneous 

Ajax Fire Engine Works ... 50 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 25 

Amusement Supply Co.72 

Bannerman. Francis .... 69 

Barker, Prof. Anthony .... 86 

Barnes. W. F. & Jno.74 

Battle Creek Sanitarium . . . 78g 

Berkshire Hills Sanatorium . . 65 

Buffalo Llthia Water .... 65 

Burrowes. E. T. Co.62m 

Carrom- Archarena Co.78c 

Cocroft. Susanna.62g 

Collette Mfg. Co.69 

Evans & Co.. Victor J.161 

Flske Bros. Refining Co. . . . 621* 

General Acoustic Co. . . . 17-18 

Hammacher. Schlemmcr & Co.. . 79 

Home Merchandise Co.58 

Judson Freight Co.78 

Ketcham & McDougall .... 64 

Lord & Thomas.35 

McAllister .Mfg. Opt.72 

McDowell Ginseng Garden ... 64 

McLean. Black & Co.781 

Mears Ear Phone Co.G2f 

Meyrowltz. E. B.62h 

National Casket Co.G2p 

N. Y. Ass'n for Imp. the Condition 

of the Poor.78d 

Oakland Chemical Co.43 

San Antonio Publicity League . . 78n 

Sayles Business Building System . 781 

Stallman. F. A.74 

Slolz Electrophone Co.64 

Students Supply Shops . . . .161 

Thlcler, E. R. (Mettlach Ware) . 62J 
Trans-Continental Freight Co. . . 62h 

U. S. Playing Card Co.76 

Von Bergen.781 

Wanamakcr, John.32 

Winslow Skate Mfg. Co., Sam'l. . 54 

Oakland Chemical Co.43 

Musical Instruments, Etc. 


Columbia Phonograph Co. . 

22-23 

Ivers & Pond Piano Co.. 

. 62 

Lyon & Healy .... 

. 72 

Melville Clark Plano Co. 

. 621 

National Phonograph Co. 

108-109 

Shclp & Vandegrlft . 

. 78J 

Universal Talking Machine Co. 

. 83 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 

20-21 

Vose & Sons Plano Co. . 

. 72 

Office Equipment 

Acme-Keystone Mfg. Co. 

. 78) 

American Writing Machine Co. 

. 781 

Elliott-Fisher Co. 

. 6 2d 

Holland Gold Pen Co.. John 

. 40 

Moore Push Pin Co. . 

. 621 

Ouoto Pen Co. 

. 85 


Parker Pen Co. 

Rapid Computer Co. 

Rockwell-Barnes 
Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Smith & Bros., L. C. • 
Spencerian Pen Co. . 

Standard Typewriter Ex. . 
Swan Pen (Mable, Todd & C o.) 
Typewriter Emporium . 
Webster Co.. F. S. 

Wiggins Co., John B. 


Publishers 

Butterlck Pub. Co. . 
Century Co.. The. 

Clarkson. David B. . 

Dodd. Mead & Co. 
Doubieday. Page & Co 
Everybody's Magazine 
Lincoln’s History Society 
Lincoln University Endow 

Assn. 

McClure Co. 

McClure Co.. S. S. 

McClure’s History Club . 
McClure’s Tourist Agency 
MeKInlay Co.. D. A. . 
Murphy. John Co. 

National Press Association 
Phillips Pub. Co. . 

Puritan Pub. Co. 

Sprague Pub. Co. 

The Werner Co. . 


. 62h 
. G2f 
. 781 
. 02b 
. 62o 
. 74 
. 78 
. 86 
. 64 
. 62m 
. 76 


. . 16h 

16n, 78k 
. . 78j 

. . 160 
16b, 16C 
.16. 16a 
16e, 78f 
ment 

9. 10. 11 


8. 16f 
. 13 

. log 
. 16d 
. 621 
16k. 781 
14-15 
. 16k 
. 16m 
. 16m 


Smokers’ Supplie 


Egyptian Deities 
Sargent Cigar Co. 
Surbrug Co., The. 


34 

71 

92 


Stationery 

Hampshire Paper Co.77 

Alittlneague Paper Co.56 

Toilet Articles 

Calvert Tooth Powder .... 65 

Colgate & Co.4th cover 

Daggett & Ramsdcll .... 69 

Dupont Co., E.62j 

Ingram Co.. Fredk. F.81 

Kirk & Co., James S.16p 

Lablache Face Powder .... 65 

Mennen's Toilet Powder . . . 68 

Pears’ Soap. 

Potter Drug and Chemical Co. (Cu- 

tlcura Soap).69 

Prophylactic Tooth Brush . . .43 

Sheffield Dentifrice Co.8J 

Strong & Co., C. H.45 


Travel 

A. T. & S. F. Ry. System . 
Bureau of University Travel 

Clark. F. C. 

Southern Pacific Ry. 

Where-To-Go Bureau 
Whitcomb Co.. Raymond 
White Star Line . 


Wearing Apparel 

Albrecht, E. & Son . 

Best & Co. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co. 

Cooper Mfg. Co. . 

Cooper, Wells & Co. . 

Corliss, Coon & Co. . 

Crofut & Knapp Co.. The 
Decker. Alfred & Cohn 
Duofold Health Underw 
Edgarton Mfg. Co.. C. A 
Suspenders) 

Flbcrlold Co. . 

Fownes Gloves 
Hewes & Potter . 

Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
Menzles Shoe Co. . 

Meyer, Ely & M. G. Simon 
National Cloak & Suit Co. 
New' York Tailors 
Nufashond Shoe Lace Co. 
Pacific Mills . . . . 

Peck & Co.. S. W. 

Pioneer Suspender Co. 
Plymouth Fur Co.. The . 
Sears. Roebuck A Co. 
Simpson Crawford Co. 

Stein & Co.. A. 

Stein-Bloch Co.. The \ 

The House of Kuopcnheimer 
Wright’s Health Underwear 


ar Co. 
(President 


78h 


62c 

78b 

63 

78p 
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62f 

78b 


84 

45 
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41 

41 

97 

96 

59 
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The Best Seven Jewel Watch 


Note monogram 
on dial 
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Examine this Movement 


Observe that it is a bridge model, the very 
highest type of watch construction, found only 
in the costliest models of other makers and the 
feature of paramount importance in every watch. 

It has 7 ruby and sapphire jewels protecting 
the points of principal wear, will give 20 years 
of service. Guaranteed for 5 years. 

It has a genuine compensating balance wheel, 
automatically adjusting itself to changes of tem¬ 
perature; micrometer regulator, permitting the 
utmost precision in adjustment; the Breguet hair¬ 
spring — all features distinctive of only the finest 
watches. 


With the lightest mainspring in any watch of 
its size, it runs with that full, regular “motion" 
exclusive to watches of the strictest accuracy and 
made possible only through fine workmanship, 
high frictionless finish and best materials. 

Accuracy and Appearance 

The Ingersoll-Trenton is a watch for the man 
who is exacting of his time-piece. It is a close 
timer. It has beauty of movement and case and 
not only looks like but is a fine watch. The 
cases are thin and stylish and made in a variety 
of patterns. 


One grade of 
movement only 


$1 


in solid 
nickel 


$. 


in 10 year 
gold-filled 


$< 


in 20 year 
gold-filled 


Sold by Responsible Jewelers Only 

You can examine the “I-T" in your own 
town at any jeweler’s you know to be reputable. 
You can compare it with other watches and make 
your own decision before buying. 

It is new now, and if not locally obtainable 
will be sent express paid by us on receipt of price. 

See it before you buy a watch. 


Ingersoll Value in a Fine Watch 

Such a watch as the “ I-T " could only be 
produced for the money by the manufacturing 
systems and facilities that made the Dollar watch 
possible. 

Though of totally different character and 
built in factories 150 miles apart these watches 
represent the same value in proportion to price. 


The informative “I-T” Booklet “How to Judge a Watch” free upon request. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 


49 Frankel Building 
NEW YORK 
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You can easily find out what McClure’s 
circulation is: 

What our prices are: 

What sort of treatment we give our 
clients: 

What kind of company your advertising 
would have in McClure’s. 

But it requires a little more study per¬ 
haps to discover that McClure’s reaches 
the substantial buyers who know and 
appreciate the good things of life, who 
have confidence in the reliability of the 
advertising that appears in McClure’s 
Marketplace. 

Take any copy of the magazine and ask 
yourself this question, “What kind of 
people are interested in McClure’s?” 
The advertising pages will also help you 
to reach the correct conclusion. 



Ernest F. Clymer 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago 


Advertising Manager. 

44 East 23d Street, 

New York 


Egerton Chichester 

Penn. Mutual Bldg., Boston 
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IN MEMORY OF LINCOLN 

At Cumberland Gap, in the heart of the Appalachian Mountains, among the people 
of his nativity, stands a national monument to the memory of Abraham Lincoln— 

Lincoln Memorial University. Its plans embody suggestions made by our martyred 
President shortly before his death and its charter reads: “Said University shall 
ever seek to make education possible to the children of the humble, common people 
of America, among whom Abraham Lincoln was born.” 

The Lincoln University Endowment Assn. 


HON. WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
First Vice-President 


GEN. O. O. HOWARD 
President 

Honorary Vice-Presidents 


HON. JAMES S. SHERMAN 
Second Vice-President 


Hon. Theodore Roosevelt Hon. Philander C. Knox 
Hon. Elihu Root Hon. Truman H. Newberry 

Hon. Joseph H. Choate Hon. Charles E. Hughes 
Gen. Thomas H. Hubbard Hon. Robert Bacon 
Gen. Benjamin F. Tracy Mr. William C. Brow n 
Mr. Isaac N. Seligman Hon. Herbert L. Satterlee 
Mr. Henry Clews Mr. William G. McAdoo 

Hon. Robert L. Taylor Mr. George R. Sheldon 
Hon. George B. Cortelyou Mr. S. S. McClure 


Hon. Jacob M. Dickinson Mr. Samuel P. Avery 
Hon. Frank H. Hitchcock Hon. Claude A. Swanson 
Hon. Seth Low Hon. George von L. Meyer 

Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip 


Hon. Alton B. Parker 
Hon. Henry Watterson 
Gen. Daniel E. Sickles 
Gen. Leonard Wood 
Gen. Roger A. Pryor 
Gen. Fred D. Grant 


Mr. William Salomon 


Col. George Harvey 
Hon. Cornelius N. Bliss 
Mr. Percival Kuhne 
Dr. John A. Wyeth 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
Rev. John S. Allen, D.D. 


Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge 
Hon. James Wilson 
Hon. John D. Long 
Hon. William R. Day 

Mr. ALEXANDER S. WEBB, Jr., Treasurer 


Mr. John Mitchell 
Mr. Henry E. Howland 
Mr. Edward F. Gude 
Mr. Frederick T. Martin 
Mr. R. Bayard Cutting 
Hon. Frank 0. Lowden 
Hon. George W. Wickersham Mr. P. Tecumseh Sherman Hon. Augustus E. Willson 
Honr, f PoW i «wi»o Mr. William Shillaber Hon. Theodore P. Gilman 
Cora. A. V. Wadhams Mr. William D. Vincent 
Mr. Hugh Gordon Miller Mr. Edward L. Hearn 
Mr. Albert K. Smiley Mr. Newton Ridgely 

Mr. FRED Ii. WILSON, Secretary 


A Lincoln School for the Mountain Boys and Girls 


F OR fourteen years this Lincoln Memorial 
University has been teaching the moun¬ 
tain youth the best methods of farming and 
the mechanic arts, and providing them with 
normal and academic training and as need¬ 
ed the highest branches, thus fitting them 
for good citizenship and useful careers. 

This worthy memorial to Lincoln is bring¬ 
ing the “square chance” to these isolated 
boys and girls of the wilderness who need it 
more than any other class in America. 

The school now possesses 600 acres of land, 
owns nine buildings(including the new Carne¬ 
gie Library) and many smaller structures, as 
well as a Medical Col¬ 
lege and Hospital at 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

It now is in dire need 
of funds to meet the 
demands for increas¬ 
ed educational facil¬ 
ities and extensions 
and to properly endow 
and perpetuate the 
institute and put it 
abreast of its oppor¬ 
tunities. 



A fund of one million dollars is needed by 
the close of this Centennial year. Every 
penny of it will mean a greater chance 
for some struggling boy or girl. To this 
end the Lincoln University Endowment 
Association, headed by Gen. O. O. How¬ 
ard, President Taft, Vice-President Sher¬ 
man, and a board of the most prominent 
men in public life today, has been 
incorporated. THESE MEN ARE EN¬ 
DEAVORING TO SECURE THIS 
FUND. THEY ARE ASKING THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE TO JOIN THEM. 

They propose that this school shall be an 
everlasting memorial 
to Abraham Lincoln 
on the part of his 
countrymen. They 
want every American 
family to join in this 
tribute to Lincoln. 
You can perpetuate 
your name with Lin¬ 
coln’s by contributing 
to the cause. Fill out 
the coupon on the 
fourth page following. 


GRANT-LEE HALL—BOYS DORMITORY 
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DO YOU WANT TO HELP? 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT SAYS: 

“I hope that the 100th anniversary of Mr. Lincoln’s birth will 
see you with the full endowment for the University which you so 
need, and which, in the interest of the people at large, it is so desir¬ 
able that you should have. There could be no finer memorial to 
Lincoln than this University, placed just where you have built it.” 

You Can Help to Educate This Child 


and fourteen hundred other 
mountain boys and girls 
like him. He is a real Amer¬ 
ican boy and lives at Hells 
Fork, Leslie County, Ken¬ 
tucky. He wants to go to 
Lincoln Memorial Univer¬ 
sity, but the school is teach¬ 
ing 640 children now and 
has no money to provide for 
more. 

The other fourteen hun¬ 
dred boys and girls are also 
trying to get in. All they 
want is a chance and they 
will get it if the institution 
raises money enough. 

They have gone through 
many hardships and are 
willing to go through more 
and even work on the farm, 
in the shops and about the 
buildings to secure an edu¬ 
cation. Some come many 
miles afoot, often destitute, 
but one and all, their simple 
desire is to be helped to help 
themselves. 

A sum less than $:oo 
will educate and provide 



A LINCOLN OF THE FUTURE 
We will send you 6 post, cards 
with this picture for the asking 


lodging and food for a stu¬ 
dent for one year. In many 
cases this cost is reduced 
by the labor of the stu¬ 
dent, and in some cases made 
entirely free by the same 
method. 

Their only opportunity 
is Lincoln Memorial Uni¬ 
versity, and in the name of 
Lincoln they are asking for 
what is the due of every 
American boy and girl—an 
education. 

Shut off from the country 
at large, their people have 
lost step, and it is the heri¬ 
tage of these boys and girls 
to redeem their class from 
the pitiful conditions which 
have retarded their advance¬ 
ment. 

It is within your power 
to answer the cry of these 
children and help them se¬ 
cure an education and to 
show your love for Lincoln. 
They will be going to school 
next year if you contribute. 
Fill out the coupon on op¬ 
posite page. 


PRESIDENT TAFT SAYS: 

“ Of course you can count on me to be your 
first subscriber.” 

VICE-PRESIDENT SHERMAN SAYS: 

“It gives me great pleasure to accept the 
office of Honorary Vice-President, because I 
am much interested in the work and an ad¬ 
mirer of the object of your association.” 

HON. t ALTON B PARKER SAYS: 

“ I hope the fund will soon be obtained and 
that the donors of email amounts will be 
many.” 


JOHN MITCHELL SAYS: 

*’ To build and develop a great University in 
Lincoln’s name is a project that should 
commend itself to all his countrymen, espe¬ 
cially to the plain people." 

GEN. t FREDERICK D. GRANT SAYS: 

“I do not know of any greater monument that 
can be erected to the memory of the martyred 
President than the monument you are building 
— Lincoln Memorial University.” 

JOHN HAYS HAMMOND SAYS: 

“it is a work that will inspire the enthusiasm 
of all patriotic Americans.” 
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WILL YOU ANSWER THIS APPEAL? 


La Follette, Tenn., August 23, 1509. 

Dear Sir: 

As I have heard of your school being a good place for boys to 
go to school at I want to come there and go to school and work my 
way, as I haven’t any money to pay for schooling. I haven’t any 
father or mother now, my mother was buried Thursday and I want 
to get in school somewhere. 

I am 15 years old, and I have two little sisters I want to get in 
school there in the orphan home. If I can, would be glad if you 
would kindly help me as I am anxious for us three to be up there in 
school, so I will wait for a reply. 

Yours truly, 

Mainherd Wright. 

The above is a copy of a letter sent to William L. Stooks.- 
bury, President of . Lincoln Memorial University, from a 
Tennessee mountain county. President Stooksbury says: 

“We are very anxious to make a place for this boy and his 
two sisters, but we have not the money, and no work to 
offer. 1 have really promised more boys now than we have 
work to give them. One hundred dollars will put the three 
through school this year." 

How You Can Contribute Without Expense 


You can join the Lincoln 
Association. 

You can have your name 
perpetuated with Lin¬ 
coln’s. 

You can help educate 
these poor mountain boys 
and girls. 


Will you do all these 
things — if they cost 
you nothing ? Then 
fill out the coupon and 
send it to General O. 
O. Howard To-day! 


McClure’s 

GEN. O. O. HOWARD 

Lincoln Clntnrreitp CnDonmcnt xUoociatton 

1170 Broadway, New York City 

Kindly send me particulars of how I can contribute 
to the Endowment Fund of Lincoln Memorial University 
and perpetuate Lincoln’s memory without expense to 
myself. 

Name _ _ 


Send me 6 postcards of mountain boy ■ J’* 3 
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WE SEND THE FOUR VOLUMES 
EXPRESS PAID FOR EXAMINATION 


Sloane’s Life of Napoleon 

The best, most interesting, most authoritative life-story 
of the greatest history maker of the eighteenth century 





The French Government gave Prof. 
Sloane every possible assistance in 
preparing this great biography. Dur¬ 
ing more than five years devoted to 
the work, he was given free access 
to the archives of the War Office 
and the Office of Foreign affairs. 
He was also accorded the excep¬ 
tional privilege of referring to the 
records of the Secret Detective Bureau 
covering the Napoleonic period. 
This new material exhibits strikingly 
Napoleon’s faults and his virtues. 
It reveals for the first time many 
of the political influences that con¬ 
tributed to make him at thirty-five 
the conqueror of more than half of 
Europe and supreme in France. 


From Meissonicr s '* 1814 '’ 


A MASTERPIECE OF 
HISTORICAL LITERATURE 

The result of years of study and re¬ 
search under most favorable conditions 
is a wonderfully interesting, impartial 
story of Napoleon’s career from the poverty of his Corsican days, through his 
meteoric rise to power, his triumphs at Marengo, Jena and Austerlitz, the final 
disaster of Waterloo and the last days at St. Helena. 

There is not a dull page in the four volumes. Prof. Sloane makes Napoleon’s 
life-story more interesting than any novel. 

SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 

The set of four volumes.contains nearly 100 exceptional full-page illustrations, 
including all the well-known and many rare portraits of Napoleon, his 
family, famous generals and historic scenes in his career. No other life of 
Napoleon contains such a wealth of splendid illustrations. A/ m 


Special Half Price Approval Offer 


O y The 
McClure Co., 

This splendid work was published and sold in half leather binding at $32.00 

cash. We have secured a small edition in de luxe cloth, which we offer at / y express paid, on 
half price in small monthly payments. You cannot afford to miss this op- piSe'let'o^IioaSe's 

portunity. The edition is limited to 500 copies and will be taken quickly. / life of napoli on. 
Remember, it costs you nothing to investigate this great offer. We /?/ r,l i!iX%iXbtadtag“u'iu 
send the books, express paid, for examination. If they are not entirely s<u / st * , " I>in f if satisfactory, i win 
satisfactory, send them back at our expense. You pay no money f 2 S M l B?”mtkSfo') l 7 n mom , h\V 1 ' l i! 

until the complete set is delivered to you and found satisfactory. 


Don’t Delay — Send the Coupon to-day. 

THE McCLURE CO., 44 st 


10-9 


not satisfactory. 1 will return the 
books within Un days at your exptuse. 
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Beacon Lights of History 


The Complete Set of 15 Volumes 
Sent Free for Your Examination 


Less than half price with McClure’s Magazine 

I N “ Beacon Lights of History,” by the celebrated historian, Dr. 

John Lord, we offer to McClure readers at a low special price 
the greatest and the most popular historical series ever written. 

A Panorama of the Centuries 

The set of 15 beautiful volumes literally covers the centuries. 
Dr. Lord introduces the reader to a majestic assemblage of the 

greatest characters of history. Great men and women 
are your companions, and you are introduced in turn to Con¬ 
fucius, Caesar, Cleopatra, Charlemagne, Cardinal Richelieu, 
Cromwell and hundreds of others. 

The stupendous original cost of producing this great work 
with the many superb illustrations made it necessary to sell the 
original subscription edition at an average price of $45.00 per set. 

We have left a small remainder of the illustrated edition in 
15 splendid volumes, and can offer them to McClure readers 
at only $19.50 for the set in cloth binding, including a year’s 
subscription to McClure’s Magazine. 


VOL. VIII.—GREAT RULERS 

ALFRED THE GREAT: 

The Suxons in England. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH: 

Woman ns a Sovereign. 

HENRY OF NAVARRE: 

The Huguenots. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS: 

Thirty Years’ War. 

CARDINAL RICHELIEU: 
Absolutism 

OLIVER CROMWELL: 

English Revolution. 

LOUIS XIV: 

The French Monarchy: 

LOUIS XV: 

Causes of the French Revolution. 
PETER THE GREAT: 

His Services to Russia. 
FREDERICK THE GREAT: 

The Prussian Power. 


“ Beacon Lights of History ” is prized and com¬ 
mended by such noted scholars and educators as President 
Eliot of Harvard, Dr. Andrew White of Cornell, Rev. Newell 
Dwight Hillis, D.D., and Dr. Patton, ex-President of Princeton. 

Seeing Is Believing 

Nothing but inspection and reading the volumes can convey an adequate idea of the value of this 
great set of books in your home. Knowing this, we will send the complete set for examination, trans¬ 
portation charges paid. If you retain the books they will cost you less than 7c. per day. 

The new edition is printed from the original plates on splendid paper, with 174 superb illustrations, 
the frontispiece of each volume being in colors. ( _ approval coupon_ 

McClure’s History Club 

•44 E. 23d St.. New York M 10-9 

Please send me. express paid on approval, one set of Lord's Helicon 
Lights of History. 15 volumes, in the binding indicated and enter 
iny subscription to McCl.DRK'S MAGAZINE for one year. 

Green Silk Cloth. Title and facsimile signature in gold. 51.50 within 
tm days and $ 2 .00 per month for nine months. 

Halt Morocco Binding. Gold stamping and full gold tops, silk head 
bands. $1.00 within ten days and $3.00 per month for twelve months. 
Tf the books are satisfactory. I will make the payments specified. If not 
satisfactory, I will return the books within ten days at your expense for 
return charges. 


15 Volumes sent on Approval 
Easy Payments 

Sign and mail the coupon. We will send the complete set 
of fifteen volumes, express paid, for examination in your home 
and enter your subscription to McClure’s Magazine for one 
year. 

If the books are satisfactory remit the small monthly pay¬ 
ments named in the coupon. If not satisfactory return them at 
our expense and we will make no charge for the numbers of the 
Magazine delivered to you. There are only a few sets in each 
bindinglcft. You must be prompt to secure a set at these prices. 

Sign and Mail the Coupon To-day 

McCLURE’S HISTORY CLUB 44 ^ Y 2 o 3 rt st 


Name . 
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THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 

VOL. LXVIU OCTOBER, 1909 No - 6 


Barbarous Mexico 

A series of articles in which important 
facts about despotism and slavery in 
that unhappy country are reported for 
the first time and in which the author 
narrates thrilling personal experiences. 


EDITORIAL INTRODUCTION 

This series of articles is the result of a year and a half of study 
and investigations. The author, Mr. John Kenneth Turner, has vis¬ 
ited nearly every part of Mexico; he has penetrated into regions, 
such as the terrible Valle Nacional, where slavery in its worst form 
is to be found; he has talked with important business men and poli¬ 
ticians. He has gathered his material at first hand, often from 
officials unaware of the nature of his mission. We have some dis¬ 
closures that would certainly ruin those who made them if the per¬ 
sons were identified. It will be startling news to most people that 
slavery exists to such an extent right at our doors — that men and 
women are enslaved for life by the thousands, starved, beaten, and sold. 
We have supposed Mexico to be in some sense a republic, and not, as 
we find it, a government more absolute and autocratic than Russia. 
It has its Siberias — in the hot lands of the South; its spy system, its 
condemnations for political offenses, and its terrible prisons. The 
constitution is a dead document. It is a government of the few for 
the few, with a big standing army to back them. Those at the top 
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have millions and are growing richer, the middle classes are sup¬ 
pressed, discontented, and getting poorer; the lower classes are down 
near the starvation limit. 

Mexico is a great country; rich in natural resources; inhabited 
by fifteen millions of unhappy people. For the uplifting of the peo¬ 
ple nothing has been done. Yet they have fostered the democratic 
idea in spite of persecution, prison, exile, or death. 

These things cannot be longer concealed as they have been by • 
suppression of individuals and journals-. Our large commercial inter¬ 
ests and the closeness of the country make it necessary for us to know 
the truth about Mexico. It is said that if the iron hand of Diaz 
weakens, the state of affairs will be worse than in Cuba in ’98. We 
should not sit in ignorance, for we may have to step on the fuse. 

Why have we not known this before? Diaz controls all sources 
of news, and the means of transmitting it. Papers are stopped or 
subsidized at the pleasure of the government. We know some of the 
subsidies paid even to important Mexican papers printed in English. 
The real news of Mexico does not get across the border. Books that 
truly describe the present state of things are suppressed or bought up 
even when published in the United States. 

A great Diaz-Mexico myth has been built up through skilfully 
applied influence upon journalism. It is the most astounding case of 
the suppression of truth and the dissemination of untruth and half- 
truth that recent history affords. But Mr. Turner has by long and 
often hazardous journeys and investigations got at the truth. As you 
read the articles one after another, follow the author in his adventures, 
and see with his eyes how things really are, you will be forced to 
admit that Mexico the “Republic” is a pretense and a sham. 

This series, splendidly illustrated, is one of many fresh additional features in the en¬ 
larged American Magazine. The magazine is not only increased to 144 pages (equal 
in contents to 160 pages of ordinary magazine size), but it is enriched by added 
illustrated forms on fine plate paper, and enlivened by a wider range of articles and 
stories. In size, in varied interest, in beauty, and in wholesome, refreshing spirit, 
this number is a good'example of a great family magazine. 

Buy it at any news stand —15 cents a copy. $ 1*50 a year 

THE OCTOBER AMERICAN MAGAZINE 

341 Fifth Ave., New York City 
15 
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JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEYo/VA? Children’s 
Court c?/"Denver, begins his autobiography////^ 
October number of Everybody’s Magazine. 

As you read Judge Lindsey’s story, you will begin to see 
how Capital buys its way to profits; how it buys juries and 
courts and newspapers and churches; how it buys souls 
and bodies and wrecks them; how it robs little ones of 
their rights and degrades their bodies and befouls their 
souls. Judge Lindsey tells his story simply, without 
malice, for the purpose of showing you just how bad 
men can and do buy control of cities and states, hoping 
that when he has shown you how it is done you will rise 
up and put a stop to it. 

Judge Lindsey lays bare the very root-evil in our America. The real matter. How 
the few exploit the many. Buying and selling human beings, almost worse than 
slavery days. Read his story. 


15 cents on the Newsstands 


Or by the Year $1.50 
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HARVEY J. O’HIGGINS is helping 
Judge Lindsey with the story mentioned 
on the opposite page. 

Are you familiar with the remarkable list of hard 
hitters writing for EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE? 
—Lawson, Russell, Steffens, Adams, Hard, Hough, 
Irwin, Crissey, Mathews, O’Higgins. Fighters every one. 
Do you care for a fighting magazine—a magazine that 
wants more than anything else to be of some use? 
EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE hates hypocrites. De¬ 
spises the sharp politician. Pities the oppressed and 
pursues the oppressor. Craves for the children their 
birthright, in health and education and opportunity. 

EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE is serious but with a bump of humor. Sees visions 
of a radiant future but strives to make the most of the present. Big, red-blooded, 
tender, jolly, earnest, helpful, that is what EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE means 
to be. Do you care for that kind of magazine? Would you try EVERYBODY’S 
for a year or for once ? 

15 cents on the Newsstands Or by the Year $1.50 
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A Great 



Fall List 


The following is beyond any doubt the best list of books ever issued by us within 
a single season. In addition to the excellent books by new authors we take n\v/-[i 
announcing new titles by such well-known writers as E. k. Benson, Myra Kelly, W 
Irwin, Grace S. Richmond, E. Nesbit, Mary Stewart Cutting, Josef Hofmann, W. S. 
Rainsford, Lincoln Steffens, Gouverneur Morris, Ellis Parker Butler, Rudyard Kip¬ 
ling, Henry Van Dyke, Luther H. Gulick, Henry D. Lloyd, George Fitch, Booker T. 
Washington, F. Berkeley Smith, Irving Bacheller, Maurice Leblanc, Charles Battell 
Loomis, Meredith Nicholson, A. R. Dugmore, Josephine Daskam Bacon, Miriam 
Michelson, and Neltje Blanchan. 

Fiction 


The Lords of High Decision 

By Meredith Nicholson. A romance of Pittsburg of to¬ 
day, vital and compelling; it stands head and shoulders 
above anything Meredith Nicholson has yet done. 
Illustrations in color. $ 1 . 50 . 

The Marquis of Loveland 

By C. N. & A. M. Williamson. A worthy companion 
story to " Lady Betty across the Water." Young Val, 
Betty’s cousin, comes to America in search of an heiress. 
Illustrations. $ 1 . 50 . 

Actions and Reactions 

By Rudyard Kipling v We shall publish October 5 th a 
new volume of Mr. Kipling’s stories, being the author’s 
first collection of tales since the Nobel prize was 
awarded to him. Illustrated. $ 1 . 50 . 

In the Border Country 

By Josephine Daskam Bacon. Three " fairy tales " for 
wearied womankind; they are beautiful idyls of sympa¬ 
thy and understanding. Illustrated. Fixed price, Si . 00 . 

The Master 

By Irving Bacheller. A fresh plot, a new love motive, a 
new hero, and a new villain—the dearest old wretch since 
" John Silver.” Stimulation for heart and brain in this 
refreshing story. Fixed price, $ 1 . 20 . 

The Fascinating Mrs. Halton 

By EL F. Benson. Once more we are compelled to ac- 
knowlege our debt to Mr. Benson for one of the really 
brilliant novels of the season in this dramatic story of 
English society. Four illustrations. Fixed price, $ 1 . 20 . 

The Leopard and the Lily 

By Marjorie Bowen. This is a tale of breathless adven¬ 
ture. of grim lawlessness and unbridled passions—in 
those mediaeval times in which the author laid her 
magnificent "The Viper of Milan.” Fixed price , $ 1 . 20 . 

The Thin Santa Claus 

By Ellis Parker Butler. How a kindly and benevolent 
chicken " fancier " made a gladsome Christmas for Mrs. 
Gratz — a superb bit of nonsense by the " Pigs is Pigs " 
man. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Just for Two 

By Mary Stewart Cutting. Five stories of love and court¬ 
ship with the heart-warming quality of " Little Stories 
of Married Life.” Fixed price, $ 1 . 00 . 

The Big Strike at Siwash 

By George Fitch. A football tale, by our new humorist, 
who makes his debut with one of the most rousingly 
funny stories that have ever appeared. Illustrated. 50 cts. 


The Half Moon 

By Ford Madox Hueffer. Mr. Hueffer's fine, sturdy nov¬ 
el of Henry Hudson and his times, apart from its 
timeliness, compares well with the good ripe stories that 
deal with the period. Fixed price, S 1.35 (postage nets.) 

Warrior, The Untamed 

By Will Irwin. An uproariously funny story of the roam¬ 
ings ofa "man-eating” lion through some New England 
open country. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

The Golden Season 

By Myra Kelly. Myra Kelly's unfailing vein of spright¬ 
ly humor has full play in this charming story of the 
escapades of Elizabeth in a coeducational college. Ulus - 
trated. Fixed price. Si. 20 . 

Little Maude and Her Mamma 

By Charles Battell Loomis. Just what a classic is may 
be hard to define, but this story has pleased millions of 
English-speaking people. Illustrations. 50 cents. 

Putting on the Screws 

By Gouverneur Morris. There have been few more 
appropriate volumes for the holiday season than this 
charming tale of domestic trials and of a well-deserved 
reward. Fixed price , 50 cents. 

Daphne in Fitzroy Street 

By E. Nesbit. It would be hard to find a more delight¬ 
ful picture of fresh young girlhood than Daphne, the 
heroine of this moving love-story. Frontispiece. Fixed 
price, Si. 20 . 

A Court of Inquiry 

By Grace S. Richmond. A charming story of a group 
of girl and men friends and their pairingofl. Mrs. Rich¬ 
mond has never written anything more entertaining. 
Illustrations. Fixed price, $ 1 . 00 . 

The Lady of Big Shanty 

By F. Berkley Smith. A moving story of the great 
North Woods, and the effect of the primeval wild in 
bringing out the true womanhood in Mrs. Thayor, a 
" butterfly of fashion.” Fixed price, $ 1 . 20 . 

A Girl of the Limberlost 

?£ ne Stratton Porter. A parallel and companionstory 
to Freckles.” with as delightful a heroine as you’ll 
find in several years’ fiction. Illustrations in color . $ 1 . 50 . 

The Southerner 

By Nicholas Worth. A striking novel of Southern life, 

lecturing the successful struggle of the men since the war 
lull 01 real history, of adventure ana romance. Fixed 
prtce. Si. 20 . 

DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
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Biography and Memoirs 

Marie Antoinette 


By Hilaire Belloc. 

of Marie Antoinette. 


A comprehensive study of the career 
Net, $2.75. 


Anatole France 

By George Brandes. A most valuable aid to those who 
wish to make a study of France, the man and his work. 
Frontispiece. Net , 75 cents. 

The Life of Mary Baker G. Eddy 

And the History of Christian Science. By Georgine 
Milmine. The author chronicles facts and events and has 
no other purpose than the historian's purpose of accuracy. 
Net, $2.00. 

Melba 

By Agnes C. Murphy. The first extended biography of 
Mme. Nellie Melba, containing a wealth of illuminating 
anecdote and incident. Illustrations. Net t $2.75 

Wendell Phillips 

By Lorenzo Sears. Dr. Sears sums up with authority and 
distinction the achievement of the great reformer from the 
standpoint of the present day. Frontispiece . Net, $1.5° 

Nature Books 

The American Flower Garden 

By Neltje Blanchan. The regular edition of this sumptuous 
work, containing all the matter in the de luxe edition and 84 
plates, will be issued this fall. Net, $5.00. 

Camera Adventures in the Jungle 

By A. Radclyffe Dugmore. With the marvellous pictures, 
the story of Mr. Dugmore’s adventures makes an intimate 
and vivid book of African wild life. Over 100 illustrations. 
Net, $5.00. 

Trees Every Child Should Know 

By Julia Ellen Rogers. Setting forth the distinctive traits 
of each tree so that a child can recognize it—a fascinating 
book. 48 illustrations. Net, Si.20. 

House Plants 

By Parker Thayer Barnes. A manual of the best plants 
for house cultivation and indoor decoration Illustrated. 
Net, $i.io. 

Flowerless Plants 

By Elizabeth H. Hale. The purpose of this book is to in 
terest children in, and impart information on, flowerless plants. 
More than 100 illustrations. Net, 75 cents. 

Bird Guide 

By Chester A. Reed. Part I: " Water and Game Birds: 
Birds of Prey.” Part II: “Land Birds East of the Rockies. 
Invaluable handbooks, each page describing a single bird and 
each bird shown in color. More than 100 illustrations in color 
in each book. Each. net. 7 5 cents. Flexible leather net, %i oo. 
PARTS I. AND II. IN A SINGLE VOLUME: leather, 
net, $1.75. 

Sherwood Forest 

By Joseph Rodgers. A sympathetic and appreciative trib¬ 
ute to the noblest existing specimen of the primitive forest 
land of our English ancestors. Beautifully illustrated. 
Net, $7.50. 

The Garden Week by Week 

By Walter P. Wright. A practical handbook, imported 
from England, covering the garden operations for every week 
in the year. 200 illustrations. Net, S2.00. 

Economics and Sociology 

Men, The Workers 

By Henry Demarest Lloyd. This is Mr. Lloyd’s final con¬ 
tribution to the labor question— containing a collection ot 
essays and addresses. Frcnitispiece. Net,$ i-S°* 

Upbuilders 

By Lincoln Steffens. Mark Fagan, Colby, Ben B. Lindsey. 
Spreckles. Hearst, U’Ren—inspiring stones of how they are 
and have been fighting for the rest of us. Net, $1.20. 


The Story of the Negro 

By Booker T. Washington. A positive, triumph¬ 
ant record of the progress of the Negro in America, by 
the foremost authority. Illustrated. Net, $1.50. 

Travel and Description 

Yucatan: The American Egypt 

By Channing Arnold and Frederick J. Frost. A most 
lively and unconventional volume of impressions of this strange 
land. Illustrations. Net, $3.80. 

Land of the Lion 

By W. S. Rainsford. A fascinating book about African game 
hunting and native life. Dr.Rainsford has just returned after 
spending a full year in British East Africa. Many vivid 
illustrations. Net, $3.80. 

Verse 

The Song of the English 

By Rudyard Kipling. For this well-known poem, Mr. W. 
Heath Robinson has prepared a magnificent series of illustra¬ 
tions. Edition limited to 1,000 copies. Net, $5.00. 

The Poetry of Jesus 

By Edwin Markham. An earnest and stimulating study of 
the most beautiful figure in history—from the standpoint of 
the poet. Net, Si.20. 

David 

By Cale Young Rice. Mr. Rice’s masterly poetic drama con¬ 
tains a powerful presentation of the incidents of David’s life 
Net, $1.25. 

The Poetry of Nature 

By Henry Van Dyke. Sixty poems of Nature selected by 
Dr. Van Dyke, beautifully illustrated—a gift book for the 
discriminating. Net, $2.00. 


Juvenile Books 

The Book of Famous Sieges 

By Tudor Jenks. The great sieges of the world, told for 
. he younger reader with complete accuracy and much drama¬ 
tic skill. Illustrations. Net, Si.50. 

Tales of Wonder 

Edited by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald 
Smith. The third fairy book in the Children’s Crimson 
Classics, containing stories which most children have not 
read. Fixed price, $1.50. 

Miscellaneous Books 

A Reaping 

By E. F. Benson. Mr. Benson here hangs upon a thread of 
story a series of essays, each chapter covering a particular 
month of the year. Fixed price. Si.25. 

The Philosophy of Dancing 

By Luther H. Gulick. A discussion of the problems of 
social recreation, showing the meaning and use of folk¬ 
dancing. 64 illustrations. Net, $1.40. 

Piano Questions Answered 

By Josef Hofmann. Mr. Hofmann here gives 250 replies 
to definite queries from piano students. The result is a most 
helpful and suggestive book. Net, 75 cents. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales ,1Iu * tr Rackhanf Tthur 

Mr. Rackham feels that this superb edition of Grimm is his 
highest achievement as a creative illustrator. 50 illustrations 
in color. Net, $6.00. 

Undine— ,llu,tr ^ c a k ^ m Ar thur 
This is a new translation by W. L. Courtenay of Fouque’s fa¬ 
mous classic, superbly illustrated by Mr. Rackham. Net, $2.00. 

Guide to Taxidermy 

By Charles K. Reed and Chester A. Reed. The straight¬ 
forward aim of this book is to enable the readerto gain complete 
mastery of the art of Taxidermy. Illustrated. Net, $ 1.50. 

Goldfish—Aquaria—Ferneries 

By Chester A. Reed. An invaluable little handbookwhich 
explains thd best methods of maintaining aquariums and how 
to arrange and care for ferneries. Illustrations. 50 cents. 


133 EAST 16 th STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Greatest Dictionary Bargain Ever Offered 


CA Secures this Great 

JU vcllta Reference Library 

This magnificent reference work, costing three-quarters of 
a million dollars to produce, is a dictionary and encyclopedia 
combined. In fullness of definitions, number of words defined 
and accuracy, it is superior to reference works selling for five 
times its price. It has been recently revised and enlarged by 
a staff of American editors. Its five big volumes contain an 
inexhaustible mine of information on every subject, defining 
250,000 words. Our bargain offer takes off two-thirds the price, 
and we pass the work on to you at less than one-third the price 
of any other first-class reference work. We send the complete 
set to your home for examination without charge, and if you 
decide to keep it, a first payment of 50 cents secures the set. 


Five Large Volumes 

There are five volumes, each one foot tall, 
and strongly and handsomely bound in three 
styles of binding. The set contains 5.000 pages 
and thousands of illustrations, it is up-to- 
date in every particular. It is absolutely 
reliable; the names of its editors are among 
the greatest in every field of research. As a 
dictionary, it defines 25.000 more words than 
any other dictionary. As an encyclopedia, it 
treats 50.000 subjects, covering the whole field 
of human knowledge. 


FREE 

The Modern Atlas of the World sells regu¬ 
larly for $5.00. It contains more than 100 
maps in colors. There is a map of each state, 
territory and country. It gives the population 
of all countries of importance. This invaluable 
Atlas is bound in red cloth and is 10x13 inches 
in size. We will send it to you, absolutely 
free, if your order for the Encyclopedic Dic¬ 
tionary is received at once. 

Indicate binding: desired. 


Free For Examination 

If you will reply at once, we will 
send you a complete set at once, all 
express charges prepaid for examina¬ 
tion. And we will also send, abso¬ 
lutely free of charge, the Modern 
Atlas of the World. If you like the 
books and the Atlas you can pay for 
the Dictionary in little monthly pay¬ 
ments. If you don’t like them, 
return them to us and we will pay 
return charges. 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


Half Leather Binding. 


Mail the Coupon Today 
and Secure the Atlas Free. 

This is only a limited edition, and will not last 
long. You must reply promptly to take advan¬ 
tage of the bargain. 

D. A. McKINLAY & CO., 44 E. 23d St, N. Y. 


D. A. McKinlay & Co., New York: 

You may send me on approval for 10 days one set of the 
AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY, bouud in the 
style indicated by bavins: the ** X ** beside. 

Full Sheep Binding. Regular price $64.00. I will pay for 
the same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 50 cents 
after I examine them and {2.00 a month until your special 

price ol {25.00 is paid. 

Half Moroeeo Bind lug. Regular price {56.00. I will pay 
ior the same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 50 
cents after I examine them and {1.50 a month until your 
special price of {2 0.50 is paid. 

Library Cloth Binding. Regular price {42.00. I will pay 

for the same, if I desire to keep the books, as follows: 
50 cents alter I examine them and {1.2S a month until your 

_s pecial price of $16.50 is paid. 

\« Yo 1 U . a T ,L° scn< ! t,,e sctof fivc volumes and the Atlas of the 

\Vorl<l. delivery charges paid, if not satisfactory. I will return 

for° rettmf cha^es V,t ^ m ***** a * tCr delivery, at your expense 


Name . 


Address 
State. . . 
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BIXBY LETTER COUPON 


The TRUE STORY 
Of LINCOLN S LIFE 

T HE most interesting, the most accurate, the best life-story 
of the greatest man this country has produced, the first 
really great American born and bred of our own native soil. 

TARBELL’S 

Life of Abraham Lincoln 

Four Splendid Volumes Lavishly Illustrated 

Miss Tarbell’s Life of Lincoln is not merely a chronicle of 
the statesman, the lawyer and the President, but the story of 
Lincoln the man. It tells the wonderfully fascinating 
story of the struggles, triumphs and tragic death of our 
first and greatest countryman. 

The Graphic Life Story of one of the 
Greatest Men the World has Produced 

It appeals to every American because it tells the story 
as it has never before been told, of the rise of the “Rail- 
splitter” to the Presidency at that time in our history 
when our life as a nation hung on his statesmanship. 

MR. DANA’S OPINION OF IT 

The late Chas. A. Dana, the famous editor of the New York Sun, 
and who, as assistant Secretary of War, was intimately associated 
with Lincoln, selected Tarbell’s Early Life of Lincoln (the only volume 
of the present great work then ready) to be one of ten books indis¬ 
pensable to every one of American origin. 

NEW AND IMPORTANT FEATURES 


Lincoln History Society 

Please send to 


free of cost, facsimile copy 
of Bixby letter, speci¬ 
men pages and 
further information 
about 

Tarbell’s Life of 
Lincoln 


M lo-o 


New Facts regarding Lincoln’s parentage. 
New Light on his life as a boy, farm hand, 
storekeeper, politician, statesman. 

The True Story of Lincoln’s marriage. 

The Famous “ Lost Speech ” delivered in 
1856, first reproduced in this history. 
New Stories of Lincoln as a lawyer. 


New Material on the Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate. 

New Anecdotes regarding the 
Lincoln-Shields duel. 

New Facts regarding his nomination 

for President, election, life in Washington and 
tragic death, disproving many misstatements and 
popular errors. 


CORDIALLY COMMENDED BY THE PRESS 


M 10-9 


''The best that has yet been written.*'— Milwaukee Sentinel. 
’’Leaves a vivid, mental picture .' - —Chicago Trihune. 


"Her work presents a portrait of the man that no student 
of history can afford to miss." — Rrook/yn Eagle. 


Special Lincoln Centenary Offer 


To spread the knowledge of this wonderful work we are sending, for a short time only 
complete sets on approval and at our expense, and accepting the low introductory price 
mentioned on the coupon. Remember, it costs you nothing- to investigate. 

SENT FREE ON APPROVAL « 

We will send the complete set, express paid, for your examination. If you 
find the books satisfactory, you pay but a small amount each month. If you 
are not satisfied when you see the books, send them back at our expense, 
you take no risk. Send the Coupon to-day. 

LINCOLN HISTORY SOCIETY 

48 EAST 23d STREET, :: :: NEW YORK 


LINCOLN 
HISTORY SOCIETY 
48 E. 23d Street 
New York 


Please send me at your 
expense a complete set 
of Tarl>«*ll’s LIFE 
OF LINCOLN, in four 
volumes, bound in de luxe 
Vk leather.* If satisfactory, I 
will send you $1.00 at once, 
and $1.00 per month thereafter 
for 13 months. If not satisfac¬ 
tory. I will return them within ten 
days at your expense. 


Portrait Free If You Are Prompt 

* To all who send us this coupon before Oct. 25 th, we will 

present upon receipt of their acceptance a beautiful photo-mezzotint 
engravure of Abraham Lincoln, on Japan paper, 12x17 inches, 
enlarged from same photograph as above cut. Each portrait 
bears facsimile of Lincoln’s Signature and date, 1864. Price, $5.00. 


Name. 

Address. 

* If cloth binding is desired change 13 to 9 months. 
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Do You Want This Columbia? 



A Beautiful Bicycle Without Cost to You 

The Columbia is used by the U. S. Army, and is the prod¬ 
uct of the World’s most skilled workmen. You can really get 
one (man’s or woman’s) in just a week or two if you try, by 
giving part of your spare time to 

McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 

—a publication with a tremendous national reputation making 
it an extraordinary selling proposition. You will get your Col¬ 
umbia for obtaining a certain definite number of subscribers to 
McClure’s among your friends and acquaintances, and the num¬ 
ber is so jew that some of our workers have gotten the required 
subscriptions in only two days. Think of the trips you could 
take or of the car fare saved! Surely this is the chance of a 
life time for you. Send us a postal or letter right away, to-day, 
asking about our bicycle offer. We will send full particulars 
by return mail. 

THE S. S. McCLURE CO., 50 East 23d St., New York City. 

P. S. —If you want to save time get a few of your friends to each give you $ 1.50 for 
McClure’s 1 year, now. Then you will already have a good start when you get our letter. 
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I ’HE trip around the world is looked upon as an essential part 
* of the education of the scholar, politician and man of business. 

I F you have imagination; if the world invites you ; if you are not 

ronfpnt navp n nn v fmir waIIq nf vnnr nnmp fhpn 


Burton Hocme5 


content to have seen only the four walls of your home, then 
you must travel.” 

JF time is an obstacle— 

JF money is an obstacle— 

JF family ties is an obstacle— 

F health is an obstacle; then the 

250,000 
Miles of 
Travel 



Are What You Want 

Sk 


Through 30 
Cities and 
Countries 


Cost 

$250,000 
and 20 
Years' Work 



3,500 
Pages of 
Descriptive 
Text 

4,000 

Half-tone 

Etchings 

30 Full-Page 
Color Plates 


(and you can 
secure all of 
them for a 
few cents 
a day ) 


In the TRAVELOGUES you have the opportunity to gain that 
broader view of things that a knowledge of the world gives you. 

In a series of splendid journeys Mr. Holmes unfolds before your eyes the beauties 
of travel in foreign lands, with such narrative skill, with so many strange experi¬ 
ences, incidents and humorous episodes and so admirably illustrated by over 
4,000 photographs taken on the spot by Mr. Holmes himself as to carry you 
in spirit over 22,000 miles of travel through thirty of the most interesting /A 

countries and cities of the world. /<$ 

/K 

It would cost you $50,000 and many years of your time 


McClure’s 

Tourists’ 

Agency 


McClure’s Tourists’ Agency 


44 East 23d Street 
NEW YORK 



to take these journeys; but don’t take our word for it— ^4 East 23d Street, New York City 

Write Us Today and we will send you a beautifully illus- / , . , 

trated booklet containing sample pages and color plates—a /$X ; n ,| le Burton Holmes Trav- 
full description of the work, and tell you how you may /4-yr elogues and will be glad to receive 
secure the TRAVELOGUES for a few cents a day. y ^ 

MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


specimen pages in colors and to learn 
the terms upon which 1 can secure the 
ten handsome volumes referred to in the 
foregoing advertisement. 
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Rudyard Kipling' 

The October issue of THE DELINEATOR contains 
another Kipling story. It is called “A. Doctor of 
Medicine.” THis is the second in a series of storiesiMr. 
Kipling has written for THE DELINEATOR. The 
Kipling stories are the treat of the year. 

What’s the Matter with the 

Church in America? 

It is discussed in The Delineator for October by* 

HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL GIBBONS, 

REV. WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH, D.D., 

Author of “Christianity and the Social Crisis,” 

Professor of Church History Rocnester Theological Seminary. 

REV. JOSIAH STRONG, 

President American Institute of Social Service, 

President American and Foreign Christian Union. / 

REV. F. M. NORTH, D.D., 

Secretary of the Church Extension and Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

RABBI EMIL G. H1RSCH, 

Minister Sinai Congregation, Chicago, Illinois. 

REV. LEN G. BROUGHTON, 

National Evangelist, Tabernacle Baptist Church, Atlanta, Georgia. 

REV. RUSSELL H. CONWELL, 

President of Temple College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

REV. CHARLES F. AKED, D.D., 

Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New York City. 

RODNEY (GIPSY) SMITH, 

National Evangelist Representing All Protestant Denominations. 

REV. SHAILER MATHEWS, D.D., 

Dean of the Theological School, University of Chicago. 

REV. CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D.D., 

Madison Square Presbyterian Church, New York City. 

The Delineator October 

This is the big Fall Fashion issue of the Fashion 
Authority of the V orld—Every "Woman in this "Wide, 
AVide Country needs it. 

Now On Sale 
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National Park Seminary 


ONE OF OUR 
18 Itl ll.DlNGS 


For Young Women 

Washington, 
D. C. 

('Suburbs) 
The 
Glen 
School 


The ntory of the school; of Its phenomenal growth; It* re¬ 
markable equipment of 18 buildings, grouped in College 
fashion, forming a miniature village; Its training In home¬ 
making; It* development ofspeclul talents: Its pleasures, 
sight-seeing, and study ofthe Capital—can betold fully only 
In our catalogue. Address Box 152, ForeHt C*len, 31 <1. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. WASHINGTON. 

tv/T j \xt i_ • o * For Young Women. 

Martha Washington seminary Attractive school we 

combined with advantages of National Capital. Two years’ course for high 
school graduates. General and Special Courses. Music, Art and Domestic 
Science. S500 a year. EDWARD W. THOMPSON. Principal. 



€ 

Learn Photography, Photo-Engraving or 3-Color Work 

Engravers and Three-Color Operators earn $20 
to $50 Per Week. Only college in the world where these 
paving professions are taught successfully. Established 16 year*. 
Endorsed by International Association of Photo-Engravers and Photo¬ 
graphers* Association of Illinois. Terms easy: living inexpensive. 
Graduate* placed In good positions. Write for catalogue, 
and specify course in i which you are interested. 

Illinois College of Photography or I 945 Wabash Ave. 
Bissell College of Photo-Engraving ( Effingham, 111. 

L. II. B1SSELL, Pres. NO SALOONS IN EFFINGHAM 


CHICAGO. ILL.. Auditorium Building. 

Cosmopolitan School of Music 
and Dramatic Art 

Unsurpassed faculty of 50. Course of study based on best modern 
Educational Principles. Diplomas. The best school for earnest pupils. 
Fall season begins Sept. 13th. ’09. Address the Registrar for Cata¬ 
logue No. 7. 


CHICAGO. ILL., 518 Fine Arts Bldg.. Dept. E. 

Centralizing School of Music 

Piano, Vocal and Dramatic Departments. Fall term opened Sept. 3, 
1909. Unusual Free Advantages to Students. Diplomas of Graduation 
Free. Send for Detailed information. 


Sherwood Music School 


CHICAGO, II L. 

Wm. H. Sherwood. Concert Pi¬ 
anist and Director of the Sherwood 
Music School, wishes to announce the opening of the Fall Term. Sept. 13. 
’09. A faculty of 50 prominent instructors. Piano. Vocal. Violin. Elo¬ 
cution, Dramatic Art. Languages, Public School Music. Classic Dancing 
and Physical Training. For detailed information address Dept C. 

ADA H. HOLMES. Sec.. Fine Arts Building. 



Educate 
Your Child 
at Home 


Under the direction of 

CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 

Established 1897 

Daily lessons and detailed instruction— 
the same as given to our pupils in the school’s 
own class rooms—with books and materials, 
by means of which children from six to twelve 
years of age may be educated at home by parents, teachers or gov¬ 
ernesses according to the best modern methods and under the guid¬ 
ance and supervision of a school with a national reputation for 
training young children. For catalogue and sample lessons address 
V. M. HILLYER, Headmaster, 8 Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 




| The Tome School for Boys 

i An Endowed Preparatory School 

=: Elaborately illuitrated Book on Request, 

DR. THOMAS S. BAKER, 

Port Deposit, Md. 

J 





WEST NEWTON. MASS., Box O. 

The Allen School a school where boy, » e 

taught to be self-reliant. 
Individual instruction. Thorough preparation for college 
or scientific schools. Athletic training. For catalogue, 
address EVERETT STARR JONES. Headmaster. 


AUBURN DALE. MASSACHUSETTS. 

j U C * A high grade school for young women. 

I^asell seminary strong courses in all departments, including 
Music. Art, Elocution and Household Economics. Beautiful Location, 
ten miles from Boston. For catalogue, address 

LASELL SEMINARY. 
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I Jfranb Damrostb, Director 

Advanced school for talented students In all branches of music. 

Plano Singing and Grand Opera School 

STOJOWSKI TERNINA GIRAUDET 

Opens October 18 th. Enrollment commences Oct, ist. _ For full infogation_address_TKEASURER. S3 Fifth Ave.^ 


Violin 

KNEISEL 


DETROIT. MICH., Washington Avc. A Park St. 

Michigan Conservatory of Music 

FREDERICK L. ABEL. Director, has national fame as the leading, 
most thorough, progressive and artistic institution of its kind in Michigan. 
Owes its unparalleled and constantly growing success to its large faculty 
of eminent instructors; the best methods of instruction insures students 
thorough and speedy progress, including eminent faculty of fifty. Free, 
liberal advantages. MISS PEARL PETRY in charge of Public School 
Music Department. Pupils may enter at any time. Prices moderate. 
Address Dept. A and a handsomely illustrated catalogue will be mailed 
you free. 

BLAIRSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. P. O. Box P. 

Blair Academy 

62nd year. Prepares for any American College. Campus 80 acres. 
Thorough equipment; liberal endowment justifies low rate of S350. 
Opened Sept. 15th. 

JOHN C. SHARPE. A.M.. D.D.. Principal. 


AMERICAN 

ACADEMY 

OF 

DRAMATIC ARTS 

FOUNDED IN 1884 


Connected with 
Mr. Charles 
Frohman's Empire 
Theatre and 
Companies 

Its exceptional facilities and complete 
organization have made it the- recog¬ 
nized leading institution for dramatic 
training in this country. 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

FRANKLIN H. SARGENT. President 
DANIEL FROHMAN JOHN DREW 
AUGUSTUS THOMAS BENJAMIN E. ROEDER 

For catalogue and information apply to 

THE SECRETARY, ROOM 146, CARNEGIE IIALI, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CITY. 607 Fifth Avenue. 

The Gardner Home School 

For Girls. Exclusive location opposite the homes of Mrs. Russell Sage 
and Mrs. Ogden Goelet. Thorough instruction. Much open-air life. The 
health, happiness and progress of the pupils assured. Music a specialty. 


BROOKLYN. NEW YORK CITY. 96 Clinton Street. 

The Master School of Music 

Vocal Department 

Voice Trials Oct. 14th and 15th. Term begins Oct. 18th. Madame 
Aurelia Jaeger and eminent faculty. Send for Catalogue " M.” 


156 Lake St.. ELMIRA. N. Y. 

Railway Com’1 Training School ,or younE m ' n a " d 

° women, course freight 

and express accounts, ticket office work, train orders, block signals and 
telegraphy, train dispatcher’s wire in the school. Railroad positions guaran¬ 
teed to our graduates. many drawing $50 to $100 per month. Write for 
catalu C- _ E. E. TING LEY, Manager. 

HOLLIDAYS BURG. PENNSYLVANIA. Drawer C-2. 

The Hollidaysburg Seminary ££? 

location. Individual instruction and care. Music a specialty. 43rd school 
year begins September 29. 1909. Address 

(Mrs.) CHARLOTTE COMSTOCK GRAY. B.D.. A.M.. Pres. 

SWEETWATER. TENNESSEE. 

Tennessee Military Institute bom 

nearly every sate, Most healthful location in Mountains 1200 ft. above 
sea-level. New *75.000.00 barracks with up-to-date equipment. Prepares 
for college, government academies, or business. Charges only *J00. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 


STUDY 


High-Grade 
Instruction by 
Correspondence 

Established 1892 


I AW 

fllH Prepares for the of 

HHB ■ WW an v State. Three Courses. 

College. Post-0 radiitttc and 
Business Law. Improved method of instruction, 
combining theory and practice. 

Ono student writes I have learned more law 
in throe months under your instruction than I 
learned in six months in a law office. 

approved by bench and bar 

Classes begin each month. Uniform rnto of tui¬ 
tion. Send for our 48-pago catalogue, in which 
wo give a synopsis of the rules for admission to 
tbo bar of tho several States. 

Chicago Correspondence School ol Law 
507 Reaper Block* Chicago 



SHERWOOD 


MUSIC 

SCHOOL 


FINE ARTS I1LI)G„ Chicago. 111. 

\VM. H. SHERWOOD - - DIRECTOR 

Best Modem Principles of Artistic, Scientific and Practical Value. 

FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 14, ’09 

Piano, Vocal. Violin. Organ. Theory, Public School Music, Elocution, 
Diamaiic Art. Languages, Classic Dancing and Physical Training. 

For detailed information, address 

Dept. C f FINE ARTS BLDG., Chicago, III. 

ADA If. HOLMES, Sec. 






HOME 
STUDY 




UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


offers 

3S0 of its class-room courses by correspondence. 
One may take up High School or College studies 
at almost any point and do half the work for a 
Bachelor degree. Courses for Teachers. Writers, 
Bankers, Accountants, Business Men, Ministers, 
Parents, and many in other vocations. 

TheLho^^iv^^hicago^ll^^ 


District of Columbia, Washington, D. C„ 35 Talcoma Avenue. 

ELECTRICITY 

Bliss Electrical School is the oldest 
and best school in the world teaching ELEC¬ 
TRICITY exclusively. Course complete 

IN ONE "YEAR 

Students actually construct Dynamos, Motors 
and electrical instruments. Graduates hold 
good positions. Seventeenth year opened 
September 22. Send for free Catalog. 



STUDY 

LAW 

AT 

HOME 


The oldest and best school. Instruction by mall 
adapted to every one. Recognized by courts and 
educators. Experienced and competent instruc¬ 
tors. Takes spare time only. Three courses— 
Preparatory. Business, College. Prepares for 
practice. Will better your con- — ^ 

dition amt prospectsin business. 

Students and graduates every¬ 
where. Full particulars arid 
Euay Payment Plan free. 

The Sprague 
Correspondence (School 
of Luw. 

694 BlajcHtlc Bldu, Detroit, Mich. 



LAW .Ml 

. given by resident school for work done by maiL 
Books required for the first year loaned f 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LAW* SCHOOL 
Chicago. 


TAUGHT BY M AIL. Lessons prepared under 
the direction of Howard N. Ogden. Ph. D. LL.D., 
President of Illinois College of Law (largest law 
school m Chicago). University methods. Credit 


14 E. Erie Street, 
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? 5.00(M10.000A 

^—-v IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 



'e teach you by mail every branch of the 
Real Estate, General Brokerage and Insur¬ 
ance Business and appoint you 

SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

of the oldest and largest co-operative real 
estate and brokerage company in America. 
Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 
a year without any investment of capital. 
Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By *] 

___ our system you can begin making money in 

a few weeks without interfering with your 
present occupation*. Our co-operative department will give 
you more choice, salable property to handle than any 
other institution in the world. A Thorough Commercial Law Course 
FREE To Each Representative. Write for 62-page book, free. 

THE CROSS COMPANY, 3154 Reaper Block, Chicago 

'Mount Birds 

and Animals. 

SPORTSMEN! Fishermen! 
Hunters 1 Naturalists I 
’ The wonderful profession of Taxidermy, 
r so long kept secret, can now be easily 

learned right In your own home|^H 


CREAT FDFF 
book I KLL 

“llow to Learn 
k lo Slount Birds A 
and Ani- . 


'We Teach by Maill 


how to 
mount 

Birds, Animals, Game Heads, tan akins, 
make rugs, and preserve all trophies. A 
^delightiuland fascinating art for men and 
^women. Easily and quickly learned during 
spare time. Decorate homo and den with fine 
trophies, or command big income selling 
» mounted specimens and mounting for 
I others. Skilled Taxidermists in great demand. Success guar 
I anteed or no tuition fee. Endorsed by thousands of satisfied 
I graduates. Write today for our Great Free Book "Howto Laarn 
I to Mount Birds and Animals." Also our beautiful Taxidermy 
1 Magazine.. BOTH FREE. Write today—do It now. 

The N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Inc. 

1027 Elwood Bldg., OMAHA, NEB 


Government Positions 

wrl _ 19 * •. . were made to Civil Service placesdur- 

4b, / 1Z Appointments ing ^ , )ast year . Excellent oppor¬ 
tunities for young people. Each year we instruct by mail 
thousands of persons who pass these examinations and a large share 
of them receive appointments to life positions at $840 to $l,r. 00 ayear. 
If you desire a position of this kind, write for our Civil Service An¬ 
nouncement, containing full information about all government exam¬ 
inations and questions recently used by the Civil Service Commission. 

COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. WASHINGTON. D. C. 


NCLE SAM WANTS YOU 


for the Census Office, Postal, Railway, Mai). 
Internal Revenue, Customs or Departmental 
Service. 40,000 appointments made yearly. 
Full particulars FREE concerning positions, sal¬ 
aries, examinations (to be held soon in every 
state). Sample questions previously used. etc. 
Address the originators. 

.NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
21-40 Second Nat’l Bank Bldg., Washington, D.C. 




A Happy Marriage 

Depends largely on a knowl¬ 
edge of the whole truth about 
self and sex and their relation 
to life and health. This knowl¬ 
edge does not come intelligent¬ 
ly of itself, nor correctly from 
ordinary everyday sources. 

SEXOLOGY 

KlllustraUd) “ 

by William //. Walling, A. If ., M.D ., imparts in a clear 
wholesome way, in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Hove. 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents 

PURITAN PUB. C0„ 714 Perry Bldg., PhILA., PA. 




At My Practical School 

I Only school graduating full-fledged operators. Estab- 
ij lishod 1874. Housed in its own large, modern build- 
ling. Equipped with R.R. train wire. Endorsed by 
I Railroad and Western Union officials. Exclusive 
7methods. Teachers are practical experts. Living ex- 
7peases earned. Easy payments. Positions always open 
"—I will help you. Correspondence course if desired, 
/Morse or Wireless. Catalog Free. GKO. SI. DODGK, 
'Pres., Dodge’s Institute, 2nd St.,Valparaiso, Ind. 


tarn $25 
to $100 
“ a Week 



We will teach you by correspondence, 
the most fascinating and profitable pro¬ 
fession in the world. Send for our beauti¬ 
ful prospectus. It’s free. 

PAGE-DA VIS SCHOOL 

AddrtM j Dept. 1065. Page Bldg., Chicago 
. .ItfaroBw i D<pt. 1065. 150 X....U St-.S.Vork 


MAKE 

MONEY 

DRAWING 


ILLUSTRATORS and CARTOONISTS 

earn $25 to $1OO a week. Send for free book¬ 
let. "Money in Drawing"; tells how we teach 
illustrating by mail and gives proof. Our Students 
sell their work. Women succeed as well as men. 

T1IE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 

112 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 


LEARN PLUMBING 


A trade that will make you independent. Hours Shortor — Pay Bigger — 
Demand Groater than any other trado. Catalog free. Write for it today. 

ST. LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL, 4441 Olive St., St. Louis. Mo. 



Salesmen Wanted 

We receive calls for thousands of Salesmen and have assisted thousands of men to secure go 
tions or better salaries. Hundreds of them who had no former experience and who formerly earned 
from $45 to $75 a month now earn $100 to IIOUO a month. No matter whether you are a new be¬ 
ginner or an old hand at the game, our eight weeks course in Salesmanship by mail will enable 
you to increase your earning power from two to ten times what it is at present; and our A 
FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU will assist you to get a good position. Thous- 
andsof good positions will be open for the early spring rush; prepare for one of them 
now. Salesmanship is the most independent, delightful, well paid profession in the 
world, and the demand always exceeds the supply. Scores of the wealthiest, most j 
famous men in the U. S., such as Marshall Field, the great dry goods merchant 
of Chicago, Ex-postmaster General John Wanamaker, the great merchant of 
New York and Philadelphia; several of Andrew Carnegie’s millionaires and J 
scores of others got their start selling goods on the road. Your chance is 
as good as theirs was. Thousands of Traveling Salesmen earn from 
$2500 to $10,000 and up as high as $25,000 a year and all expenses. If 
you are ambitious and want to enter the best paid profession on 
earth, fill out coupon and send for our free book. “A Knight of 
the Grip” today—it will tell you how to do it. Address Dept. S 
413 National Salesmen’s Training: Association, / £ / 0‘ 

Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Sun Francisco, U« 8. A. 
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/Speak Another. tK 

Language 

INCLISH GERMAN FRENCH 

ITALIAN SPANISH 


CORTINAPHONE 

“ The Original Phonographic Method ” 

Awarded Medals—Chicago 1893, Buffalo 1901 
There is no easier nor more delightful task than to learn 
to uprak a language, when the natural method is employed. 

By the Cortinnphone Method you read the words and phrases 
and at the name time hear them spoken as they would be by a 
native of the language you are learning. This time-saving 
and vastly superior instruction is supplied you at a small 
fraction of the cost of personal tuition. We supply you with 
everything. You fan learn to »pcnk any language fluently with It# 
help. It gives you the only kind of instruction worth while, 
it is always ready, and it starts or stops at your convenience. 

ADVANTAGES OF OUR METHOD 

1. Inexpensive 2. Convenient 3. Practical 

Write us at once for our free booklet, telling 
about the courses and our easy method of 
paying for them. 

Cortina Academy of Languages, 1st. 1882 
*224 Cortina Bldg., 44 W. 34th St-, New York 



mm 


I won the World's First Prize in Penmanship.^ By \ 
my new aygtem I can mako an expert penman of you by mail. 

1 also teach Book-keeping and Shorthand. Am placing my 
students as instructors in commercial colleges. If you wish to 
become a better penman-write me. I will send you FltF.Eosoof 
my Favorite Pena and a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. 

C . W. RANSOM, 239 RELIANCE BLDG- KANSAS CITY. MO _ 

ilemory TJae Basis 
of All Knowledge 

THE* 
KEY 
TO 

_ I_ "SJCCESS 

are no greater intellectually than 
TO y° ur memory. Easy, inexpensive. Increases 

DrMnmD^ Income; gives ready memory for faces, names, 
KtriLrlDtKbnsines8 details, studies, conversation; develops 
WRITE TO-DAY will, public speaking, writing, personality, 
Dickson Memory School, 753 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 




I TEACH SIGN PAINTING 

Show Card Writing or lettering by mail and 
guarartee success. Only field not overcrowded. 
My instruction is unequalled because practical, 
personal and thorough. Easy terms. Write for 
large catalogue. Chas. J. Strong, Pres. 

DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 

Dept. F. DETROIT, MICH. 

•‘Oldest and Largest School of its Kind." 


STAMMERING 

A new booklet, "Trials And Triumph Of A Stammerer", gives In dialogue 
form information about my methods and the proper treatment of Speech defects, 
the result of over twenty years’ successful experience, Sent free. Students 
received here all summer. Short courses often effectual. 

F. A. HitYANT, M.O.. Principal. 02 It We*t 401b Street, New York. 

WHAT SCHOOL? 

Catalogues and reliable information concerning all 
schools and colleges furnished without charge. 

Patterson’s College & School Directory. Tribune Bldg., New York 

(State kind of school desired) Manhattan Bldg.. 



PATENTS 

M Fi 


. Chicago 


SECURED or 
FEE RETURNED 


Free opinion as to patentability. 
Guide Book, List of Inventions Wanted, and 100 
Mechanical Movements free to any address. Patents secured 
by us advertised free in World's Progress. Sample copv free. 
VICTOR ,1. EVANS & CO.. 615 F Street, Washington. D. C. 

. AND HIGH SCHOOL 

Pins. Pennants. Caps. Sweaters and 

Novelties. 40-Page illustrated catalogue on 
U request. STUDENTS’ SUPPLY SHOPS 

Bom BOO, STAUNTON, VA. 


FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH-ITALIAN 

Spoken, Taueht and Mastered by the 

LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 

Combined with 

The Rosenthal Common 
Sense Method of 

__ Practical Clnguistry 

YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH WORD 
ANIJ PHRASE A lew minutes’ practice several times a flay at spare 
moments gives a thorough mastery of conversational French, German, 
SpitniNli or Italian. . ... „ 

Send for testimonials, booklet and tetter. 

THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
818 Metropolis Bldg.,Broa dway and 16th St., New York 



SHORTHAND 

as IN 30 DAYS 


\ We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in] 
‘'only thirty days. You can learn in spare time in vourownll 
’home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months! 
as with old systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System is easy toH 
learn—easy to write—easy to read Simple. Practical. H 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading|| 
as in other systems. No long lists of word signs to con¬ 
fuse. Only nine character* to learn and you have the en¬ 
tire English language at your absolute command. The[ 
best system for stenographers, private secretaries, news¬ 
paper reporters and railroad men. Lawyers, ministers, ■ 
teachers, physicians, literary folk and business men anal 
women may now learn shorthand for their own use. Does | 
not take continual daily practice as with other systems. | 
Our graduates hold high grade positions everywhere.! 
"end to-day for booklets, testimonials, etc. 

CHICAGO CORRESPOND LNCE SCHOOLS 
957 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, 111. 


#2522 

Per *Week 


If You Earn Less 

I Can Help Increase Your Salary 

or income by teaching you how to plan 
and write scientific advertising and busi¬ 
ness correspondence, for the purpose of 
filling a salaried position, or establishing 
your own office. The only correspon¬ 
dence course heartily endorsed by the 
great experts and publishers. Let me 
mail my beautiful Prospectus. 

GEORGE H. POWELL, 

1326 Metropolitan Annex. N. Y. City. 



C ERTIFIED PUBLIC 
ACCOVNTANT 


El 


The only professions in which the demand exceeds the supply. 
We equip you for practice anywhere. No classes; individual in¬ 
struction. Courses embrace Theory of Accounts, Practical Accounting. 
Auditing, Commercial I aw, Cost Accounting. Bookkeeping and 
Business Practice. Write for Booklet F. 

UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE. DEPT. F. 
27-29 East 22nd Street, New York 

Rfcognizfd Accountancy School op thf. Wori d 


PHILADELPHIA. PENNSYLVANIA. Broad A Cherry Streets. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 

Founded 1805. Schools of Painting, Sculpture, and Illustration. 22 
students awarded 8500 each last year for foreign travel, as prizes. 
Instructors: THOMAS P. ANSHUTZ, CEORGE McCLELLAN. M.D., 
CHARLES GRAFLY. HUGH H. BRECKENRIDGK. CECILIA 
BEAUX. FRANK MILES DAY. HENRY McCARTER. HENRY 
RANKIN POORE. JOSEPH T. PEARSON. Jr.. DANIEL CARBFR. 
VV rile for circular. 
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“have done more, perhaps, for the spread 
of art in this country than the art mu¬ 
seums,” says the Art Review; “everyone can 
afford a few of these excellent reproductions” 
[for the home and for gifts]. A portfolio of them 
makes a little museum of American art. 

New Catalogue : 320 Illustrations 

(practically a handbook of American art) sent 
for 25 cents : stamps accepted. This cost deducted 
from purchase of the Prints themselves. 50 cents 
to $20.00 At art stores, or sent on approval. 
Exhibitions for schools, clubs, churches, etc. 
Family Portraits done on private order, from 
daguerreotypes, tintypes, photographs, etc. 

Above picture Copyright 1909 by 

CURTIS & CAMER0R,o':, , ;:;"S. BOSTON 


BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 



Reproductions of famous Paintings. Portraits, and 
Homes of famous people, etc. Thousands of subjects, 
size 5H x 8. 1 cent each. 120 for $1. 

Q JP Kin CTAMD <° *» ay We will 

uLll U lC. O 1 AlVlr ‘2 Humple picture** and 

l>ig catalogue with 1,000 miniature Illustration**. 

COLORED PICTURES OF BIRDS, 5x7, 2 CENTS EACH, S1.7S Per 100. 
CATALOGUE AND SAMPLE FOR 2c. S7AMP. 

GEO. P. BROWN £> CO.. - - Beverly. Mass. 


Give Your Boy 

this great boys’ magazine. It will 
keep nim awake, keep him busy, hold 
his attention to helpful thoughts and 
wholesome activities, interest him In 
his school work. 

THE 

AMERICAN BOY 

Fine stories, newsy articles on 
current events. Practical work in 
electricity, mechanics, carpentry, 

R hotography, gardening, poultry rals- 
ig. 32 pages. All finely illustrated. 
Send $1.00 for a full year. 

10c . at nruix-staruls. 
SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
S9Ma|estlc Bldg., Detroit. Mich. 



GUSTAVE 


FLAUBERT 

Tried— 




Acquitted— 
Commended— 
Im mono, 1 1 zed 


hen Flaubert's “Madame Bovary” 
appeared, France was in an uproar. 
Praise alternated with blame. The 
State sued him, charging his work 
“ an offense against Public Morals.” 
■ Flaubert was tried, acquitted and to- 

■ day is recognized the world over as 
I France's foremost master of fiction. 

Madame- Bovary. written when Flau- 
bert was about thirty years of age. 
■HgOI was undertaken with the determination 
to write a book with which he should be 
not satisfied, for what author worthy 

■ of the name is ever satisfied? but which 
* I should come as near perfection as pnssi- 

The art- 

ist here evoked before our inward 

I 

S ./tcWBBSKtSri 

- - 

no beginning over again ever wearies; 
and especially and everywhere the flame 
the sacred fever of creative intellect. Never was human 
brain possessed by more passionate frenzy for art; and in 
saying that all Flaubert’s great works were composed in 
the same way. with this prodigious care in detail, this 
implacable search for truth and lieauty. this zeal and 
tenacity, it is plain why in thirty years of this exhaust¬ 
ing work he composed so few volumes, and these of such 
virile composition, of such sovereign mastery of style, 
that all other modern works seem light, cowardly, and 
incomplete beside them. 

The writings of Gustave Flaubert are so original, 
daring, truthful, yet imaginative, that they cannot be 
weighed or judged by other standards. Being original 
he has served as a model for many, but Flaubert re¬ 
mains Flaubert —individual and inimitable, the peer of 
the foremost writers of France. 

Flaubert's Works are a delicious revelry, a feast of 
faultless characterization, exquisite diction, and so illu¬ 
minative. harmonic, virile, that the reader reads and re¬ 
reads with ever increasing pleasure. To the healthy 
student of human nature the absolute frankness and 
utter scorn of the conventional appeals with irresistible 
force and conviction. His thoughts breed thought 
While his writings may glow with the purple flame of 
passion, the grossness is burned out by the purifying fire 
of truth—and led by the magic of his genius, one goes 
back and back and back, into the ages, and re-lives the 
life which, but for him. had been buried in oblivion 

THESE TEN VOLUMES. ACTUAL SIZE. 8*5*4 ■ 
CONTAINING OVER THREE THOUSAND PAGES. 
This is original American-English copyrighted complete 
edition, printed from a new French Elzevir type on pure 
antique egg-shell finish paper; the pages have liberal 
margin and the work is beautifully ill 
TWENTY PHOTOGRAV- 
URES, s pc i a 11 y selected, 
will be sent to you all 
CHARGES PREPAID upon 
receipt by us of the attached 
coupon properly filled out 
and if the books are not 
satisfactory, you will be per¬ 
mitted to return them at 
OUR EXPENSE. 


Ify illustrated by 


TheWerner Co. 

Akron Ohio 


The Werner Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


F2 


Please send me. charges prepaid for 
examination, the complete works of 
Gustav Flaubert in ten MO) volumes, 
bound in Red Vellum De I.uxe 
Cloth. If satisfactory. I will remit to 
you 52.00 at once, and f2.00 per 
month until the full amount of f 16.50 
has l»een paid. If not satisfactory, 
I will advise you within ten days. 

Signature.. 

Address. 

City.... 


. State.. 

McClure* 10-09 
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IN CELEBRATION OF THE HUDSON - FULTON CELEBRATION 


THE “FULTON EDITION” OF 
WASHINGTON IRVING’S WORKS 


The approaching celebration commem¬ 
orating the discovery of the Hudson 
River and the successful application of 
steam to navigation by Robert Fulton, 
is the occasion of The Century Co.’s 
issuing a new and richly illustrated edi¬ 
tion of the Works of Washington Irving. 

The name and fame of Irvine is no less 
intimately associated with the Hudson 
River than that of the daring navigator 
who discovered it three hundred years 
ago, or the artist-inventor who , two 
centuries later, first ploughed its waters 
in a vessel successfully driven by steam. 

It would be a trite saying that ‘ * no library 
is complete without Irving ** — but it 
woidd be more to the point to say that 



NO AMERICAN HOME IS COMPLETE WITHOUT IRVING 


The edition is in seven volumes, handsomely bound 
in blue-gray cloth, with gilt tops, comprising the fol¬ 
lowing titles: Voi. I. Sketch Book; II. The Crayon 
Papers, VVolfert's Roost, and Miscellanies; III. Brace- 
bridge Hall, Abbotsford; IV. Tales of a Traveler, 
A Tour on the Prairies; V. Knickerbocker's History 


of New York ; VI. The Alhambra, Newstead Abbey; 
VII. Astoria. Containing twenty-eight illustrations 
by Remington, Castaigne, F. T. Merrill, E. W. Kem¬ 
ble, George Wharton Edwards, and Albert E. Sterner; 
with reproductions of the famous Darley pictures, in¬ 
teresting portraits, etc. 


FILL OUT COUPON NOW! and in addition to the Fulton Edition of Irving’s Works, 

we will send you without extra charge the following: 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS (Globe Text) 


Every word the great dramatist ever wrote, with full glossary 
and indexes, in one superb volume, full gilt edges, flexible grain 
binding, round corners, silk marker, noo pages printed on thin 
opaque paper. No matter how many other editions of Shakespeare 
you may own, this is the one you will turn to oftenest for reading 
and reference. 

THE COMPLETE POEMS AND TALES 
OF EDGAR ALLAN POE 




With introduction by Hamilton Wright Mabie, — beautifully 
illustrated with sixteen striking full-page pictures, the binding a 
silk ribbed, raven-black cloth (gill tops); the 
text printed from new plates on paper of 
fine quality. 


Shakespeare in One Volume 






You Get All These Books 


and The Century Mag- 


(or 


•'O “ -r. JO VV */• 


for One Year 
St. Nicholas, 
if preferred) 


V/, 


% 




O ^ S 

* % ^ 








Poe’s Complete Poems and Tales 
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The New 
International 
Encyclopaedia 

is as scholarly as it is modern. Its staff of editors and con¬ 
tributors comprises the greatest authorities in the world in 
every line of work and thought. The names of its 

_^editors, alone, guarantee this:—Daniel Coit Gilman, 

LL. D., Harry Thurston Peck, Ph. D., L. H. D., and 


Frank Moore Colby, M. A. 

THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA COMPRISES 


22 Volumes 


17,000 Pages 


100,000 Subjects 


7,000 Illustrations 


This Coupon is Worth $5 to You. 


FILL OUT and MAIL THIS COUPON to DODD. MEAD CO.. 372 Fifth Ave., New York. 

We will explain how you can make it worth $5. We will also send, without expense or obligation on your part, 
a handsome SO page book of specimen pages and illustrations from the New International Encyclopaedia, and Year 
Book, also Information regarding our easy payment plan. 

Name,.-.. 

Occupaticn, ...... 

Business Address,... 

Residence,...-..... 

Town... State... w 

McCl. ia6 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 372 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


"THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
is what its name implies—NEW—new all through; and 
it is the ONLY new one. It is not an old work touched up 
here and there,—“rewritten,’’“revised,” “enlarged”—to give 
some color to the claim of modernism; but NEW in the true 
sense: every article, every illustration, ALL the matter of 
which it is composed. 


Not Rewritten 
Not “Revised” 
Not “Enlarged” 


ONLY 

Wholly 

NEW 


Encyclopaedia 
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Dont Use 


Ogf OnYour Skin 
Give Nature 
A Chance % 


WITH 


Jap Rose 

TbeBUBBLE-BATH Soap 


Take a handful of ordinary Soap lather. It feels greasy. It is made from 
animal fats. See the whitish streaks in the lather. 

Take a handful of bubbly Jap Rose lather. There’s millions and millions of 
bubbles, but not one spot of grease to see or feel. It is made from transparent 
vegetable oils. It all dissolves. It loosens dirt and washes away with the dirt. No 
Jap Rose bubble lather can remain in the pores, because the lather is all bubbles 
—no grease. 

It’s complexion suicide to use ordinary soap on your delicate skin. Stop 
doing it. Start using this soap—that washes entirely away. You will see the 
improvement every day after you start to 

“Give Nature a Chance” 

with 

JAP ROSE 

The Bubble Bath Soap 

Made by Kiri j. 

James S. Kirk & Co., 377 N. Water St^, Chicago, I1L 

Snerial Trial Offpr wi!1 * end a fift y-P'ece puzzle and sample cake of Jap Rose 

°r 1 viler Soap for the name of your dealer and ten cenU in stamps. 














THE EXPLORING PARTY LOOKING INTO THE CRATER OF MOUNT EREBUS 
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FARTHEST SOUTH 

THE DASH FOR THE POLE 

BY LIEUTENANT SHACKLETON 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


D AY by day the summit of Erebus 
heralded more and more distinctly 
the return of the sun, which was 
below the horizon for a total 
period of one hundred and twenty 
days. The end of the long night was near, and 
when the darkness was giving way to a sort of 
dim twilight, we began to make preparations 
for the sledging expeditions. 

During the winter, of course, we had been 
giving the best attention possible to our ponies 
and dogs. We were a very small community, 
and the extent and success of our work was 
dependent as much on the condition of the 
animals that were to draw the sledges as on 
the fitness of the men themselves. The first 


step was to find out what weight the ponies 
were actually capable of pulling, and to this end 
the sledges were loaded with known weights, 
and the ponies exercised up and down a meas¬ 
ured two miles on the sea-ice. Every day, 
except when the blizzards stopped us, they were 
taken out, and they were soon in good, hard 
condition. 

We arrived at the conclusion that the best 
results would be secured if 650 pounds per pony 
were made the maximum weight to be carried 
on the sledges, this weight including the weight 
of the sledges themseives, which I have already 
mentioned was about 60 pounds each. Some 
alterations were made in the motor-car in order 
to reduce its weight, all superfluous gear being 


Copyright, 1909, by Ernest Henry Shacklcton in the United States 0 / America: all rights reserved. Copyright in England by "Pearson's 
Magazine," in France by "L'Illustration," and in Italy by "Illustrasione." Copyright, 1909, by The S. S. McClure Co. All rights reserved. 
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FARTHEST SOUTH 




tion, but I decided to give the machine a trial 
at a later date. 

When we three got back from that sledging 
expedition, the eyes of the members of the 
expedition who had never sledged opened wide 
at the appetites we had developed. Porridge, 
bread and butter, and large quantities of seal- 
steak disappeared with astonishing rapidity, 
and after that we were inclined to lapse into a 
condition of somnolence. 


SNOW CRYSTALS ON THE SURFACE OF 
THE SEA-ICE 

taken off; and its performances on the sea-ice 
were so satisfactory that we had high hopes for 
the future. Before testing the car on the 
Barrier surface, however, I decided to make a 
reconnaissance toward the inte¬ 
rior, in order to see what the 
actual conditions were under 
the low temperature that would 
prevail. 

On August 12 th, about ten 
days before the sun returned to 
us, I started off with Professor 
David and Armytageon a jour¬ 
ney south. We experienced low 
temperatures and one heavy 
blizzard. Thethermometeroften 
recorded from 50 to 56 degrees 
below zero, and the discomforts 
of sledging in the semi-darkness 
made us appreciate the warmth 
and light of our little hut when 
we returned on August 19 th. 

The surface of the Barrier 
seemed to me to be impractica¬ 
ble for the motor-car, owing to 
the tremendously heavy snow¬ 
fall, which was much greater 
than on the Discovery expedi¬ 


Training the Ponies for the Sledge Trip 

As spring approached, more work was under¬ 
taken in connection with the training of the 
ponies. They were made to draw the sledges 
on which coal was brought from the coal depot, 
and also ice from a lake about three quarters 
of a mile distant from the hut, this ice being the 
source of our supply of fresh water. The dogs 
I had taken south with the idea of not giving 
them much serious work, for I pinned my faith 
to the Manchurian ponies; but they proved very 
useful, and as several litters of puppies had 
arrived at the winter quarters, we had a service¬ 
able number available for sledging. 

In view of the low temperature that I knew 
from former experience prevailed on the Barrier 
in September, I decided not to take the ponies 
on the depot expedition, which was to be under¬ 
taken for the purpose of advancing stores for 
the southern journey. We did not want to 
risk the ponies in preliminary work. Neither 
were the dogs to go on this expedition, for the 
drift, an inevitable accompaniment of southerly 
winds, would stop them from pulling, and I felt 


SEALS )UST LEAVING THE WATER AT A ■BLOW-HOLE” 










THE MANCHURIAN PONIES USED BY SHACKLETON INSTEAD OF DOGS FOR THE SOUTHERN 
SLEDGE TRIP. THEY PROVED A REMARKABLE SUCCESS. THEY WERE WELL FED 
UNTIL THE FOOD BEGAN TO GIVE OUT, WHEN THEY WERE KILLED, 

AND THEIR FLESH WAS EATEN OR DEPOSITED IN DEPOTS 







THE CHRISTMAS DINNER AT THE WINTER QUARTERS. LIEUTENANT SHACKI.ETON 
CAN BE DIMLY SEEN AT THE HEAD OF THE TABLE 


that there might be times when men would be 
able to travel while dogs would be held up. A 
party of six men would be able to march in all 
but the worst blizzards. Preparations went 
on apace, and by September 22 d we were ready 
to make a start. 

I have already made some reference to the 
sledging equipment, and I will now deal more 
particularly with this matter. Our sledges had 
been made for us in Norway, and we were 
fortunate in securing the advice and assistance 
of several experienced Arctic explorers. The 
main requirement of a good sledge for Polar 
work is that it shall be rigid in its upright and 
cross bars, and yet able to yield to uneven 
surfaces; so that when traveling over sastrugi 
(wind-furrows in the snow) the strain will not 
be too severe. 

Suppleness the Characteristic of 
a Good Sledge 

A good sledge is so supple that it will have an 
undulating, almost snakelike movement over 
rough snow, and there was nothing wanting 
in our sledges in this respect. The wooden 
runners were about four inches wide, and were 
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made of specially selected hickory, split with 
the grain, and the frame gave a clearance above 
the snow of six inches, which has been found to 
be ample for all practical purposes. The parts 
were held together by rawhide lashings, and the 
only rigid portions were the junctions of the 
uprights and cross-pieces, where there was a 
short iron stay. After our experience on the 
Barrier ice with the Discovery expedition, we 
had decided to dispense with metal runners, 
as these are not satisfactory on snow. 

The harness for man haulage consisted of 
broad canvas bands which went round the hips 
and were held in position by straps across the 
shoulders. This harness was fastened by lines 
to a wooden span attached to the bow of the 
sledge; it was simple and light, and was easily 
taken off. It served as a safeguard when any 
mertiber of the party chanced to fall through 
the lid of a crevasse, and this was an important 
consideration. On the depot journey in the 
spring we decided to take two three-man 
sleeping-bags, for, in the very low temperatures 
we expected to experience, the warmth of one 
another’s bodies would add to our comfort dur¬ 
ing the sleeping hours. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE BEING USED TO LAY DEPOTS ON THE ICE 







THE POINT AT WHICH SHACKLETON AND HIS PARTY LEFT THE BARRIER ICE AND STARTED TO 
ASCEND THE GREAT GLACIER. THEY CLIMBED MOUNT HOPE, ON THE LEFT. IN ORDER 
TO SEE WHAT LAY BEYOND THE MOUNTAINS, AND THEN MADE THEIR WAY 
THROUGH THE SOUTHERN GATEWAY AT THE RIGHT OF THE PICTURE 


Apart from this, the use of a three-man bag 
is attended with disadvantages, such as the 
possibility of one man snoring and disturbing 
his companions; moreover, sometimes a sudden 
desire would seize one man to get a little more 
air, for at night the opening of the bag would 


be closed, leaving only a narrow slit for the 
admission of air, and occasionally a feeling of 
suffocation ensued. The attempt to get a 
breath of fresh air would mean the admission 
of an icy-cold blast, and the indignation of the 
other two men can be imagined. 



88° 25' SOUTH. LIEUTENANT SHACKLETON STANDS NEXT TO THE FLAG 








THE DEPOT AT THE FOOT OF THE GLACIER. SHACKI.F.TON AND HIS MEN HAD BEEN WITHOUT FOOD FOR MORE THAN THIRTY 

HOURS WHEN THEY REACHED THIS DEPOT ON THE RETURN JOURNEY 








THE CHRISTMAS CAMP OF THE SOUTHERN PARTY, WITH THE QUEEN’S FLAG AND THE SLEDGE FLAGS FLYING. THE MEN’S FROZEN 
BREATH CAN BE SEEN ON THEIR FACES. ON CHRISTMAS DAY THEY HAD THEIR FIRST FULL MEAL FOR MANY 
WEEKS, AND IT WAS NOT UNTIL TWO MONTHS LATER THAT THEY WERE AGAIN FREE FROM HUNGER 
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The object of the depot journey, it will 
be understood, was to place a store of pro¬ 
visions at an advanced point south, in order 
that when we started out on our attempt to 
reach the Pole we might be able to leave 
that point with the full quantity of sup¬ 
plies. We decided that the best stuff to 
put at the depot would be pony maize, 
because there was always the possibility 
that we might not be able to find the 
depot again, and the loss of the maize, 
though a serious matter, would not have 
been fatal to the work of the southern 
party. 

We started from the winter quarters on 
this depot journey on September 22d, the 
party consisting of Adams, Wild, Marshall, 
Joyce, Marston, Day, and myself, with a 
load of about 170 pounds per man. We 
reached latitude 79 0 36' south, a distance 
of over 120 geographical miles from the 
winter quarters, laid the depot, which will 
hereafter be called depot A, and with 
hard marches returned to the hut by 
October 13th. 

At different stages of the journey, owing 
to blizzards, we were laid up in our sleeping- 
bags, unable to march, for seven days and 
a half, and very low temperatures pre¬ 
vailed. At times the petroleum for our 
stoves was practically frozen, and at other 



AN ERRATIC BOULDER NEAR CAPE ROYDS, BROUGHT 
DOWN FROM THE FAR INTERIOR AT THE PERIOD 
WHEN THE ICE-SHEET COVERED ALL THE LAND 



THE SLEDGE TAKEN TO THE LAST CAMP AND BACK TO THE FOOT OF THE GLACIER. THE BOW 
WAS BROKEN AND THE RUNNERS WERE SO BADLY WORN THAT ONE HAD BROKEN 
AWAY AT THE END. THUS DISABLED, IT WOULD NOT RUN STRAIGHT 
AND WAS A GREAT TRIAL TO THE WEARY AND HUNGRY MEN 












THE SOUTHERN PARTY IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE RETURN TO THE SHIP. READING 
FROM THE LEFT, THEY ARE WILD, LIEUTENANT SHACKLF.TON, 

DR. MARSHALL, AND LIEUTENANT ADAMS 


times it could only be*poured out as a creamy 
fluid, for all the world like condensed milk. We 
made very good timecoming back, and arrived at 
headquarters with the usual sledgers’ appetites. 

By this time the party at the hut had been 
reduced in numbers, for Professor David, 
accompanied by Douglas Mawson and Dr. 
Mackay, had started on the long northern 
journey that resulted in the attainment of the 
Magnetic Pole. 1 said good-by to them on 
September 22d, 1908, and it was March, 1909, 
before I saw them again. 

When we had returned from the depot 
journey and had recovered from the lassitude 
that follows severe work on the ice, we became 
still more active in the training of the ponies 
and dogs, and made short journeys to Hut 
Point, where we stored the provisions that we 
proposed to take with us on the journey south. 
Hut Point, which lay about twenty miles south 
of us, was the spot at which the Discovery 
expedition wintered in 1902. The Discovery’s 
hut, as 1 have mentioned, was still standing, 
and it made a very good short-distance depot, 
and was often a welcome shelter from the bliz¬ 
zards that swept down on that portion of 
McMurdo Sound. 


'' Hoosh ’ ’ the Chief Ration on the 
Sledge Trip 

By the middle of October we had secured 
definite information regarding the capabilities 
of the ponies, and the question of the food sup¬ 
ply for the sledging journey had been settled. 
Dr. Marshall had studied carefully the relative 
heat-giving and fat-forming values of our provi¬ 
sions, and the ration had been fixed at thirty- 
two ounces per man per day. We had decided 
that the food supplies for the southern party 
should consist of sugar, pemmican, biscuits, 
cheese, plasmon, chocolate, tea, cocoa, “emer¬ 
gency ration,” and "emergency Oxo.” Sugar, 
which has great heat-giving properties, was an 
important item. The biscuits weighed about 
twelve to the pound, and were made of whole 
meal, with 25 per cent of plasmon added. 

The pemmican was made of the best part of 
beef, ground down and mixed with 60 per cent 
of lard. There are many kinds of pemmican 
on the market, but that procured for the expe¬ 
dition from Copenhagen was particularly good. 
The plasmon powder was added to our tea, 
and we found it a valuable preparation. The 
"emergency ration,” which consisted of crushed 
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bacon, peas, and beans, was added to pemmican 
and powdered biscuit to make “hoosh,” the 
chief item of the limited menu. We had hoosh 
in the morning and evening, with biscuits; and 
the chocolate and cheese, also with biscuits, 
were used on alternate days for lunch. We drank 
tea at lunch, and cocoa at breakfast and dinner. 

Ike Same Clothes Worn for Four Months 

I decided to take eleven-foot sledges, this 
length having proved to be the most satisfac¬ 
tory. We had only four ponies left, for of the 
eight landed we had lost four through their 
eating sand — a loss that was very unfortunate. 
We decided to take no heavy cloth clothing on 
our journey. Each man’s outfit of garments 
consisted of two pairs of Jaeger pajama trousers, 
singlet, shirt, guernsey, Burberry overalls, ten 
pairs of heavy socks, three pairs of fmneskoe, 
Balaclava cap for the head, with Burberry 
covering, large muffler, and fur mitts, hung from 
the neck by pieces of lamp-wick so that they 
would not be lost when taken from the hands. 
With this outfit we were absent from the hut 
for one third of a year. 

Washing is not possible on a sledging journey, 
though at the winter quarters we were fairly reg¬ 
ular in our ablutions. The second pair of pajama 
trousers was intended to put over the others 
when we got into low temperatures. We selected 
one-man sleeping-bags, so that each man had 
a refuge of his own inside which he could write 
his diary and look at his Penates and Lares. 

As regards instruments, we had a small, 
compact theodolite, weighing with the tripod 
about eighteen pounds, prismatic compasses and 
ordinary small compasses for checking our 
course as we marched, boiling-point thermom¬ 
eters to determine altitude, aneroid barome¬ 
ters, spirit thermometers graduated down 
to 100 degrees below zero, tables for working 
out observations, protractors, and dividers. All 
these items, with a supply of note-books, were 
stored in one box, which weighed about forty 
pounds. We also had sledge-meters by which 
to determine the distance traveled day by day. 

Shackleton Starts for the Pole 

It was on October 28th that the southern 
party left the winter quarters at Cape Royds 
and started on the long journey toward the 
Pole. We were four strong,— Dr. Marshall, 
Adams, Wild, and myself,— and the distant 
goal of our ambition was, of course, the Pole 
itself, though we were not unmindful of the 
value of the general information that we might 
be able to secure. We had provisions for 
ninety-one days, with pony rations for a lesser 
period, and we reckoned on being able to use 


the ponies for food as they became exhaujted 
or their food supply gave out. We were accom¬ 
panied by a supporting party provisioned for 
fourteen days, my idea being that it could 
accompany us for nine days and return in five 
days; but bad weather caused me to send it 
back sooner than I had expected. 

Hut Point was our first camp, and we did 
not get away from there until November 3d, 
owing to one of the ponies having gone lame 
while crossing the sea-ice. Soon after this our 
difficulties commenced. I he snow was soft 
and the ice full of crevasses, and a blizzard 
swept down upon us. On November 7th we 
were in a maze of crevasses off White Island, 
only thirty miles south of Hut Point, and 1 
ordered the return of the supporting party to 
winter quarters. Our comrades cheered us on 
our way with hearty handshakes and good 
wishes, and it was with mingled feelings that 
we watched them start on their journey back 
to comparative comfort and plenty. 

Adams Rescued from a Crevasse 

The weather cleared for a short time soon 
after this, and we were on the march when one 
of the ponies, which was being led by Adams, 
stepped on a hidden crevasse and went down 
to its middle with him in the soft snow. 

The position was acutely dangerous, because 
the treacherous snow-lid might have broken 
away altogether at any moment and precipi¬ 
tated pony and man to death far below'. Wild, 
who was traveling behind with another sledge, 
came to the rescue and enabled Adams to haul 
himself and the pony out just where the crack 
opened into an apparently bottomless cavern. 
We had a remarkably narrow escape from losing 
Adams, the pony, and half our provisions. 
After this we camped for two days until the 
weather cleared. 

The traveling was terribly hard when we 
resumed our journey. The apparently level 
plain over which w'e were making our slow way 
proved, on closer acquaintance, to be seamed 
in every direction with crevasses, often lightly 
covered with the new snow, and the keenest 
vigilance was necessary in order to avoid 
accidents. Presently we got on to the great 
snow-plain, sw'ept by the wind into furrows, or 
sastrugi. We reached depot A on November 
1 sth, and took with us part of the stores placed 
there by the depot expedition. 

Each day was much like the one that had 
gone before. We turned out of our sleeping- 
bags at twenty minutes to five in the morning, 
and had breakfast — consisting of hoosh. biscuits, 
and cocoa — at six. The preparations for the 
day’s journey were rendered difficult and slow 
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by the low temperature, and it would be eight 
o’clock before we were able to get on the march. 

Tents had to be struck, ponies harnessed, and 
sledges packed; and then we would start south 
again, traveling in single file through the soft 
snow. Each man led a pony, and we took turns 
at traveling in front and breaking the trail. At 
the end of each hour there would be a five 
minutes’ spell. We would stop one hour for 
lunch, and would camp for the night at 6 p.m., 
having been nine hours on the march. It was 
a regular routine, unbroken by incident, and 
saved from monotony only by the fact that we 
were working hard and ever moving south. 

A Pony Killed and Eaten 

The ponies received first attention when we 
pitched camp. They were brushed, covered 
with their cloths, tethered to a steel wire 
stretched between two sledges, and fed. The 
pony rations consisted of maize and "Maujee 
ration,” a mixture of dried carrots, currants, 
sugar, plasmon, and meat, and they were given 
ten pounds a day each. Indeed, if a pony 
showed signs of hunger after having finished 
this allowance, it was given a little more, for 
we did not stint the animals at all. We fed 
them well and treated them well as long as pos¬ 
sible, and, when their food began to run short, 
killed them in merciful fashion, the carcasses 
providing food for our own consumption. 

While the ponies were being "bedded,” the 
cook for the week was busy preparing our 
evening meal. The tents would be pitched, 
and the cook would take possession of one, 
which later would have special attractions as 
a sleeping-tent on account of its comparative 
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warmth. A cooker, filled with snow, would be 
handed in, and the cook would proceed to make 
hoosh over one of the Primus stoves. 

The happiest period of the day was when we 
sat round the stove inside the tent and ate our 
warm meal, preparatory to creeping into the 
sleeping-bags, writing up our diaries and notes, 
and dropping into the deep sleep that is born 
of utter physical weariness. 

The second depot was made in latitude 8i° 4' 
south, at a point about eighty-eight miles from 
depot A, and there we killed a pony. The rations 
for the ponies were running short, and, moreover, 
we wanted fresh meat for the depot and to carry 
with us. We held a consultation as to the 
amount of food to be left behind, and used a 
sledge to mark the spot, sinking it into the 
snow so that about eight feet projected above 
the surface of the barrier. A bamboo pole with 
a black flag on the top was lashed to the sledge, 
but of course we were dependent largely on 
observations of the surrounding country for the 
location of the depots, since the sledge and flag 
could be seen only a short distance. We left 
pony meat, a tin of oil, and a supply of biscuits 
at the depot, and we aimed at establishing a 
similar one at every hundred-mile stage of the 
journey, so that there would be enough to see 
us through on the way back. 

Ice-covered Mountains Bar the Way 
to the Pole 

On November 22d we saw new' land for the 
first time, a range of mountains, ice-covered 
and stern, with here and there a peak of bare 
rock. It falls to the lot of few men to get so 
far from the beaten paths of the world as to 
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discover land not previously seen by human 
eyes, and it was with feelings almost of awe 
that we gazed across the snow-plain at those 
distant peaks. 

The trend of the mountains was about south¬ 
east, but our pleasure in our discovery was 
somewhat damped by the knowledge that if the 
range continued in that direction we would be 
unable to march due south on the level surface 
of the Barrier, but would have to find some way 
up the mountains if we were to attain the Pole. 
On that day we did over fifteen statute miles, 
in spite of a head-wind and the worst surface we 
had yet encountered, the snow being so soft in 
places that the ponies sank up to their bellies. 

In the space at my disposal in a magazine 
article 1 cannot deal with many of the incidents 
of the journey, such as the gradual rising of 
new land, the tortuous traveling amongst the 
ice-chasms, the narrow escapes from disaster, 
and the ascent of the mountain, which we felt 
justified in calling Mount Hope, for from here 
we saw the great glacier which we thought 
would lead us to the Pole itself. 

On closer acquaintance this glacier proved to 
be as full of pitfalls, chasms, and trouble as it 
well could be. I must pass on quickly to the 
day on which we began the ascent of this 
glacier, for 1 decided that this road of inland ice 
offered the only way of passing the mountains 
and getting south. We made our way on to 
the glacier through a gap in the mountain range 
which we called the “Southern Gateway," and, 
as soon as we began the ascent, found a great 
difference in the distance we were able to travel 
daily. 

On December 6th we spent from 8 a.m. until 
2 p.m. traveling 600 yards, for the surface of 
the glacier was honeycombed with crevasses, 
some hidden under the snow, some gaping open, 
but all dangerous. When we looked down into 
the blue-black depths of those caverns, no 
bottoms could be seen, and a false step on the 
part of any one of us would mean death and a 
severe blow to the hopes of the expedition. We 
were unable to take the sledges over these 
crevasses with full loads, and so had to “relay” 
our food and equipment, while at each journey 
the runners of the sledges suffered from the 
sharp edges of the ice. I can best describe the 
days that followed by giving extracts from my 
diary. 

Wild’s Miraculous Escape from Death 

December 7th was nearly a tragic day for us. 
“Started at 8 a.m., Adams, Marshall, and myself 
pulling one sledge with 450 pounds, and Wild 
leading Socks behind.” I wrote in my diary. 
“Slopes of very deep snow, into which Socks 


sank up to his belly, and we plunged in and out 
continually, making it very trying work. Passed 
several crevasses on our right hand, and could 
see more to the left. I he light became bad 
at 1 p.m., when we camped for lunch, and it 
was hard to see the crevasses, as most were 
more or less snow-covered. After lunch light 
better, and as we marched along we were con¬ 
gratulating ourselves on it, when suddenly we 
heard a shout of' Help!' from Wild. We stopped 
at once and rushed to his assistance, and saw the 
pony-sledge with the forward end down a 
crevasse, and Wild reaching out from the side 
of the gulf, grasping the sledge. No sign of the 
pony. We soon got up to Wild, and he 
scrambled out of the dangerous position; but 
poor Socks had gone. Wild had a miraculous 
escape. He was following up our tracks, and 
we had passed over a crevasse which was 
entirely covered with snow; but the weight of 
the pony broke through the snow-crust, and in 
a second all was over. Wild says he felt a 
rushing wind, the leading-rope was snatched 
from his hand, and he put out his arms and just 
caught the farther edge of the chasm. 

“Fortunately for Wild and us. Socks’ weight 
snapped the swingletree of the sledge, so it w'as 
saved, though the upper bearer was broken. 
We lay dowrn on our stomachs and looked over 
into the gulf, but no sound or sign came to us; 
a black, bottomless pit it seemed to be. We 
hitched the pony-sledge to ourselves, and 
started off again, now' with a weight of 1,000 
pounds for the four of us. Camped at 6 p.m., 
very tired, having to retreat from a maze of 
crevasses and rotten ice on to a patch where we 
could pitch our tent. We are indeed thankful 
for Wild’s escape. When I think over the 
events of the day I realize what the loss of the 
sledge would have meant to us. We would 
have had left only two sleeping-bags for the 
four of us, and I doubt w hether we could have 
got back to our winter quarters with the short 
equipment. Our chance of reaching the Pole 
would have been gone. We take on the maize 
for ourselves to eat. There is one ray of light in 
this bad day, and that is that anyhow we could 
not have taken Socks on much farther. We 
would have had to shoot him to-night; so that 
although his loss is a serious matter to us, for 
we had counted on the meat, still we know that 
for traction purposes he would have been of 
little further use. When we tried to camp to¬ 
night, we stuck our ice-axes into the snow to see 
whether there were any more hidden crevasses, 
and everywhere the axes went through, it 
would have been folly to pitch our camp in that 
place, as we might easily have dropped through 
during the night. We had to retreat a quarter 
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of a mile to pitch the tent. It was very un¬ 
pleasant to turn back, even for this short dis¬ 
tance, but on this job one must expect reverses.” 

The Party Inclosed in a Maze of 
Concealed Crevasses 

On December 9th I wrote: “ Another splendid 
day, and much we needed it, for we have had 
one of our hardest days’ work, and certainly 
the most dangerous so far. Started at 7.45 a.m. 
over blue ice, and in less than an hour were in a 
perfect maze of crevasses, some thinly bridged 
with snow, and others with a thicker and there¬ 
fore more deceptive covering. Marshall went 
through one, and was only saved by his harness. 
He had quite disappeared down below the level 
of the ice, and it was one of those crevasses that 
open out from the top with no bottom to be 
seen, and I dare say a drop of at least 1,000 feet. 
Soon after Adams went through; then I did. 

"The situation became momentarily more 
dangerous and uncertain; the sledges, skidding 
about, came up against the sheer, knife-like 
edges of some of the crevasses, and thus the 
bow of the second sledge, which had been 
strained when Socks fell, gave way. We decided' 
to relay over this portion of the glacier until we 
got on safer ground, and it was well past eleven 
before we got both sledges on to better ice. 
Camped at 11.45 to g et the sun’s meridian 
altitude, and, to save time while watching the 
sun’s rise and fall, decided to lunch at noon. 
The latitude we found to be 84° 2 ' south, which 
is not so bad considering that we have been 
hauling our heavy load of 250 pounds per man 
uphill for the last two days. 

"At noon we were nearly 2,500 feet above 
sea-level. In the afternoon we had another 
heavy pull, and now are camped between two 
huge crevasses, but on a patch of hard snow. 
Camped at 6 p.m., very tired and extremely 
hungry after dragging uphill all afternoon for 
over five hours. Eight p.m.: Now 3,000 feet 
above sea-level. Low cumulus clouds hanging 
in the south, as they have done for many days 
past, obscuring any view in that direction. 
Anxiously hoping to find soon a level and inland 
ice-sheet so that we can put on more speed. 
Distance to-day 11 miles 1,450 yards. Talk 
now is mainly about food and things we would 
like to eat, and at meal-times our hoosh disap¬ 
pears with far too great speed. We are all 
looking forward to Christmas Day, for then, 
come what may, we are going to be full of 
food.” 

These altitudes and any future ones quoted 
from the diary are uncorrected for temperature 
and comparison with the base station. It was 
not until we returned to winter quarters that 


the corrections could be made, and eventually 
we made a reduction in the various heights. 

The Terrible Journey Over the Ice Chasms 

"Our distance — three miles for the day — 
expresses more readily than I can write it the 
nature of the day's work,” I wrote on December 
1 2th. “Started 7.40 a.m. on worst surface 
possible. Sharp-edged blue ice full of chasms 
and crevasses, rising to hills and descending 
into gullies, in fact, a surface that could not be 
equaled in any Polar work for difficulty in 
traveling. Our sledges are suffering greatly, 
and it is a constant strain on us both to save 
the "sledges from breaking or going down 
crevasses and to save ourselves as well. 

"We are a mass of bruises where we have 
fallen on the sharp ice, but, thank God, no one 
has even a sprain. It has been relay work to¬ 
day, for we could only take on one sledge at a 
time, two of us taking turns at pulling the sledge 
whilst the others steadied and held the sledge 
to keep it straight. Thus we advanced one 
mile, then we returned over the crevasses and 
hauled up the other sledge. Repeating this 
to-day for three miles gave us nine miles’ 
marching over a surface where many times a 
slip meant death. Still, we have advanced 
three miles to the south, and to-night we are 
camped on a patch of neve. By using our ice- 
axes we made a place for the tent. 

"The weather is still beautifully fine, though 
low clouds obscure our horizon to the south. 
Marshall is putting in the bearings and angles 
of the new mountains; they still keep bearing 
to the west and east. Distance, 3 miles 500 
yards; with relays, 9 miles 1,500 yards.” 

"We made a start at 7.20 a.m.,” I wrote on 
December 17th, "and had an uphill pull all the 
morning over blue ice with patches of snow, 
which impeded our progress until we learned 
that the best way was to rush the sledges over 
them, for it was very difficult to keep one’s 
footing on the smooth ice, and haul the sledges 
astern over the snow. 

“ By 1 p.m. we had done eight miles of this 
uphill work, and in the afternoon we did four 
more. We had worked from 7.23 a.m. until 
6.40 p.m., with one hour’s rest for lunch only, 
and it seems as though twelve miles was not 
much, but the last two hours’ going was very 
stiff. We had to take on one sledge at a time 
up the icy slope, and even then we had to 
cut steps w r ith our ice-axes as we went along. 

"The work was made more difficult by the 
fact that a strong southerly wind was dead in 
our faces. The second sledge we hauled up the 
rise by means of the Alpine rope. We made 
it fast to the sledge, went on with the first sledge 
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till the rope was stretched out to its full length, 
then cut a place to stand on, and by our united 
efforts hauled the sledge up to where we stood. 
We repeated this until we had managed to 
reach a fairly level spot with both the sledges, 
and we pitched our tents on a small patch of 
snow. There was not enough of the snow to 
make fast the snow-cloths of the tents, and we 
had to take the gear off the sledges and pile 
that round to supplement the snow. 

“We have burned our boats behind us now 
as regards warm clothing, for this afternoon 
we made a depot in by the rocks of the island 
we are passing, and there left everything except 
the barest necessaries. 

The Great Plateau is Sighted 

“After dinner to-night Wild went up the 
hillside in order to have a look at the plateau. 
He came down with the news that the plateau 
is in sight at last, and that to-morrow should 
see us at the end of our difficulties. He also 
brought down with him some very interesting 
geological specimens, some of which certainly 
look like coal. The quality may be poor, but 
I have little doubt that the stuff is coal. If 
that proves to be the case, the discovery will 
be most interesting to the scientific world. 
Wild tells me that there are about six seams of 
this dark stuff, mingled with sandstone, and 
that the seams are from four inches to seven 
or eight feet in thickness. There are vast 
quantities of it lying on the hillside. We took 
a photograph of the sandstone, and I wish very 
much that we could spare time to examine the 
rocks more thoroughly. We may be able to 
do this on the way back. We have but little 
time for geological work, for our way is south, 
and time is short; but we found that the main 
rock is sandstone and on our way back we will 
collect some. It is gusty to-night, but beau¬ 
tifully clear. The altitude, according to the 
hypsometer, is 6,100 feet.” 

When we got back to the ship, Professor 
David reported that some of the specimens 
were coal, and others “mother of coal.” 

This sort of work continued day by day. 
"Almost up,” I wrote on December 18th. 
“Altitude to-night is 7,400 feet above sea-level. 
This has been one of our hardest days, but 
worth it, for we are just on the plateau at last. 
Started at 7.30, relaying the sledges, and did 
6 miles 600 yards, which means nearly jg miles 
for the day of actual traveling. All the morn¬ 
ing worked up loose, slippery ice, hauling the 
sledges up one at a time by means of the Alpine 
rope, then pulling in harness on the less stiff 
rises. Camped for lunch at 12.45 on the crest 
of a rise close to the pressure, and in the midst 


of crevasses, into one of which I managed to 
fall, also Adams. Whilst lunch was preparing 
I got some rock from the land, quite different 
from the sandstone of yesterday. The moun¬ 
tains are all different just here. The land on 
our left shows beautifully clear stratified lines, 
and on the west side sandstone stands out, 
greatly weathered. All afternoon relayed up 
a long snow-slope, and were hungry and tired 
when we reached camp. 

"We have been saving food to make it spin 
out, so that increases our hunger, and each 
night we all dream of food. We save two 
biscuits per man per day, also pemmican and 
sugar, eking out our food with pony maize, 
which we soak in water to make it less hard. 
All this means that now we have five weeks' 
food, while we are about 340 statute miles from 
the Pole, with the same distance back. We 
keep crevasses with us still, but 1 think to¬ 
morrow will see the end of this." 

Although I thought that we were almost on 
the top of the plateau, it was not until December 
25th that we were really there. Even then we 
were kept climbing up more or less steep ridges. 

I will take the next extract from my diary 
for Christmas Day, the occasion to which we 
had looked forward with such keen anticipation 
on account of the proposal to treat ourselves 
then to a really good feed. 

Christmas Dinner Eaten at 85° South 
Latitude 

"December 25th, Christmas Day," I wrote. 
"Forty-eight degrees of frost, drift-snow, and 
a strong biting south wind; such has been the 
order of the day. Marched from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
up one of the steepest rises we have yet done, 
crevassed in places. We are 9,500 feet above 
sea-level and our latitude at 6 p.m. 85° 55' 
south. We started away at 7 a.m. after a 
good breakfast, and soon came to soft snow, 
through which our worn and torn sledge- 
runners dragged heavily. All morning we 
hauled along, and at noon had done 5 miles 
250 yards. Sights gave us 85° 51'south. We 
had lunch then, and I took a photograph of the 
camp with theQueen’s flag flying, and our sledge 
flags, and with my companions in the picture. 

"It was cold, the temperature being 16 0 F., 
and the wind went through us. All afternoon 
we worked steadily uphill, and could see, at 
6 p.m., new land plainly trending to the south¬ 
east. Camped at 6 p.m., wind increasing. We 
had a splendid dinner. First hoosh, consist¬ 
ing of pony ration boiled up with pemmican, 
some of our emergency. Oxo, and biscuit; 
then, in the cocoa water I boiled our little 
plum-pudding, which a friend of Wild’s had 
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given him. This, with a drop of medical 
brandy, was a luxury which Lucullus himself 
would have envied. Then cocoa, and lastly 
cigars and a spoonful of creme de menthe sent 
us by a friend in Scotland. 

The Party Down to Starvation Rations 

"We are full to-night, and it is the last time 
we shall be for many a long day. After dinner 
we discussed the situation, and have decided 
to reduce our food still further. 

"We have now about 570 statute miles to 
do to get to the Pole and back to where we 
are at the moment, and we have one month’s 
food and only three weeks’ biscuits; so we are 
going to make each week’s food last ten days, 
and have one biscuit in the morning, three at 
midday, and two at night. It is the only thing 
to do. To-morrow we throw away everything 
but the most absolute necessaries. Already 
we are, as regards clothes, down to the limit. 
We must trust to our old sledge-runners, and 
dump the spare ones. One must risk this. 
Here we are away from all the world. Home 
thoughts are much with us to-day. . . . Mar¬ 
shall took our temperatures to-night. We are 
all two degrees sub-normal, but fit as can be. 11 
is a fine,open-air life, and we are getting south.” 

When we decided that Christmas night still 
further to reduce our daily allowance of food, 
we had just finished a splendid meal, and could 
look at the proposal with a measure of com¬ 
placency; but 

There was no time for mirth or laughter 
In the cold, gray dawn of the morning after, 

when we saw the small supply of food that had 
to sustain us through a march of ten hours. 

A strong blizzard wind still continued ; 
indeed, throughout our journey toward the 
Pole, we had this wind in our faces. In the 
days that followed our Christmas feast we 
found our strength decreasing through weari¬ 
ness and lack of food. The ration was hardly 
sufficient to keep warmth in our bodies, and we 
felt the cold severely. 

On January 4th we were advancing over a 
vast snow-plain, with no land in sight, and, 
after a consultation with my comrades, 1 
decided to risk leaving a depot of food and 
stores on the plateau. This lightened our load, 
but there was a serious danger that we might 
not be able to find the depot again in the waste 
of snow, and in order to guard against this 
eventuality as far as possible, we took the five 
bamboo poles from one of the tents, and stuck 
one up in the snow, with a black flag on top, 


at intervals of about twelve miles, to serve as 
guides on the way back. We were left with a 
load of 70 pounds per man, and in our weak¬ 
ened condition found more difficulty in dealing 
with this than we had with 250 pounds per 
man a few weeks earlier. We were making 
about twelve or fourteen miles a day. 

The Pole has to be Abandoned 

On January 6th we camped in a blizzard with 
high drift in latitude 88° 7' south. The wind 
rose during the night, and for the next sixty 
hours it was blowing with a force of seventy 
or eighty miles an hour, the temperature at 
times being as low as 70 degrees of frost. The 
situation was serious, for not only was our 
advance being stopped and our precious food 
disappearing, but there was doubt as to whether 
the sledge tracks and flags would remain to 
guide us back to the depot on which our lives 
depended. During that sixty hours we had 
many times to restore the circulation in one 
another's feet, for the temperature inside the 
worn and torn tent, which had now to contain 
the whole party, was just about the same as in 
the open air, and the snow drifted in all the 
time. As those dark hours went on, we prayed 
for a cessation of the blizzard, and at 1 a.m. 
on January 9th it began to break. 

The blizzard had done its work, however, and 
we recognized that we had just about reached 
our limit. We got up at 2 a.m., and at 4 a.m. 
were away for a final march south, taking with 
us nothing but food, instruments, and the 
Queen’s flag, with a bamboo rod for a staff. 

Half running, half walking, we made that 
last march, and at 9 a.m., in latitude 88° 23' 
south, we hoisted the Union Jack. We could 
do no more, for to go farther meant abandoning 
all hope of getting back to our depots. 

The Pole, though only 97 geographical miles 
away, was impossible for us to attain. Before 
us stretched the same white plain over which 
we had traveled for many days; our powerful 
Goertz glasses showed no signs of land, and we 
could safely assume that the geographical 
South Pole was situated on this immense 
plateau, between 10,000 and 11,000 feet above 
sea-level, and certainly the coldest and one of 
the most stormy parts of the world. We took 
a photograph of the party, with the Queen’s 
flag blowing out in the icy wind that cut us to 
the bone, took possession of the plateau on 
behalf of His Majesty, and immediately began 
the march back to our camp, our faces once 
more turned north. 


NOTE.—In the November number Lieutenant Shacklelon will tell of his return journey, 
and of the discovery of the Magnetic South Pole by the northern party . — Editor. 



ON KINDILINI 

BY 

JOHN FLEMING WILSON 

ILLUST RAT IONS BY GEORGE HARDING 



W E had been gossiping idly 
on the lanai of the big 
hotel, and our budget of 
scandal was exhausted. 
Harper leaned back, wav¬ 
ing his hands impatiently at the moving crowd 
that circled and hummed under the lights. 
"There is something devilish about all this," 
he muttered. "Why do we excuse things 
down here that we would strongly reprobate 
at home? I am very near to belief in what 
a shocked Briton said last night about there 
not being any God in these latitudes." 
"Manners are different,” I paltered. 

Harper breathed out a strong "Pah! 

Right is right! Society ought to pun¬ 
ish - " 

The Oldest Journalist in the South 
Seas raised his eyes. "It’s not al¬ 
together society’s business," he said. 

"You and I can punish only after 
hearing all the evidence; society — 
sometimes — has to yield to Fate, or 
God, if you prefer that title. And I 
have come to think that God knows 
best and punishes most severely. And 
it is more merciful to leave it to Him; 
for when He punishes He pardons, too. 

You and I never pardon. We miss 
the kernel of the law.” 

“ Nonsense," H arper put in brusquely. 

"You see people going free every day. 

If society doesn’t exact her penalties 
and execute her laws, there is no pun¬ 
ishment at all. I judge-" 


"I’m not so sure that we — you have a right 
to judge,” went on the old man thoughtfully. 
"Now, I was just thinking about Honoria 
McLean and Kindilini.” 

"Who was she?” we demanded. 

"She was the woman that Henry Plicott ran 
away with twenty-five years ago. It was all 
before your time. But it shows that when a 
man and a woman have evaded society, they 
are face to face with — with destiny, or God; 
or is it themselves? 

“It was, as I’ve said” (the Oldest Journalist 
went on), "something more or less than twenty- 


ALEXANDER, SNUFF-BOX IN HAND, STARED OUT 
UPON THE OCEAN” 
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"HENRY TOOK HONORIA AS HIS CONSTANT COMPANION” 


five years ago. Henry Plicott came from the 
States to sell machinery to the sugar-planters. 
I recall him as a spare, solemn 
fellow, with hungry brown eyes. 

He had the usual vices, I be¬ 
lieve; he also 
cherished, at 
times when 
business did 
not prosper, 
a whimsical, 
almost comic 
taint of philos¬ 
ophy. As 1 understood 
it, it was a childish belief 
that ‘some good woman 
would be the making of 
him some day.' That’s 
probably definite 
enough. You've heard 
wastrels mouth it before. 

Plicott was not offen¬ 
sive about it, though. 

He merely offered it to 
you, over an intimate 
cigar, much as a man 
may admit to a friend 
that he hopes to make 
a winning on the next turn of the market. 

" Plicott had been on the islands a year when 
he met Honoria McLean. She was the wife of 
Alexander McLean, head of a small commission 
house. Old residents — kamaainas like myself 
— remember Honoria. She was a big, splendid, 
red-haired woman thirty years old; full of 
exuberant vitality that a humid climate and a 
broiling sun seemed unable to weaken. McLean 
had married her in Scotland two years before, 
going back to fetch her after he had made a 
little fortune here. She was waiting for him. 
We understood that they had been sweethearts 
since he was a young fellow and she a kiddie. 
Alexander was short, wore a neat, dry beard, 
and took snuff; a stiff man, starched with the 
rules of virtuous conduct, and ever ready for a 
bargain or an argument. 

“ Plicott and Honoria met at the Palace, as 
everybody did then. If you’d go up and look 
in the register of the royal receptions and levees 
of those days, you’d find Honoria’s genteel 
script and Plicott’s scrawl among the signa¬ 
tures of envoys, attaches, and visiting admirals. 
But it was a full year after they met that some 
one said one night, 'Plicott is making love to 
Honoria.’ 

"Of course that opened the eyes of us all. 
We looked across the lawn, and saw Honoria’s 
fine figure shining like a white statue of marble 
under the trees, and Plicott standing before her 


with his hands clasped behind his back and his 
big, hungry eyes fixed on her. Later I’ve been 
swimming at Waikiki, and heard a steady, 
powerful beat of arms just behind me, and 
swerved aside to let Plicott and Honoria plunge 
by, round white arm and lean brown arm 
reaching out overhand with the regularity of 
perfect strength and accord as they drove in 
from the reef. Again, one would see Alexander 
in a brown study in a parlor, snuff-box in hand, 
gazing under bent brows at some invisible 
object, while the constant talk of his wife with 
Plicott must have poured into his ears. It just 
missed being a scandal. 

"Later we observed that Honoria and Henry 
weren’t seen together as formerly, and when 
they met they seemed to look at each other 
silently, Plicott with a grave perplexity in his 
eyes. At such seasons I’ve caught a glance of 
Honoria’s that expressed a profound bewilder¬ 
ment, a searching sorrow that was feeling round 
in her heart for something to feed on; a very 
subtle glance that avoided us, Plicott most of 
all, like an involuntary sob that must find no 
one’s ear. 

"Then there came the day when we heard 
that the barque Golden Gate would leave Hono¬ 
lulu for Panama, whence one could catch the 
steamship for New York and Liverpool. What 
plans we made! I myself thought of the folks 
in Maine, and decided to go. Others grew hila- 
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rious at hope of reaching home without all the 
delays of the trip to the Coast and overland 
from San Francisco. Inside a week every 
cabin on the Golden Gate was taken, and the 
list was closed. We frolicked like children, 
we who had been down here for years without 
a taste of hominy, a sup of maple syrup, or a 
buckwheat cake. And those who didn’t go 
snarled at us emigrants, forming a defensive 
alliance against our forces of good cheer and 
hope and enthusiasm. 

“It wasn’t till we were well down Molokai 
Channel that we found that among us were 
Alexander and Honoria McLean and Henry 
Plicott. Even then it didn’t strike us as any¬ 
thing worth comment, for of late the two 
of them hadn’t been seen much together, 
and Honoria had even avoided the usual 
routs and balls. But inside, a week our eyes 
followed them, for Henry quietly took Honoria 
as his constant companion, and Alexander, 
snuff-box in hand, sat by the wheel and stared 
out upon the ocean with a sullen, hurt look. 
Honoria was resplendent. 

“We were really a strange company, though 
I suppose our being thrust together in cramped 
quarters had much to do with our incongruity. 
Out of thirty passengers there were, besides 
Honoria, only three women. Two of these were 
wives of men on board; the third was a slim, 
shy girl going to some place in Connecticut to 
be married. Her name was Susan Hays, and 
she sat in the shadow of the long-boat at night 
and warmed her engagement ring against her 
Jareast. I suppose she thought no one observed 
her. 

“Indeed, I flattered myself that it was I only 
who had been shrewd enough to read the story 
of this girl’s brooding affection. But one night, 
sitting on a hatch and watching the moonlight 
on the upper sails, 1 heard Honoria’s voice, 
from some shadow, saying unsteadily, ‘I threw 
my betrothal ring into a drawer when I got it. 

I couldn’t wear it, Harry.’ 

“Plicott (for 1 recognized his voice) muttered, 
'One can get rid of the engagement ring, 
but the wedding ring sticks fast, doesn’t it, 
Honoria?' 

“That was all I heard. But I knew, then, 
that Alexander Mcl.ean had better look to his 
wife or lose her. 1 he Golden Gate was swim¬ 
ming eastward slowly through warm, breezy 
seas, under dark skies where the stars hung in 
a certain gorgeous detachment and a woman’s 
face in the dusk was more than all the com¬ 
mandments. A few days later I went forward 
at sundown, and found Honoria and Henry 
sitting on the big anchor, quite forgetful of the 
dinner-gong. When I appeared, she looked up 


with a defiant glance, and Henry dropped her 
hand. Later he came to me and said, glower¬ 
ing, 'You understand, I suppose, that it is 
none of your business?’ Well, of course it was 
no affair of mine. The elderly chap with the 
snuff-box had the whole burden on his shoulders. 

"Thereafter 1 thought Henry dropped some 
of his reserve. Whenever Honoria came upon 
deck, with her hair glowing in the light and her 
firm, white hands shading her eyes,— her inva¬ 
riable gesture,—Plicott would leave whatever 
group he was in and walk slowly and steadily 
to meet her. They would sit down, silently, 
together. Now and then one would see her 
brush her warm lips with her fingers and 
glance abroad with a frightened, tremulous 
air, like a child in trouble. Henry would 
glower out of his hungry eyes, and his lean, 
dark face would redden. Now and again Alex¬ 
ander walked by, his starched face rigid with 
disapproval. So far as we observed, neither 
man ever addressed the other. 

“You understand that the course taken by 
our vessel was lonely beyond expression. It is 
extremely probable that not one ship in ten 
years cuts across that desolate Expanse of the 
South Pacific. It is a sea of baffling winds, of 
unending blank reaches that weary the eye. 
Day after day the horizon recedes before you, 
presenting a constant, definite line, broken once 
in a while by the uprising of a distant wave or 
the column of a cloud. Overhead the winds 
echo in the profound vault, a measured, faint 
thunder that is forever exactly above you, in¬ 
variable and incessant, like the dim din of vast 
wheels. 

"The Golden Gate gained an atmosphere of 
intense and eternal solitude, much as if she 
had become fixed in space, and the earth were 
rumbling under us like an endless treadmill, 
midway of which we were traveling, without 
an inch’s advance. 1 suppose we all of us ex¬ 
pected this to last forever. I don’t think one 
of us looked for the barque to arrive at any 
port. Honestly, as I review it, I am con¬ 
vinced that we didn’t dream of ever miss¬ 
ing the sight of Honoria, elbows on knees, 
eyes on the distance, feeling beside her 
Plicott, whose dark face was forever ruddied 
by the thought of his love for her. . . . 

Susan Hays was eternally to slip across before 
them, holding her gentle left hand in the palm 
of her right in order that no breath of this 
fiery passion might sear the tender love that 
warmed her small betrothal ring. . . . For 

ages Alexander McLean was to skulk in the 
shadow, tapping the lid of his box of deadly 
venom. So when, one night as we sat about 
the deck, the yards shivered, a shroud snapped 
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"McLEAN STOOD UP AND FIRED POINT-BLANK ” 
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high up, giving forth a vibrant, shrill tang, and 
the Golden Gate stopped dead on her course, we 
stared at each other like men wakened from a 
dream. 

“An hour later we knew the extent of our 
disaster. In that uncharted sea a reef had 
intercepted us. The barque had slipped upon 
it under the gentle impulse of her sails, nosed 
into it, and swung round broadside to the 
sharp coral. Our vessel was a total loss, 
lying almost awash to the long, low rollers 
that passed over the sunken reef without 
breaking. 

“The next day was an anxious one. The 
captain pored over the charts and fingered the 
‘ Handbook and Sailing Directions for the South 
Pacific,’ while the mates cleared away the boats, 
broke out provisions, and did‘what they could 
to prepare for the long trip to land. Toward 
evening the captain assembled us and said: 
‘The reef we are wrecked on is not down on 
the chart. Apparently the nearest land is 
seven hundred miles away. I have figured out 
our course, and we shall leave the ship to-night 
in five boats. If the weather holds fair we 
shall make land within one week.’ 

“We were then assigned to the different 
boats, and the water and food was carefully 
measured. During this operation the moon 
rose. By its light, boat after boat was lowered 
and its passengers embarked in it. Plicott and 
I were assigned to the second mate’s boat, a 
small one manned by three sailors. With us 
was a passenger named Howard, an old man 
who insisted that Susan Hays go with us, as he 
knew her people and felt a responsibility for her 
safety. When we were all on board, and the 
girl had been handed down to us, we pulled off 
a few fathoms and lay to, swinging up and 
down on the sluggish surges. 

"The moon had reached the zenith when we 
were all embarked. The last boat was riding 
just below the rail of the quarter-deck. In it 
were half a dozen passengers and Alexander 
and Honoria McLean. The captain’s instru¬ 
ments were in the stern-sheets, a seaman held 
the chronometer on his lap, and the captain 
himself was staring up at the tangled rigging 
with an abstracted, mournful look. Then, with 
a determined and manly gesture of resignation, 
he stepped briskly over the rail, dropped into 
his place, and the boat drove away. 

"A cable’s length from the wreck, the boats 
came together for orders. The captain gave 
his plans. 'I’ll keep the lead and show a light 
at night,’ he said. 'The course is east by north. 
God bless us all! Give way, men!’ 

“ His boat swung up to the one Plicott and I 
were in, and the captain leaned out to speak to 


the second mate, who commanded it. In that 
instant Honoria rose slightly in her place, and 
I heard Plicott draw a long breath. Before 
one of us could raise a finger, he had bent out, 
caught Honoria’s white hands, and with a vast 
effort heaved her into our boat. 

"It was so suddenly done that the captain 
did not catch the purport of our exclamations. 
When he saw Honoria beside Plicott, he seemed 
on the point of saying something; instead he 
stared at Alexander, who stared back at him 
with eves blazing in his contorted visage. But 
the moonlight was deceptive, and the captain 
listened for him to speak. I suppose that that 
moment, whibh seemed long to us, was really 
a second of time. In that instant Plicott had 
called out, loud and commandingly, 'Give way, 
all!' and our sailors instinctively had driven 
our boat ahead. I think the captain cried out 
sharply, though I’m not sure, for the very next 
thing (our eyes were fixed on Alexander), 
McLean stood up, snuff-box in hand, as we 
could plainly see, and with his other hand drew 
a small pistol from his pocket, which he fired 
point-blank. 

“The report had not reached us before the 
second mate roared out an order to pull harder, 
and our boat rushed off, out of range of the 
madman’s weapon. It must have been several 
minutes before we felt safe, and the second 
mate, whose name was Gridley, gave the order 
to lie by. We looked back and saw nothing, 
the .moon, now past the zenith, being in our 
eyes. We heard a hail, quite faint. One of us 
answered it. Then came silence, and Gridley 
ordered the sailors to fall to their oars again. 
'What did that man mean?’ he demanded 
angrily. No one replied, and he bent over his 
compass. When he had found the course and 
fixed a star in his mind, we started slowly and 
painfully out to the eastward. 

"It must have lacked but a couple of hours 
of dawn when we left the barque, for, as we 
went along, listening occasionally for the voices 
of some in the other boats, or peering out to 
pick up the light that the captain had promised 
to show, the eastern horizon suddenly grew 
white. Later there appeared around the de¬ 
clining moon a great circle of darkness; the 
stars faded. Then a ribbon of fire flamed on 
the edge of the sea, and in a moment the sun 
burst up. When it was high enough for us to 
see under its beams, the other boats were not 
in sight. We thought to discern the spars of 
the Golden Gate far astern, but that was all. 
Gridley was much put out. ‘We were set 
wrong by that mad fellow shooting at us,’ he 
exclaimed. ‘And the other boats pulled 
directly eastward. They are ahead of us. 
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We’ll keep the course and maybe overtake them 
in a few hours.' 

"An appalled voice came from a man for¬ 
ward: 'The water-cask has leaked, sir!' An 
examination showed that McLean’s bullet had 
clipped one of the wooden hoops of the cask, 
cut it in two, and allowed the staves to open 
up slightly. Of the hundred gallons of fresh 
water we had started with, we might have a 
dozen left. We accepted this growlingly, but 
the mate assured us that we must soon pick up 
the other boats and from their casks we would 
replenish our supply. In the meantime a 


uncharted seas,’ he told me. ‘If that reef was 
there without having been discovered, it is 
possible we may find an island.’ He changed 
the course. 

"The horizon still presented a faultless rim 
when our thirst had mounted high. In our 
growing misery we looked askance at Plicott 
and Honoria. They, we argued, had caused 
our disaster. And seeing our anger, Plicott 
drew her apart and held her beside him, glower¬ 
ing at us in a truculent and determined manner. 
We should doubtless have set him to the last 
test, had not a gull passing overhead dropped 



"WE RAN THE BOAT UP ON A BARREN ISLAND 


sailor carefully stopped the cracks in the cask 
with strips of cloth in order to prevent further 
loss. 

“ During that day and the following night we 
failed to sight the other boats. The sea had 
swallowed them up. Gridley refused to alter 
the course to search for them, alleging that it 
might delay us in reaching the land. ‘And an 
hour may mean life to some of us,’ he said 
grimly. 

“The third day our water was exhausted, 
except for ^few ounces apiece for the ten of us. 
Our plight, now that we had lost track of our 
companions, was desperate. Gridley, observing 
a strong current setting to the southward, 
assumed that it was the action of this that had 
parted us, and he said that we might now do 
well to follow this current, doubling our speed, 
in.hopes of sighting some land. ‘These are 


from his bill a seed which floated on the water 
and was caught by Gridley. He examined it 
and said cheerfully, ‘It is a fresh seed. Land 
is close by.’ 

‘“Rut where?’ we demanded. 

"Gridley smiled upon us gallantly, recovering 
his courage and ascendancy. ‘We’ll soon find 
it,’ he assured us. ‘ Everybody keep a good 
lookout.’ 

"That night we found it — a small, wavering 
shadow on the southern horizon. At first we 
thought it an illusion, a mere blot of cloud. 
But as we studied it, snifTed the air, and felt of 
the water, it came over us that it was truly 
an island. The mate carefully calculated the 
force and direction of the current, diverted our 
course by a few points, and we gradually drew 
up to it, dawn breaking while we were three 
miles away and rapidly approaching it over a 
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windless sea. It was noon when we ran the 
boat up on a barren white shore and stumbled 
out, saying to each other, 'We must find water.’ 

"I’ll pass over certain episodes of little 
moment and bring you to the hour, late that 
night, when we knew that there was no water 
on the island. We had searched it, scanned it 
inch by inch, knew its configuration perfectly, 
and were gathered in despair at the foot of the 
only eminence in its small area. 

"The extreme breadth of the islet was a 
half-mile. In length it extended for about two 
miles, running almost directly north and south. 
In the middle of it, dividing it in two, rose a 
long, steep, sharp ridge of rock, rising precipi¬ 
tously from the white, barren sand for nearly 
the length of the island. This rock was very 
much like a wall, or a backbone. On either 
side of this ridge the sand was verdureless 
except for a small clump of bushes huddled at 
the foot of an abrupt cliff on the east face. 
These formed a thicket possibly a score of feet 
through, none of the bushes being over a dozen 
feet high. Above them the rock rose vertically 
for fifty feet, glaring white. I assure you that 
we knew what we were talking about when we 
agreed that there was no water. We had even 
dug in the coarse, white, sharp coral sand. We 
had tried to scale the spine of rock, and failed. 
We had almost pulled the stunted shrubs up 
in an effort to find whence they sucked their 
moisture. And now, lighted by the rising 
moon, we gaped at each other, mumbling our 
despair through swollen lips. Apart from us sat 
three people: Susan Hays, her hands clasped in 
her lap, and Honoria and Plicott, silently star¬ 
ing at us, driven from us by the consciousness 
that to them we owed our lamentable death. 

" I don't know what would have been the 
outcome of our despair if a cloud had not 
suddenly overspread us and poured down a 
flood of rain. For an hour we drank out of 
our palms — out of any vessel we could find; 
we soaked our bodies in the warm water, lift¬ 
ing our faces to it in a sort of ecstasy. Yet, 
when dawn came we had managed to collect 
only a few gallons, and a cloudless sky and 
burning sun mocked us. 

"We worked and built us a camp, with 
a fireplace, a cellar dug in the sand in the 
rock’s shadow for our provisions, and a little 
store place for the scanty fuel the sailors 
gathered. Then Gridley divided us into 
watches, and we prepared to stay till we could 
accumulate enough water to fill the cask, which 
we repaired, and so continue our voyage to the 
mainland. Our circumstances were not pleas¬ 
ant: we were a thousand miles from land, the 
climate forbade us to expect many showers, and 
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there was no hope of a passing vessel. Under 
these conditions, we settled down as best we 
might, relying on the possibility of soon being 
ready to take to the boat again. 

"The seamen instantly accommodated them¬ 
selves, and Gridley relapsed into sullen taci¬ 
turnity. The old man, Howard, sat first on the 
west side of the rock of a morning, panted dur¬ 
ing the flaming noon, and then, when the sun 
had passed the meridian, crept over into the 
shadow on the westward side. With him, con¬ 
stantly silent, shy, thoughtful, went Susan Hays. 
Plicott and Honoria had withdrawn themselves 
to the edge of the thicket, where they sat, her 
hand in his, while he glared out into the great 
sunshine with stormy eyes. Honoria seemed 
pensive, with a subdued demeanor. 

"Our water again gave out, in due course. 
We sought the implacable heavens for a cloud. 
Gridley tried to make a rude still to distill 
the sea water into a drinkable liquid; he failed. 
Once more we searched the islet for a trace of 
water, digging into the hot sand with our fingers. 
Plicott came with us, furious in the hunt for 
two days. Then he desisted, and lay in the 
shadow of the thicket, gazing seaward, or star¬ 
ing at Honoria, now sunburnt and with black¬ 
ened lips and bloodshot eyes. 

"The next night thereafter I wakened from 
an uneasy sleep, hearing a rustling sound in the 
thicket, outside which Howard, Susan Hays, 
Honoria, Plicott, and myself had laid us down. 

I was at the foot of the rock, and when I opened 
my eyes I thought I discovered a figure clam¬ 
bering painfully up the cliff, out of the tops of 
the bushes. At first I supposed I was dream¬ 
ing; but I finally decided that some one was 
trying desperately to find water. There was 
nothing unusual in this, for each of us at some 
time or another wandered off in that hopeless 
quest. However, I had not thought it possi¬ 
ble to scale the rock. I stole away and into the 
thicket. There 1 waited till a slight, scram¬ 
bling noise warned me that the man was coming 
down. I drew aside and listened. Whoever it 
was dropped softly upon the sand and sank 
down, breathing heavily. Waiting for the 
moon to rise and give me light upon him, I fell 
asleep. When I wakened again it was to hear 
the whisper of a man’s husky voice. It was 
Plicott, saying, ‘Drink it all, Honoria. I’ve 
found it for you.’ 

"Gradually I made out that they were stand¬ 
ing a few feet from me, the woman with one 
hand supporting her against the rock. She was 
whispering, 'I mustn’t, Harry. Give it to the 
others. It’s wicked! Give it to the others!’ 

‘“The others shall have some when you’re 
done, ’ he insisted. ‘You are first.' 
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‘“And there is plenty?’ she demanded. 

‘“Plenty,’ he told her. 

"Presently she sighed, and drank. A mo¬ 
ment later Plicott crawled past me, and then 
Honoria stepped out of the thicket. When I 
returned to the rest, I saw her seated a little 
distance off; Plicott was back in his old place. 

"You see what I had discovered: Plicott had 
found water. While I was debating what to do, 
the dawn broke. Scanning the blackened, 
swollen faces about me, I kept silent. Instead 
of speaking a word of what I knew, I followed 
Henry down to the boat, and when he turned on 
me with a look of inquiry, I made no bones of 
my intentions. ‘You’ve found water,’ I said. 
‘Where is it?’ 

"He snarled at me like an animal. ‘You’ll 
never know,’ he muttered. 

‘“I will,’ I said loudly. ‘I suppose you think 
that you and the woman you have stolen can 
have it all. But it is on account of you and 
your guilt that we decent people are dying. Do 
you suppose we will endure it?’ 

“ I can’t describe the look that altered his face. 
He stood there, staring at me with a hurt, puz¬ 
zled expression, a man suddenly confronted 
with an inexplicable problem. ‘But you 
don’t love her!’ he managed to say. 

‘“Of course I don’t,' I retorted. ‘Why 
should I? But I’m going to have some of that 
water.' 

"You can give what explanation you like of 
his next move. He took me by the arm and 
strode back to the thicket, pulling me into its 
shade after him. On the ground lay Honoria, 
asleep. He motioned to me to pass her, and as 
1 crept up beside him he laid his finger on a 
small groove in the face of the rock. 

"‘Look!’ he said. 

“The depression, a very shallow one, ex¬ 
tended vertically up. It was still damp. It 
was the channel of a stream. 

‘“I found it,’ he told me savagely. ‘It’s 
mine. Somewhere up the face of the cliff there 
is the outlet of a spring. When the sun shines 
and heats the rock, all the water that issues 
evaporates before it comes down within reach. 
But at night, after the face of the rock has 
cooled, it commences to trickle down into a 
little basin twenty feet up there. When that 
basin is filled a few drops trickle down to the 
ground, but then the sun rises and heats the 
rock and instantly evaporates it, so that a few 
minutes after sunrise there is only this slight 
dampness to mark its course. It’s mine!' 

"‘ But if one should climb up to the spring— 
to that basin,’ I said eagerly, ‘then we could 
get water all day long, for all of us.’ 

"He laughed feverishly. ‘I’ve measured it. 


Working for hours last night, I got — how 
much? A cupful! All told, less than a pint! 
Enough for only one!’ 

"‘And that’s you!’ I stormed. 

"‘No,’ he replied dully. ‘Honoria.’ 

"I went away, quite undecided. I was of a 
mind to tell the rest. But what good would that 
do? The scanty pint a day — a cupful — would 
not moisten the lips of all of us. And, besides, I 
had a profound fear of Plicott. He was capable 
of murder; he would kill us all, if it came to the 
question. I did not doubt his ability. While 
we had silently made these two, the guilty man 
and the guilty woman, apart from us, separated 
by an invisible strong line, they dominated us. 
Keeping to themselves, forced aloof by some 
unspoken reprobation of ours, they, however, 
seemed to have the balance of power with them. 
Yet I cannot tell what I would have done had 
not an opportune shower drenched us and given 
us half a cask of water again. This reprieve 
strengthened us. But at the end of twenty-four 
hours we wakened to find that the three sailors 
had stolen the cask and our boat and vanished, 
leaving Howard and the mate, Plicott, Honoria, 
Susan, and myself with but very little victual 
and no water. 

"Day after day passed. Our little rations 
of food would not go down our throats for dry¬ 
ness. We lay in the shadow of the rock, after 
soaking our bodies in the surf, and muttered 
insane blasphemy at the pitiless and shining sky. 
When I say ‘we’ and ‘our’ I refer to those of us 
who had thrust Plicott and Honoria into a sep¬ 
arate society. I did not disclose their secret — 
yet. We were all weakened and nerveless; 
Plicott and the woman were strong, unwithered 
by the heat and the drought. But I saw to it 
that they got nothing of our scanty food. 1 
recall smiling across at Plicott and daring him 
to demand his rations. And he smiled back, 
magnificently. 

"Gridley grew violent within two days after 
the desertion of the seamen, went off by himself, 
and maintained a steady and vigilant watch 
over us, like a vulture. Howard, old and dried 
up anyway, did not seem to need water as much 
as the rest of us. He sat against the rock, as he 
had always done, changing from shadow to 
shadow as the sun swept overhead; and Susan 
Hays leaned on his knee and dreamed, her 
hands clasped over her bosom. Apart, Honoria 
sat like a splendid goddess at the entrance of her 
sacred thicket; sunk in dark meditation, Plicott 
sat beyond her, sullen and silent, now staring at 
the woman, now gazing upon the ground. 

"I think about two days more had passed 
when I was wakened in deep night to hear a 
harsh voice saying, ‘Get back! Get back!’ I got 
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up and ran round the edge of the rock toward 
the thicket, and saw Gridley on one knee, fight¬ 
ing off Plicott. 

“ As I came up the second mate called out 
through the dark, 'They’ve got water! Kill 
them both!’ He rolled over under a blow, his 
voice dying in his throat. 

“The tumult brought Howard, and he and I 
stormed at Plicott, who confronted us under the 
bright stars, pistol in hand. 1 admit it was not 
a pretty scene. But Plicott’s pistol subdued 
us, and we went muttering away. As we 
stumbled back, looking over our shoulders and 
cursing, the old man pitched forward. Gridley, 
stooping over him, stared into his'set face and 
rose, croaking, ‘He’s dead.’ So he was. 

“This brought matters to a pass. The girl, 
Susan Hays, came and sat through the morning 
by the side of her only protector and friend, 
dry-eyed, serene, her cracked lips parted in a 
gentle smile. Far off, Gridley huddled in the 
wet sand at the water’s edge, while Plicott 
stood on the other side, pistol in hand. After 
hours of hesitation, I got up and drew my knife, 
intending to go and kill Plicott. 

“ But at this moment Honoria came, walking 
easily and slowly, calling out, ‘Susan! Susan!’ 

“ Plicott made a sudden attempt to stop her. 
But she merely smiled at him and came on, 
splendid and beautiful, white arms swinging at 
her sides, her cheeks fresh and dewy. She saw 
the girl crouched over the old man’s body, and 
halted. Then she ran up to her, crying, ‘Su¬ 
san! Susan! What’s the matter?’ 

“The girl lifted her quiet, dull eyes and said 
simply, ‘He’s dead.’ 

" Honoria swept down beside her, drawing her 
into her arms. ‘How did he die?’ she cried. 
‘What’s the matter?’ 

"1 broke in: ‘Can you ask? How dare you 
ask! Can’t you see we are all dying for lack of 
the water you are using?” 

“She stared at us; then, suddenly stooping 
over, she brushed her white finger-tips across the 
old man’s parted lips. His open eyes and pro¬ 
truding tongue would have told any one the 
story. And Honoria got up slowly, drearily, 
and walked away. Plicott met her and tried 
to say something. She shook her head. ‘Why 
did you deceive me? I didn’t know,’ I heard 
her say. ‘Why didn’t you tell me that they 
had no water?’ She stared at him a long mo¬ 
ment, and then said, ‘We are guiltv, Harry. 
We can never get away from it.’ 

“She went into the covert of the thicket and 
came out with a cup in her hand. This she 
carried to Susan and held to her lips, with 
little murmurs of comfort. The girl, suddenly 
waking, so to speak, gulped the water down, 


looked wildly over the scene, and fell to sob¬ 
bing bitterly. Honoria put her arms about her. 

"‘I’ll never see Tom,’ 1 heard Susan whisper. 
‘He’s waiting for me in Connecticut.’ 

‘"Yes, you’ll see him yet,’ Honoria returned, 
while Plicott and 1 stood by dumbly. 

‘“No, and I’ve waited for him all my life — 
till he made money enough. And now I won’t 
see him ever! Oh, Mrs. McLean, you’ve been 
married and had your life and the man you love! 
You’ve had your husband! And I’ll never have 
Tom!’ 

“Imagine that slender, plangent voice talk¬ 
ing to the brassy sky, through pale lips, over 
a dead body. It shook me. I seemed to see 
before me all the misery of the world sud¬ 
denly drawn down into the heart of a young girl. 
To Honoria it carried a different message; 
she rose, with infinite gentleness, and caught 
Plicott’s eye. 

“‘ I understand why you did this, Harry,’ she 
said to him, shading her eyes with her hands. 
‘You didn’t tell me the rest were dying for a 
drink of water. But you and I have come to 
the end of things, Harry. I ought never to 
have loved you. I’m a wicked woman. But 
now that it is all done, and you and I have noth¬ 
ing else, we’ll keep our love. We’ll deserve it, 
Harry. We’ll earn the right to carry it to God 
and tell him it wasn’t all false, it wasn't all un¬ 
worthy and mean and dishonorable. . . . 

Bring her in and put her in the shade.’ 

“ Plicott stooped over dizzily, took Susan in 
his arms, and carried her into the thicket. 
Honoria went in then, and we stood outside, 
panting and thirsty and desperate. When 
Honoria came out she walked to Plicott and put 
her fingers in his. ‘Now we’ll die together,' she 
said calmly, and sat down. 

“That night we buried the old man, and 
Gridley drew me aside to say, ‘I know that 
Plicott and that woman stole our cask of water. 
Look at their wet lips! Let’s kill them!’ He made 
this proposal with earnestness; and when he 
had made it he lay down, struggled a little 
with phantoms, and later died in a burning 
pain. 

“Without any help I dragged his body into 
the shadow of the rock, and went and told 
Honoria and Henry. She looked at me quietly. 
‘I’m guilty of his death, too,’ she said. ' But I 
didn’t know. You wouldn’t stay with us; you 
looked at us as if we were too wicked, and we 
stayed by ourselves. I didn’t know you were 
not having water to drink. Harry showed me 
how to get the water at night, and there was 
only enough for the two of us. Why shouldn’t 
we have it?' 

But Plicott owed it to the rest of us,’ I said 
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brutally. 'He had no business to snatch you 
into our boat and get your husband to shoot at 
us and spoil our cask of water.' 

'“That is so,’ she replied. ‘But I’m glad 
Harry loved me that much. Now we’ll let 
Susan have the water, so that she can meet that 
fellow in Connecticut.’ She crept into Plicott’s 
arms, and we sat together through the night. 
At dawn, gently disengaging himself, Plicott 
drew me aside to say through cracked lips, ‘I 
didn’t drink any of the water. She thought 
there was plenty.’ 

But what became of it?’ I demanded. 

“'There was only a cupful,’ he answered, 
walking on beyond the thicket. 

“But something caught my eye. Pinned 
against the hot face of the rock, I saw a pair of 
long stockings spread out to dry. 

“To my exclamation he croaked: ‘She 
washed them. She thought there was plenty of 
water. You couldn’t expect her not to . . . 
a delicate woman. . . . The sea water, she 
said, made them sticky . . . she wanted 
to be beautiful for my sake. . . . She said 

she would have made me a tidy wife . . . 

men like tidiness . . . she washed them. 
I lied to her . . . she went thirsty herself, 

so’s she could have her stockings clean . . . 

she . . . Honoria!' He suddenly fell for¬ 

ward, clutched his fingers into the sand, and 
sighed, blowing the coral dust out of his parched 


nostrils in a final puff. And, as he relaxed, a 
gentle draught of air picked one of the lace 
stockings from the rock and let it fall across his 
lifeless hand. 

“It was a week later, or two or three weeks 
later (time passed by us with tremendous 
irregularity), that I dreamed that it rained. 
I started to my feet, and in my wild eager¬ 
ness stumbled over something and fell, being 
at the end of my powers. There 1 lay, sucking 
at the very air for moisture till I slept again. I 
was roused at daylight to see Susan standing 
over me, sobbing. 'She’s dead! she’s dead!’ 
she cried again and again. 

“I remember that I looked up into the blue 
sky and felt my dry clothes about me. When 
1 cleared my eyes, I saw, a few yards off, 
Honoria, lying on her back, her glowing hair 
shrouding her white face, her parched lips and 
shrunken throat. Beyond her I saw the white 
surf. Yet beyond that gleamed the sail of a 
vessel. 

“ I forgot everything, and ran down to the 
shore and shouted in a thin voice, while Susan 
stood before me, her hands clasped over her 
bosom in an agony of suspense. It wasn’t till I 
was sure the schooner was heading up for the 
island that I turned round, and realized that 
Honoria was quite dead in the barren sand 
that covered the lean, burnt body of the man 
who had loved her lawlessly.” 








I T is the deepest reproach upon the present- 
day civilization that preparation for war 
should be the dominant concern of the two 
most powerful nations of the Old World 
at the close of the first decade of the new 
century. England and Germany are not alone 
in pouring treasure into the construction of 
armaments at a rate never before contemplated. 
Every Great Power is compelled by their ex¬ 
ample — all in the interests of peace, forsooth — 
to do likewise. The legislatures of three coun¬ 
tries, Great Britain, Germany, and the United 
States, have been engaged during the past 
summer in imposing great burdens of taxation 
upon their constituents, amounting roughly to 
$125,000,000 per year in each case. National 
defense has been the impelling cause in every 
instance. There is no sign that the end 
has been reached; nothing to indicate that 
the appalling rate of increase will not con¬ 
tinue indefinitely toward the bankruptcy that 


the present policy makes absolutely inevitable. 

But 1 am not concerned for the moment with 
the ethics or the economics of the question of 
peace and war. 11 is to the imperative interests 
of all peoples to take cognizance of the facts of 
the specific international situation, to recognize 
the crisis toward which the affairs of man are 
tending, and to seek to avert the almost equal 
evils of war or peace in the conditions that 
threaten to supervene. To come at once to the 
point: Are the leading statesmen of all parties in 
Great Britain right or wrong in apprehending a 
gigantic struggle at arms between their country 
and Germany in the near future? 

e/7 Period of Silent War 

It is important to reproduce the foreboding 
note of warning which Lord Rosebery sent 
ringing through the Empire in the great speech 
he delivered' before the press delegates last 
June. He said - 


I do not know that in some ways I have ever seen a condition of things in Europe 
so remarkable, so peaceful, and in some respects so ominous as the condition which 
exists at this moment. There is a hush in Europe, a hush in which you may almost 
hear a leaf fall to the ground. There is an absolute absence of any questions which 
ordinarily lead to war. 

"All forebodes peace; and yet at the same time, combined with this total absence 
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of all questions of friction, there never was in the history of the world so threatening 
and so overpowering a preparation for war. That is a sign which 1 confess I regard 
as most ominous. For forty years it has been a platitude to say that Europe is an 
armed camp, and for forty years it has been true that all the nations have been facing 
each other armed to the teeth, and that has been in some respects a guarantee of peace. 
Now, what do we see? Without any tangible reason we see the nations preparing new 
armaments. They cannot arm any more men on land, so they have to seek new arma¬ 
ments upon the sea, piling up these enormous preparations as if for some great 
Armageddon — and that in a time of profoundest peace. We live in the midst of 
what I think was called by Petrarch tacens bellum — a silent warfare, in which not 
a drop of blood is shed in anger, but in which, however, the last drop is extracted 
from the living body by the lancets of the European statesmen. There are features 
in this general preparation for war which must cause special anxiety to the friends of 
Great Britain and the British Empire. 

" I myself feel confident in the resolution and power of this country to meet any 
reasonable conjunction of forces. But when I see this bursting of navies everywhere, 
when I see one country alone asking for twenty-five millions of extra taxation for 
warlike preparation, when I see the absolutely unprecedented sacrifices which are 
asked from us on the same ground, I do begin to feel uneasy at the outcome of it all, 
and wonder where it will stop, or if it is nearly going to bring back Europe into a state 
of barbarism, or whether it will cause a catastrophe in which the workingmen of the 
world will say, ‘We will have no more of this madness, this foolery which is grinding 
us to powder.’” 

It was this utterance of a great independent and Mr. Balfour, the leader of the Unionist 
leader of English political thought which Sir party, indorsed without reserve. Speaking in 
Edward Grey, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the I louse of Commons, Sir Edward Grey said: 

“The great countries of Europe are raising enormous revenues, and something like 
one half of them is being spent on naval and military preparations. You may call 
it national insurance, that is perfectly true; but it is equally true that one half of 
the national revenue of the great countries in Europe is being spent on what are, after 
all, preparations to kill each other. Surely the extent to which this expenditure 
has grown really becomes a satire and a reflection upon civilization. Not in our 
generation, perhaps; but if it goes on at the rate at which it has recently increased, 
sooner or later, I believe, it will submerge that civilization. The burden already 
shows itself in national credit — less in our national credit than in the national credit 
of other nations — but sooner or later, if it goes on at this rate, it must lead to national 
bankruptcy. 

“ Is it to be wondered that the hopes and aspirations of the best men in the leading 
countries are devoted to trying to find some means of checking it? Surely that is a 
statement of the case in which, however attached a man may be to what I may call 
the martial spirit, he may at least see that the whole of Europe is in the presence 
of a great danger. But no country alone can save that. If we alone among the Great 
Powers gave up the competition and sank into a position of inferiority, what good should 
we do? None whatever; no good to ourselves, because we cannot realize great ideals 
of social reform at home when we are holding our existence at the mercy, the 
caprice if you like, of another nation. That is not feasible. If we fall into a position 
of inferiority our self-respect is gone, and with it that enterprise which is essential 
both to the material success of industry and to the carrying out of great ideals. 

We should fall into a state of apathy; we should cease to count for anything among 
the nations of Europe; and we should be fortunate if our liberty were left and we did 
not become the conscript appendage of some stronger Power. That is a brutal way 
of stating the case, but it is the truth." 

Mr. Balfour, in an earnest speech delivered in London on July 27, said: 

“The Government have found it necessary to modify, to qualify, to limit the 
original two-Power standard formula. That is not denied. It may be that the 
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movement of the world, the progress of events, have rendered such modification 
possible; but I do ask everybody to realize that on this depends the very existence o 
the City of London as a commercial centre, the very existence of Great Britain as a 
Great Power. I ask them to put this question to themselves. We have now got to 
the point when, with regard to the old type of ship — by which I mean the 
pre-Dreadnought type — we are indeed in an overwhelming superiority, but a 
superiority which, by the admission of the Government, is diminishing far more rapidly 
in our case than it is in the case of any other Power; in other words, the senescence — 
the growing old age — which makes a battle-ship of more than a certain time of life 
as utterly inefficient and useless as a human being is beyond a certain time of life for 
really active and efficient service—that period is going to attack our ships more 
quickly than it is the ships of the two next great naval Powers. That is not denied. 
Then if we turn from the old type of ship — the pre-Dreadnought type - and we ask 
what this Government are doing with respect to the new type, on which the great 
contests at sea will ultimately be decided, we find ourselves insensibly, but surely not 
without astonishment, discussing in the House of Commons, not whether we are equal 
to two Powers, but whether our bare margin over one Power is sufficient to ensure 
national safety. 

"I do not believe that the country realizes the danger of the situation. I do not 
believe they know upon how narrow a margin of battle strength we are relying. I do 
not think they fully grasp the fact that, if you remember our responsibilities in the 
Mediterranean as well as in the North Sea — if you remember that we have 
not merely got to defend our shores, but to defend all our colonies and all the 
routes which lead us to our colonies and our foreign markets— I do not believe they 
realize how the preposterously meagre building programme of the Government 
during the last three years has imperilled the greatest and most vital interests of 
the Empire.” 


Vic Kaiser's Devotion to Peace—and 
Activity in the Krupp IVorhs 

If I may judge from the press and such per¬ 
sonal expressions of opinion as are available, 
the American people regarded with rather con¬ 
temptuous indifference the "scare” in England 
on the subject of national defense up to the time 
when Lord Rosebery delivered his great speech 
before the Imperial P ?ss Conference last June 
in London. I have watched two or three naval 
panics in England in the past twenty years, and 
to the casual observer this seemed a repetition 
of that peculiar psychological phenomenon. 
Never was the pacific tendency of public senti¬ 
ment in all countries more sincere and profound 
than now. All last winter the dread of war was 
so universal throughout Europe that it ap¬ 
proved—nay, compelled— the acceptance of a 
flagrant breach of treaty obligations by Austria- 
Hungary, rather than risk the consequences of 
drawing the sword in defense of a primary 
principle in international good faith. The 

German Emperor, moreover, was proclaiming 
his devotion to peace even more fervidly 
than usual. Why should his word be doubted, 
as doubted it was and is to-day bv the Gov¬ 
ernment and Opposition leaders of Great 

Britain? The answer is found in the great 

Krupp Works at Essen and in the ship¬ 

building yards on the Elbe. 


Germany’s Passion for National 
Expansion 

It is not necessary to go deeply into the 
political affairs of the Old World in order to 
understand and also to sympathize with Ger¬ 
many’s aspirations. Her people are the most 
prosperous and the most enterprising in Eu¬ 
rope. Her population has grown from forty 
millions to more than sixty millions, despite 
an emigration of several millions to the United 
States and other parts of the w'orld, since the 
Franco-German war. Her foreign trade, al¬ 
ready enormous, continues to increase. Ex¬ 
pansion in every respect has become her natural 
and imperative ambition. Above all, she needs 
and seeks colonies. She is overcrowded, and 
she is not to be condemned because she desires 
that her surplus population should be able to 
live under the flag of the Fatherland in homes 
beyond the seas. These are conditions that 
have existed many times before in the world’s 
history, and always with the same result: the 
expansion has taken place, whenever the parent 
nation has been strong enough to carry it out. 
The law of evolution is as inexorable when ap¬ 
plied to nations as it is in its relation to other 
elements of the universe. 

But the world is a crowded place in these 
latter days. National expansion in the twenti¬ 
eth century can take place only at the expense 
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OF ENGLAND AND THE PEACE OF EUROPE 


of some one else. Other considerations besides 
economics and numerical increase enter into the 
problem. Love of dominion and power may be 
primitive and unworthy instincts in human na¬ 
ture, but they still form one of the most potent 
incentives to nations as well as to individuals. 
It was in Constantinople nearly ten years ago 
that the dream of German destiny was first 
explained to me by masters of the diplomatic 
craft. It was of a German Empire stretching 
across Europe from the Baltic to the /Egean 
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Sea, from Rotterdam and Copenhagen to 
Salonika. Is the idea as absurd and impos¬ 
sible as it appears to the average man in the 
street to-day? Given the opportunity, which 
means the necessary force of arms and diplo¬ 
matic skill, would Germany refrain from car¬ 
rying out such an ambition? 

England No Longer Splendidly Isolated 

Still another motive has had an important in¬ 
fluence in shaping German policy during the 






































KING EDWARD VII. 

THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN TO RECOGNIZE ENGLAND'S RELATIVE DECLINE AS A WORLD 
ROWER; FOR YEARS HE HAS BEEN ORGANIZING A SERIES OF DEFENSIVE ALLIANCES 
BETWEEN ENGLAND AND THE OTHER EUROPEAN NATIONS 


past six years. King Edward has been actively 
engaged during that time in organizing what 
has been vaguely described as a league of peace 
among the nations. The series of alliances and 
ententes that England has formed constitute a 
radical departure from her traditional attitude 
toward her sister nations. The splendid isola¬ 
tion in which she gloried for two generations 
or more has been abandoned. Why? Was it 
because the King’s genuine love of peace im¬ 
pelled him into the paths of altruism? Was it 


even because England’s ambitions were satis¬ 
fied — that her days of aggrandizement were 
over and she wished the world’s map to remain 
unchanged in its present lines of political di¬ 
vision? There was a more practical reason than 
either of these. Great Britain was no longer 
capable of maintaining the same degree of su¬ 
premacy at arms that had enabled her for years 
to regard her position as impregnable against 
any attack. Her strength had not declined; on 
the contrary, her equipment and resources were 
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LORD ROSEBERY 

WHO DECLARES THAT "NEVER IN THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAS 
THERE SO THREATENING AND SO OVERPOWERING A 
PREPARATION FOR WAR” 


greater than ever. The power at arms of her 
possible enemies, however, had increased in far 
greater ratio than her own. The combinations 
that might be made against her had become 
more dangerous and threatening. 

Two courses were open to the Government of 
the British Empire at the critical juncture when 
King Edward came to the throne. Naval ex¬ 
penditure must be increased on an enormous 
scale and universal military service must be 
made compulsory, or England must seek friends 
and allies among the nations to join forces with 
her in case of emergency. The King was 
the first man to recognize the crisis, and for 
six years he has devoted himself with consum¬ 


Germany’s Resentment at 
King Edward’s Policy 

Germany has shown her 
resentment against this new 
grouping of her neighbors in 

ways more significant anti 

convincing than if she had 
openly declared her anger. 
She succeeded, in a humiliat¬ 
ing moment for France, in compelling the 

retirement of her able Foreign Minister, 
Delcassd. He was the man whose coopera¬ 
tion made the complete reconciliation and 

friendship between France and England pos¬ 
sible. Then the Morocco complications were 
seized upon by the German Emperor and Gov¬ 
ernment as a source of discord, and very ugly 
indeed was the situation that developed on 
more than one occasion. It is a fact of un¬ 
written history that at one moment both 
I-ranee and England expected war, and every 
preparation was made for it. Great Britain had 
promised France certain military support, and 
had also pledged herself to throw her whole 


mate skill and true statesman¬ 
ship to the task before him. 
I le has labored zealously for 
peace throughout the world. 
It detracts nothing from his 
credit that peace is also the 
chief interest of his people. 

It hardly requires explana¬ 
tion that King Edward’s 
efforts should have given rise 
to honest suspicions in Ger¬ 
many. The entente with 
France was his first great 
accomplishment. Simultane¬ 
ously he sought and gained 
a close rapprochement with 
Spain, with Portugal, and with 
Italy. No formal treaties 
have recorded these new 
friendships. Italy, indeed, 
remains the ally of Germany 
and a member of the Triple 
Alliance. The world has 
learned anew within the past 
year that there are interna¬ 
tional bonds stronger in prac¬ 
tical effect than treaties. The 
new triple entente between 
Great Britain, France, and 
Russia is a league more potent 
in its binding force than if it 
bore the signs and seals of 
the Chiefs of State of the 
three Powers. 
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naval force against Germany the moment the 
latter’s troops should cross the French frontier. 
The attack was not delivered; perhaps there 
had been no real intention to make it. French 
statesmen believe otherwise, and they are con¬ 
vinced that it was the decisive stand taken by 
England that averted the blow. 

Germany’s attitude in the foregoing respect 
seems altogether inconsistent with her Em¬ 
peror’s well-known peace declarations, but it is 
susceptible of a righteous explanation. Kaiser 
Wilhelm and many of his advisers honestly 
believed that King Edward's whole peace cam¬ 
paign was a scheme of thinly veiled aggression 
against Germany. His object, in their view, 
was so to hedge about the German Empire 
that it should be powerless to expand and de¬ 
velop either in Europe or in any part of the 
world. In other words, he was trying to or¬ 
ganize, not a peace league, but an anti-German 
league. It was inevitable, under such circum¬ 
stances, that German statesmen should resent 
and resist such an effort, even at the risk of war. 

English appetite for Expansion is c Dead 

Turning now to English estimates of the 
German position, we find a similar deep-seated 
suspicion. The English people are virtuously 
conscious of the sincerity of their peace-loving 
intentions. The appetite for expansion, for 
increasing the area of the Empire upon which 
the sun never sets, is dead in Great Britain. 




This is true in so complete a sense that Eng¬ 
lishmen resent the suspicion that the ruling pas¬ 
sion of generations any longer survives in these 
islands. They grieve with pangs of injured in¬ 
nocence when the old phrase “perfidious Eng¬ 
land’’ is revived anvwhereby friendorfee. They 
see only injustice in the imputation that even so 
recent an act as the annexation by force of arms 
of the South African republics was prompted by 
anv motives of aggrandizement. 

Their change of heart is so radical that they 
have no sympathy with aspirations, in another 
Power, such as made the British Empire what it 
is to-day. This is but natural when we remem¬ 
ber that the world is now so small that any 
seizure of territory or transfer of sovereignty 
must upset the general political equilibrium. 
Great Britain desires merely to maintain her 
vast realm intact. It has been a compara¬ 
tively easy task until now. The burden of de¬ 
fense has been borne with little difficulty by the 
mother country, without material assistance 
from her outlying dominions. All this has 
changed during the present decade, and England 
finds her task grown suddenly to dimensions 
that tax to the utmost all her vast resources. 
Whence comes the new insecurity, the implied 
danger? The British people to a man point 
across the North Sea for the answer. 

Flere is the British case in a nut-shell; At the 
close of the nineteenth century Germany pos¬ 
sessed the most powerful land force the world 
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KING EDWARD OF ENGLAND, THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, AND EMPEROR WILHELM II. 


had ever seen. She could put into the field no 
less than four million men, well trained and 
superbly equipped. She was well-nigh invul¬ 
nerable against land attack, while her coast 
fortifications and a small but adequate navy 
made invasion from the sea practically im¬ 
possible. All this was legitimate defensive 
precaution, and in 1900 Germany, despite her 
double frontier, was practically impregnable. 
These preparations had cost her dear, but her 
people, peace-loving as they were, had borne 
the burden cheerfully. 

Then the policy of the government changed 
in the sense that it went far beyond the re¬ 
quirements of defensive equipment. The Em¬ 
peror, through his ministers, announced a vast 
program of naval development, to be spread 
over a term of fifteen years. He denied in set 
terms that this scheme involved any intention 
of future aggression. “The rapid expansion of 
German trade throughout the world made it nec¬ 
essary to provide means for its protection, and 
German dignity and greatness demanded a navy 
proportionate to the country’s importance as a 
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world Power. ” That was theofficial explanation. 

F.ngland was not disturbed at first. She 
made a reluctant increase in her naval pro¬ 
gram, and a little later she endeavored by two 
means to modify the situation. She initiated 
a movement for the limitation of armaments 
by international agreement, and she built the 
Dreadnought. Germany vetoed flatly the con¬ 
sideration of a limitation of armaments pro¬ 
posed by the Hague Conference, and she secretly 
made preparations for building Dreadnoughts 
faster than England herself could turn them out. 
The British authorities learned also that the 
principal ships that Germany was constructing 
were of small coal capacity, proving that they 
were unsuitable for their ostensible purpose of 
protecting German commerce in distant seas. 
I n other words, they were designed solely for use 
in the North Sea and other home waters. 

England’s Dreadnought a Blow at England’s 
Naval Supremacy 

British alarm did not become really acute 
until it was discovered several months ago that 





THE ENGLISH DREADNOUGHT; THE TYRE OF SHIP THAT HAS CREATED A SILENT 

REVOLUTION IN EUROPE 


Germany was quietly accelerating her an¬ 
nounced program of naval construction. This 
was not so disturbing, however, as the fact that 
by the construction of extra slips at various 
yards, anti the expenditure of ten million dollars 
upon the great Krupp gun-works at Essen, 
Germany was able to build war-ships of the first 
magnitude at a rate equal to or exceeding the 
British capacity. 

The significance of this requires some expla¬ 
nation. Many Englishmen believe the British 
Admiralty committed a fatal blunder in build¬ 
ing the first Dreadnought. That vessel and the 
super-Dreadnoughts now under construction bv 
several countries established an entirely new 
standard of naval architecture. This may 
readily be understood by even the ordinary 
layman. Speed and gun-power are the essen¬ 
tial elements of fighting-ships. The Dread¬ 
nought type is four to six miles an hour faster 
than other modern battle-ships. The range of 
guns and weight of metal they can throw are 
also superior. It is obvious that a ship which 
can take a position just out of the range of the 
enemy’s guns, pursuing or retreating at will, 


and pouring in a terrific fire of great shells at an 
almost helpless foe, is supreme in modern naval 
warfare. The practical effect of this state of 
things is indicated by the question that Eng¬ 
lishmen are asking each other to-day: What 
becomes of our naval supremacy if in two or 
three years Germany is able to send against us 
more Dreadnoughts than we have? 

It is appalling how rapidly the most expen¬ 
sive of modern fighting-ships become obsolete. 
I visited recently the vast armada that as¬ 
sembled in the Thames for public inspection. 
More than one hundred and fifty modern en¬ 
gines of war of every description they num¬ 
bered, and they cost the British nation more 
than three hundred million dollars; and yet 
within two or three years practically three 
fourths of this fleet will be obsolete. This, too, 
despite the fact that the oldest battle-ship in 
the great double line five miles in length was 
launched only eleven years ago. This ship, the 
Albion, would be completely at the mercy of the 
Superb, the youngest of the fleet. The newer 
vessel could choose her range, and her crushing 
armament of ten twelve-inch guns is deadly at a 
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distance of four 
miles. The Albion 
has only fourguns, 
each thirty-three 
per cent inferior 
in power to the 
Superb’s weapons 
that would be 
available at that 
range. The Al¬ 
bion’s shells would 
not pierce the 5 'm- 
perb’s armor, while 
thelatter’smissiles 
would all go 
through the older 
ship’s plating. 
Practice records 
show that with a 
target the size of 
the Albion at four 
miles’ range the un¬ 
happy ship would 
almost certainly 
be riddled and 
sunk by the newest 
battle-ship within 
ten minutes. 

It is not neces¬ 
sary to go further 
into the technique 
of modern naval 
construction to 
show how real is 
the danger that 
Great Britain’s 
naval supremacy 
may disappear in 
the near future. 
No naval man in 
England or any 
other country 
denies that the 
British “panic” of 
the past few 
months is justified 
by the facts of the 
situation. The 
two-Power stand¬ 
ard that has been 
so proudly main- 
tained by the 
British navy for 
more than half a 
century has al¬ 
ready been aban¬ 
doned by the pres¬ 
ent Government's 
program. 



M. FALLIERES, PRESIDENT OF FRANCE 
WHICH HAS LATELY ENTERED INTO A WARM FRIENDSHIP 
WITH ENGLAND 





PRINCE VON BULOW 

WHOSE STAND ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF GERMANY’S 
ABNORMAL WAR I AX RECENTLY COST HIM 
THE CHANCELLORSHIP 


Ignoring for a 
moment the enor¬ 
mous economic 
consideration s 
that are involved, 
the vital question 
arises: What will 
be Germany’s 
course after she 
has created a navy 
equal or superior 
to that of her 
great rival? Is the 
British deduction 
sound, that war 
will follow? If the 
United States 
should outstrip 
Great Britain in 
sea power,English¬ 
men would con¬ 
tinue to “sleep 
quietly in their 
beds," to use Sir 
John Fisher’s 
famous phrase, 
without even a 
nightmare to dis¬ 
turb them. But 
when another 
friendly nation em¬ 
barks upon a sim¬ 
ilar enterprise, half 
the country be¬ 
lieves the empire 
is in danger. 

It is a truth that 
even most English¬ 
men admit, that 
the German people 
as a nation have 
no aggressive de¬ 
sires or designs 
against G rea t 
Britain. But the 
average Britisher 
adds that force of 
circumstances will 
change that atti¬ 
tude, and, more¬ 
over, the German 
people may have 
little or no voice 
in deciding the 
question of war. 
The financial bur- 
d e n inseparable 
from the creation 
of a great navy 
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already presses heavily upon Germany, pros¬ 
perous though she undoubtedly is. The ques¬ 
tion of the distribution of this abnormal load 
cost Prince von Biilow the Chancellorship only 
a few weeks ago. Each succeeding year will 
bring another large increase in cost. A country 
like America, which is able to create a navy 
without the imposition of war taxes in time of 
peace, has no need to appeal to any more 
potent impulse than national pride in order to 
win popular approval of its policy. In Germany 
that point has already been passed, and the 
immediate future involves universal personal 
sacrifices that usually accompany only vital 
crises of national existence. 

" The Reward Will Come By and By” 

Every possible appeal is being made to the 
German people to meet the emergency cour¬ 
ageously. Always’it is represented to them that 
the need is temporary and that "the reward will 
come by and by.” The vague phrase has a very 
definite meaning. Politicians do not proclaim 
it, the newspapers do not print it, but the mem¬ 
bers of the powerful Navy League and the war 
party make no secret of it by word of mouth. 
It means a sudden invasion of England, a dash 
to London, and the levying of a war indemnity 
twice as heavy as that which France paid in 
1870. The words are as well understood as 
those of the silent toast drunk after dinner every 
day on the German war-ships. An English 
chaplain told me that this toast was drunk even 
in his presence, when he happened to be a visi¬ 
tor on a German cruiser a few weeks ago. The 
senior officer at the ward-room table raised his 
glass with the words, "To the day," and all 
present stood and drank silently and solemnly. 
When my friend asked his host what it meant, 
he received the frank reply: “Oh, we always 
drink on German ships to the day when war 
shall be declared between England and Ger¬ 
many.” 

War May Become Cheaper than Peace 

It is natural enough that men of the profes¬ 
sion of arms should be eager to put their train¬ 
ing into practice. But when a nation is com¬ 
posed of so large a proportion of trained com¬ 
batants, and when the entire people have been 
compelled to make onerous sacrifices for which 
successful war offers the only recompense, what 
is going to be the public sentiment and demand 
of that country when the opportunity is reached? 
11 is only another form of stating the proposition 
that when war becomes cheaper than peace, 
then war it will be. 

I have left out of account thus far the 
enigmatic personal factor in the situation 


— Emperor Wilhelm II. Estimates vary as 
widely as the poles as to the real character and 
purpose of this erratic, impetuous, but great 
ruler. It must always be remembered that, 
unlike most modern monarchs, the German 
Emperor both reigns and rules. He is the sole 
dictator of the foreign policy of his empire. In 
domestic affairs also he is only less an autocrat. 
His ministers are subject entirely to his will and 
not to parliament. He can and does dissolve 
the Reichstag at his pleasure. He personally 
has made the moves that more than once have 
threatened Europe with war in the past twenty 
years. But almost every considered public 
utterance that he has made since he came to the 
throne has been ardently loyal to the cause of 
peace. English suspicion of him can be ex¬ 
plained in a single phrase—they believe that 
actions speak louder than W'ords. They point 
to the Kruger telegram, to the humiliation of 
France when he forced the retirement of M. 
Delcass^, to the useless but dangerous quarrel 
over Morocco, to his arrogant dictation to 
Russia last spring when he compelled her to 
approve of Austria's annexation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. 

I am tempted to quote an estimate of the 
Kaiser’s character very different from that 
which prevails among his own and other peoples. 
An eminent German, W'ho was for a long time 
in a high position that brought him into the 
closest official and personal association with his 
imperial master, said to a friend of mine in a 
burst of confidence: 

"The Emperor will never make war. He is 
the cleverest expert among public men of to¬ 
day in the uses of bluster and bluff, but he is a 
cow'ard at heart. He will not fight anybody.” 

This is harsh and amazing language, coming 
from the source it did, and I do not pretend to 
indorse it. I have discussed the situation from 
this extraordinary point of view with one or two 
prominent Englishmen, and the reply has been: 

"If the Emperor is such a man as that, it 
does not lessen the danger in the least. The 
policy he is pursuing will create a situation 
which will force him into war. He will not be 
strong enough to prevent it.” 

Fear of Germany Not a 'Bogy Scare 

I have indicated very briefly some of the 
features of the situation that Lord Rosebery 
describes as the ominous hush in Europe. It 
would be an insult to a great nation to deride 
her leading statesmen and her most intelligent 
citizens as the victims of a bogy scare. They 
are honest in the belief that the Empire will soon 
be face to face with the gravest crisis in its his¬ 
tory. What, then, is the duty of a strong Gov- 
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ernment under such circumstances? A Bismarck 
would not wait until he had been overtaken in 
the race of preparation and then submit to at¬ 
tack at the time and place of the enemy’s choos¬ 
ing. Would England be justified in demand¬ 
ing of Germany that she abandon a policy that 
isessentially threatening and unfriendly? 1 have 
heard many Englishmen answer that question in 
the affirmative during the past few months. 
They point out that British supremacy at sea is 
secure for only two years more, and that Eng¬ 
land to-day is far better able than Germany to 
meet the financial strain of war. She has urged 
the nations to enter into an agreement to re¬ 
duce or limit armaments, and Germany alone 
lias rejected the pacific overtures. Great Britain 
would be the best friend of civilization, they 
argue, if she compelled a halt in the mad race. 

A more high-spirited and less scrupulous na¬ 
tion than England might take such a step. 
Therein lies another danger of the situation into 
which the world is drifting. England will do 
nothing so drastic, at least while the present 
Government is in power. She dreads the storm 
of obloquy and the misconception of motives 
that would follow. Mere prudence and com¬ 
mon sense justify any nation in assuming a bel¬ 
ligerent intention on the part of a neighboring 
country when it masses great bodiesof troops up¬ 
on the intervening frontier. More than one war 
has been the natural sequel of such a movement. 
England affirms that it is virtually an identical 
situation that Germany is creating to-day, and 
she is taking her measures accordingly. 

1 do not propose to enter into any detailed 
or technical discussion of the rival armaments. 
England’s military strength is so insignificant 
compared with Germany’s, and her land fortifi¬ 
cations are so trifling, that a mere fraction of 
the German army, once landed on British shores, 
would soon be able to dictate terms of peace in 
London itself. All Englishmen acknowledge 
that Britain’s sole means of defense is the navy. 
England’s vast sea power is not a danger to 
any other great Power, because it is not supple¬ 
mented by enormous land forces such as Ger¬ 
many possesses. The significance of a great 
German fleet, therefore, becomes quite dif¬ 
ferent from that of a British navy. One is a 
menace in some sense to all the world, the 
other is not. 

The present British Government, confident 
in the growing influence of the sentiments of 
peace and good will among the nations, adopted 
a policy of strenuous naval economies, and 
made direct overtures to Germany to co¬ 
operate along similar lines. The utter failure 
of this effort was perhaps the greatest disap¬ 
pointment of Campbell-Bannerman’s official 


life. Germany not only rejected the British 
suggestions, but she seized the opportunity to 
increase, or rather to hasten, the execution of 
her plans for naval construction. Germany 
had a perfect right to do this, according to the 
law of nations. The primitive instincts of self- 
preservation compelled England to apply her 
utmost energies along the same lines. She did 
so unwillingly and at first half-heartedly. She 
relied at the beginning too much upon her un¬ 
doubted superiority in financial resources, and 
believed that it was merely a question of money 
in keeping ahead of any possible German 
equipment. It was not until she discovered 
suddenly that Germany could build ships of the 
first magnitude quite as fast as she herself that 
E.ngland became genuinely alarmed. 

Eight New ‘Dreadnoughts at a Cost of 

$80,000,000 

Had it not been for the German danger, Great 
Britain would not have built more than two 
battle-ships this year. She has ordered eight, 
which will cost §80,000,000. This is the maxi¬ 
mum number that she can construct with the 
existing dockyard and gun-making facilities. 
The German program calls for the completion 
of thirteen ships of considerably greater power 
than the Dreadnought within the next three 
years or a trifle longer. But England is by no 
means sure that the actual output will not 
considerably exceed this figure. At all events, 
she intends to have twenty such ships in the 
fighting line within that time. 

The situation is not so simple, however, as 
these figures indicate. England’s first necessity, 
of course, is to defend her home waters, but it 
is only less important to British interests that 
a commanding force shall be maintained in the 
Mediterranean. Austria has announced her 
intention to build at once four ships of the 
Dreadnought type, and Italy the same number. 
England must in her estimates include Austrian 
vessels in the armament of her German ally, 
and she will be compelled to detach at least an 
equivalent force from her home fleet for Medi¬ 
terranean service. France and Russia are not 
actual allies of Great Britain, although the ties 
binding together the Triple Entente are strong. 
The Russian navy is almost non-existent, and 
the construction of four modern battle-ships has 
only just been begun in the Russian yards. 
The navy of France has deteriorated during 
the past ten years to a point that is a national 
scandal of the first magnitude. This applies 
to both material and personnel. It is due 
chiefly to the introduction of corrupt methods 
and to socialistic demoralization among the 
sailors and dockyard employees. 
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England cannot count upon material assist¬ 
ance from abroad during the first critical hours 
of a conflict, if it should be forced upon her. 
The attack, if it comes, will be almost without 
warning. The advantages of surprise and 
choice of objective in such a struggle are in¬ 
calculable. They are so great, in fact, that an 
aggressive nation will not sacrifice them to 
more than the barest amenities of the rules of 
international intercourse. Secret preparations, 
a sharp ultimatum demanding instant reply, 
and the blow is struck — that is likely to be the 
record of the inception of the next great war in 
Europe. History shows in repeated instances 
that the casus belli of the moment has been 
some trivial incident, as, for example, the forged 
Ems telegram on the eve of the Franco-German 
war in 1870. That war, as all the world knows 
to-day, was deliberately forced upon France 
by Bismarck. England sees an amazingly close 
analogy between the situation as it is developing 
to-day and that which preceded that conflict, 
when Germany accompanied her preparations 
with loud protestations of peace. 

Fall of the British Empire a Practical 
Question 

It is impossible to include within the limits 
of this article any discussion of the military 
problem of the successful invasion of Great 
Britain. The opinion of skilled observers on 
this point is changing rapidly, under the in¬ 
fluence of the swift development of new con¬ 
ditions and resources that is taking place. The 
effect of the possible fall of the British Empire 
is at all events no longer a subject for mere 
academic speculation. It is at this moment 
within the purview of practical politics. The 
question of the hour in international affairs is 
the duty of neutral and friendly nations with 
regard to a very real danger that threatens the 
world’s peace. To be specific, will any obliga¬ 
tion or responsibility rest upon the United 
States, the most disinterested of all the Powers, 
if the crisis becomes more acute? I imagine 
that the influence of the traditional policy of 
isolation and disentanglement, proclaimed in 
the days when this was a world of scattered 
communities without interdependence, would 
dictate a negative reply from the majority of 
the American people. It would be said that 
both combatants were friendly nations and that 
it would be wrong to take sides, especially when 
no important American interests were involved. 

What is the Responsibility of the 
United States ? 

I am afraid they take a narrow and mistaken 
view who believe that the destruction of the 


balance of power in Europe and the world at 
large would be a matter of small American 
concern. The crippling of Great Britain would 
make Germany the undisputed master of 
Europe, and more. The hegemony of the Old 
World, once gained, could be retained almost 
indefinitely. The changed conditions of mod¬ 
ern times makes this entirely feasible. It is 
no longer possible to equip a nation for war 
within a few months. The construction and 
equipment of a battle-ship require a minimum 
of two and one half years. The technique of 
war on both land and sea has become a highly 
developed science that makes the methods of 
even a generation ago child’s play by com¬ 
parison. 

Assume for a moment that a single nation 
has gained full supremacy in fighting power in 
the world of to-day, and that it was deter¬ 
mined to maintain that position. Its obvious 
and practical policy would be not to wait idly 
while its neighbors strove to rival its equip¬ 
ment and strength, but to forbid them to enter 
into the competition. It could say, in the 
language of diplomacy, “We shall regard any 
further increase in armament on your part as 
an unfriendly act.” It will be said that such 
a gross defiance of the principles of national 
liberty and independence is impossible in the 
twentieth century. So it is, as long as a balance 
of power exists. But it is no more high-handed 
than Germany’s treatment of Russia last March, 
when she assembled an overwhelming force on 
the Polish frontier, and then invited the Czar, 
in the politest language, to give instant recog¬ 
nition to Austria’s annexation of the Balkan 
provinces. 

The Anglo-German crisis is only one phase 
of the question in which every nation, America 
included, is vitally concerned. The impover¬ 
ishment of the world by war — even by war 
which is never fought — is the most imminent 
evil now threatening the race. It costs, as I 
have said, ten million dollars to build a war¬ 
ship of the latest type. Each broadside fired by 
such a vessel, in practice or at an enemy, costs 
ten thousand dollars, and her guns are capable 
of discharging six rounds per minute. The 
construction of these marine monsters is pro¬ 
ceeding at the utmost capacity of the dock¬ 
yards. and gun foundries of the entire world. 
The anxiety of the moment is not how to find 
the money but how to provide the physical 
facilities for turning out these engines of war 
still more rapidly. The bills have still to be 
paid. The peace taxes of the present are 
already heavier in the aggregate than the burden 
imposed to carry on any of the great wars in 
history. 
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Thus far the statesmanship of the day has 
shown itself impotent to provide any check to 
the iniquitous process. Peace conferences are 
utterly futile. So they will continue to be as 
long as it is within the power of any single 
Power to veto the will of the others. One 
nation is able in effect to add millions to the 
naval budgets of all the others, and nobody 
yet dares to question its right to exercise this 
arbitrary dictation. This principle does not 
obtain in the domestic affairs of any civilized 
country. Why should it be allowed to govern 
the family of nations? Patriotism becomes a 
narrow virtue when it forbids universal interests 
to put restraint upon the predatory ambition 
of any single community. The plea that the 
national sovereignty and independence are too 
sacred to be touched by foreign interference in 
the domestic affairs of a people, even to the 
extent of limiting their preparations for so- 
called defense, is a counsel of perfection that 
threatens to lead the world into the direst of 
calamities. 

The wild and innocuous peace agitation, with 
its leagues and conventions in various countries, 
is scarcely worth serious consideration as a 
practical factor in dealing with the present 
crisis. Sterner measures than any that it 
advises must be taken to check the bloodless 


war that already rages. To make peace — real 
peace — by the sword or by threat of the sword 
may be a paradox; but I see in it no actual 
inconsistency with a sincere purpose to estab¬ 
lish international peace and good will. Other 
pressure, aside from the menace of war, may 
be brought to bear upon a nation that refuses 
to adopt a standard of armaments within 
reasonable limits. Trade restrictions alone 
might provide a decisive weapon. 

Initiative Belongs to America 

The moment may not have arrived, but it is 
close at hand, when a drastic remedy must be 
found for the gigantic evil that is beginning to 
undermine civilization itself. The initiative 
unquestionably belongs to America. She alone 
among the Great Powers is above suspicion in 
motive. Her share of the general burden, 
which is piling up so rapidly, has not yet become 
crushing. Disinterested common sense is her 
sufficient incentive and justification. Public 
negotiations and peace conferences no longer 
meet the requirements of the situation. Dip¬ 
lomacy accomplishes little at debates in public 
tribunes. The pregnant process in the diplo¬ 
matic world is “the exchange of views." 
Perhaps this has already begun through the 
White House and State Department. 


A MOORISH GARDEN 

BY FLORENCE WILKINSON 

W ithin the fronded garden 

Beside the Moorish spring, 
Jewels of emerald quiet, 

Luster of vines a-riot 
On every mildewed wall 
That ripple, running after 
But never murmuring. 

Save the dark inaudible laughter 
Of an earth-enchanted thing. 

Within the Moorish garden 
Slow water-sluices dropping, 
Poinsettia-sepals splashed 
Like heart’s-blood ebbing, stopping, 

Of some great wounded queen; 

Who in her life has quaffed her 
Full meed of love and laughter, 

And, wreathed with laurel green,— 

Exotic, crimson-trailing,— 

Drinks to the God Unseen. 
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T HE big department-stores emptied 
their stream of chattering, hurrying 
employees on to Fulton Street at 
shortly after one o’clock, for the 
Saturday half-holiday. The mass 
flowed down many streets, separating into little 
eddies and currents and spreading far and near, 
just as if a huge glass of water had been spilled 
on the stone pavements. One of the very 
many drops was Bobby Upham, clerk in a silk 
department. 

He stood irresolute on the corner, his hands 
in his pockets, his eyes slightly contracted in 
the glare of the bright sunlight. He really had 
nothing especial to do; and on that account the 
half-holiday, the first of the season, seemed 
doubly wasted. 

As he stood debating, the crowd of young 
people disappeared, and the street, usually 
crowded, settled down into a semi-quiet which 
it knew only on this one afternoon in summer, 
besides Sundays. 

Bobby was just preparing to saunter across 
the street and enter the moving-picture show 
which rather forlornly shrieked out its attrac¬ 
tions through a megaphone, when he saw a 
girl coming down the street, adjusting her hat 
as she walked. He recognized her as a fellow 
employee who worked in the cashier’s depart¬ 
ment and whom the other girls called "Flo.” 

As she passed him she bowed, reddening 
slightly, for what reason Bobby could not guess. 
"You’re late, aren’t you?” he called. 

She half stopped. “Yes; but what about 
yourself?” 

"Oh — me; I've got nothing much to do.” 
"Well, I’ve got nothing much, either," she 
confessed, with a little laugh, and she reddened 
again. 

Bobby liked the way she had of blushing; it 
flattered him, why he did not know. He was 
silent for a moment, considering an idea which 
he finally blurted out: 

. “Say, why can’t you and me go off on a little 
excursion together for the afternoon?” 

She laughed. "Oh, that would be great, 
but I — I don’t know you.” 

"You know me well enough for that. You 
see me every day.” 


"Do I look all right? You know, I’m not 
fixed up at all.” 

He glanced over her attire, hastily and not 
critically. "You look fine!” he exclaimed. 

"All right, then.” She reflected his enthu¬ 
siasm. "Where shall we go?” 

It did not take them long to decide. To 
people of their class and means a holiday in 
summer spells but one thing — Coney Island. 

They walked down the street together, a 
little apart, grown suddenly shy of each other, 
and climbed the stairs to the elevated train. 
When they reached the Island, after a crowded 
trip, they strolled down Surf Avenue and 
entered one of the big amusement parks. After 
they had taken a trip to Iceland, shot over the 
amazing whirls of a scenic railway, and had 
some ice-cream in biscuit cones, Flo slipped 
her arm through Bobby’s. 

"Say, don’t you spend any more money on 
me,” she said. She hesitated, then went on: 
" I know you fellows don’t get much more than 
we do, and. Lord knows, that’s hardly enough 
to keep decent on.” 

Bobby reddened slightly, for he felt that his 
pride had been touched, although secretly he 
thanked her for her thoughtfulness. "We do 
get more. I’ve always got plenty to get along 
on. Only no joy rides nor fizz dinners, nor 
nothing like that,” he replied, and then added 
reflectively: “Of course they tell us we’re 
expected to keep looking neat, and that takes 
most of what they give us.” 

“Well, let’s just walk around and take 
what’s free,” said Flo. 

So they watched the performing bears in the 
suspended arena, and danced several times on 
the perfect floor of the ball-room, while the 
band played a familiar air which they both 
hummed as they whirled around together. 
And every time their eyes met, they smiled 
before their glances wavered. And it was 
June! 

"Dear me, I’ll have to go home,” said Flo. 
It was about five o’clock. 

"Do they expect you?” asked Bobby wist¬ 
fully. 

"Oh, no; I haven’t any one to expect me. 
But—I’m getting hungry,” she laughed. 
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"Let’s get something to eat down here,” he 
proposed eagerly. 

She shook her head. " You’re an easy mark," 
she said, “but I don’t want you to do it, honest. 
No, let’s take a train back to the city.” 

He was insistent, however, and finaMy she 
consented. They went over to a place where 
a bountiful table d’hote was served for seventy- 
five cents. The china was heavy and nicked, 
the service was not over-clean, ano the food 
was well disguised; but the boy and girl were 
not critical. 

After the meal was finished, they walked 
down to the beach near the Parkway, where 
the roar and blare of the Island came but 
faintly, and the countless lights, reflected in 
the sea, transformed the brazen place into a 
fairyland. Here they sat on the sand and 
were silent. 

On the way home they managed to get a 
seat together in the trolley, and, with a wildly 
beating heart, Bobby finally found courage to 
get his arm in behind Flo; not really around 
her, but just so that it gave him an absurdly 
happy sense of proprietorship. She was very 
happy too, and flicked with her fingers a few 
atoms of sand from his coat collar, an act 
that corresponded in a way to the position 
of his arm. And when Bobby spoke, he had 
to clear his throat first on account of his per¬ 
turbed emotions. So it was until, at her door, 
he was bidding her good night. 

"I've had the grandest time,” she said; “and 
won’t you come down some night to call?” 

"Sure I will,” said Bobby. 

They stood silent for a moment, each loath 
to go; but as there was really no further excuse 
for lingering, after another good night they 
parted. 

Bobby was so foolishly, so intoxicatingly 
happy that night, he did not count the money 
he had left until late Sunday morning. Then 
he found that of his fifteen dollars salary but 
eleven were left. After he had paid for his 
board and wash and one or two other necessary 
things, he would have just about enough left 
for his lunches and car-fare. And he needed a 
new suit in order to maintain the neatness his 
employers required. 

Fie sat there on the bed, with the money 
scattered over the counterpane. He had. in¬ 
tended to see Flo again that night. “Gee, but 
I can’t let myself fall in love," he reflected. 
"I can’t afford to get married. I’m not going 
to ask a girl to marry me on what I make.” So 
he stayed home that Sunday night instead, 
and read the voluminous newspapers. You 
see, the problem had already presented itself 
to Bobbv. 


Poor Bobby was no hero. He was utterly 
commonplace — short, inclined to stoutness, 
but with a nice, hesitating smile. He was of 
the size and pattern in which God stamps a 
thousand men. And yet, people liked Bobby; 
you or I would have liked Bobby. 

The next morning, Flo, as she passed him 
standing behind his counter, gave him a nod 
and a smile; but after that he did not see her 
until the gong rang out the closing hour at 
half-past five. 

She was walking slowly down the street, 
hoping perhaps that he would catch up with 
her, when Bobby saw her. His first intention 
was to cross and avoid the girl, but a desire 
stronger than prudence sent him hurrying 
after her. 

It was the same way the following evening. 
And it came to be a regular thing for them to 
walk home together. At least twice a week he 
called to see her, and several times they went 
out together on Saturdays and Sundays. And 
all the time Bobby was fighting against the 
attraction with a sickening knowledge of the 
limitations of his salary. 

He knew vaguely that he was in love; but he 
did not seek to analyze his feelings. A little 
bit ashamed of his emotions was Bobby. 

One Sunday night the two were returning 
from the Island. As a special treat, they had 
taken the boat that lands at the Battery. It 
was a soft, quiet night; the moon was just 
hidden behind vaporous clouds. They were 
seated on the upper deck, and the music of the 
band reached them dimly. A crowd of girls 
and men were talking and laughing at the 
other end of the boat, and one of the girls’ 
voices rang out clearly in the lilt from a popular 
sentimental song. "Will you love me all the 
time, summer-time, winter-time?” she sang. 

"Just think, the summer's almost over,” 
sighed Flo, breaking a long silence. 

“It’s been a happy summer for me,” said 
Bobby. 

"And for me, too.” 

"What’s made it so happy for you, Flo?" 
Bobby asked huskily. 

" I guess you have, Bobby,” she answered. 

Several times a question rose to Bobby’s lips, 
but he forced it back. At last it burst from 
him: "Say, Flo, will you — do you think I’d 
make any sort of a husband?" 

The girl turned to him sobbing, hiding her 
eyes against his coat. 

"Oh, I think you’d be the best kind of a 
husband for me, Bobby,” she said. 

So they became engaged. Flo had agreed 
to wait until Bobby received a raise. Af¬ 
ter some deliberation, they decided that it 
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would be better not to marry on his pres¬ 
ent salary. 

It was about a month later, one night, that 
Flo proposed that they call on a girl friend of 
hers who had been married about a year and a 
half before. 

"I promised Sue I’d come, and I’ve been 
putting it off and putting it off. So I’ll sur¬ 
prise her, just for the fun of it.” 

11 developed that Bobby knew Sue’s husband, 
Tom. He had at one time worked in the same 
store with him. So they set out to make the 
call with some eagerness. 

It was one of those stifling nights that en¬ 
wrap the city in mid-September, when there is 
every reason to hope for cooler weather. Sue’s 
apartment was away out beyond Fiftieth Street 
somewhere. When Bobby and Flo reached it, 
they had to climb four flights of dark, evil¬ 
smelling stairs. 

They were greeted by the sound of a baby’s 
crying, and when the door was finally opened, 
Flo did not immediately recognize in the 
slovenly, faded woman the girl she had known 
not long before. 

"Don’t you remember me, Sue?” asked Flo. 

The other opened the door wider. "Oh, 
yes; come in, Flo,” she answered in rather a 
constrained way. 

She showed them through the dark hall into 
a tiny, musty front room furnished with two 
large plush chairs, a sofa to match, several 
crayon pictures, and an ornate gilt clock. All 
this time the baby was crying, not loudly, but 
with a broken, incessant wail. 

"This is my fiance, Sue,” said Flo, in a tone 
divided between pride and embarrassment. 

"Well, you won't find marriage all you 
expect it to be,” said Sue, with a short laugh, 
as she shook hands with Bobby. “Tom’s out; 
he’ll be back soon.” 

The two girls chatted, but after inquiries con¬ 
cerning mutual friends they seemed to have 
few topics left. Sue looked tired and, in spite 
of an evident intention not to do so, kept 
glancing at the clock. 

Finally Flo arose. "I guess we won’t wait 
for Tom,” she remarked. "Good-by, Sue.” 

It was good to be out in the street again 
after the close air of the flat. 

"My, but Sue’s faded,” said Flo reflectively. 
"She used to be so pretty, too. I guess Tom 
don’t make much. They oughtn’t to have 
married when they did. They should have 
waited, Bobby, like you and me.” 

But Bobby answered nothing; and he was 
quiet all the way home. 

He did not return to his boarding-house after 
he left Flo. From within him there came a 
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call for action. So he walked on and on until 
he came to the bridge. Then he started 
across that. Midway, he leaned on the railing, 
gazing down at the deep waters far below. The 
moon splashed a path of glory down the river 
and the bay, stretching far away so that the eye 
could almost imagine the hills of Staten Island 
alight with the flood. But Bobby did not see 
this. He was thinking. . . . 

He had suddenly dropped into one of those 
abysses that sometimes present themselves in 
our spiritual life — an abyss in which there is 
no hope. Abruptly he realized — he knew — 
that he would always be what he was now, that 
and nothing more. He might eventually make 
a few dollars a week more, but for any material 
lifting of the daily grind he could never hope. 
And he was dragging Flo with him. Poor, pretty 
little Flo! In a year after their marriage she 
would be like Sue, faded, worn, and lusterless. 

No, he couldn’t treat her that way. He 
must give her up. But it was not easy; don’t 
imagine that. His heart sang out no, he loved 
her; his blood, his nerves, his whole body cried 
out no, they wanted her. But the best of him, 
that small part that some of us would call his 
soul, lifted its still voice to say inexorably, 
"You must give her up!” 

With a long-drawn breath, as of one snatched 
back from death to live unwillingly, he pulled 
himself together and made for home. 

But even when he reached his tiny room, 
rest was not immediately granted him. He 
sat on the bed, bent over, his fingers twisted in 
his hair. "My God, what shall I do!” he 
whispered dully. "My God, what shall I do!" 
he repeated. 

He threw himself across the bed and sobbed 
in a foolish, maudlin fashion until sleep finally 
overcame him. 

The next day was Saturday and the last 
half-holiday of the year. The thought brought 
memories of the first holiday of the summer 
that had been spent so happily, and Bobby for 
a time considered putting off telling his decision 
to Flo until Monday. But he knew that every 
day meant added sorrow, so he determined to 
tell her that afternoon. 

She was waiting for him outside. He went 
up to her and said: "Let’s walk along Chauncey 
Street, Flo, away from the crowd.” 

She knew then that something was wrong, 
and darted him an inquiring glance, but said 
nothing as she turned to walk beside him. 

They went a little way in silence. Then he 
stepped before her. “ Flo, I — I can’t let you 
marry me,” he said abruptly. 

She put one hand out toward him. " Why — 
Bobby!” she stammered. 
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“I can’t do it, Flo. I can’t drag you down 
to Sue’s level. Supposing my raise never 
comes. Supposing I never amount to any¬ 
thing, Flo.” 

”1 don’t care, Bobby,” she said. "I’m 
willing to take the chance.” 

" But I can’t let you, Flo. I—" He stopped, 
and then stripped his soul. "I sort of feel I’ll 
never amount to anything. There’s — some¬ 
thing wanting in me, Flo.” 

"But I’ll wait, Bobby.” 

He shook his head. She stood, her eyes 
searching his face for hope; then she burst out, 
half sobbing: “And look at me, Bobby. I’m 
all dressed up for you. I’ve been saving and 
saving to get this dress and this hat and these 
shoes. I wanted everything to be complete. 
I’ve spent every cent I had, Bobby, because I 

wanted you to be proud of me. And now-” 

She threw out her hands to him, but they 
fluttered ungrasped; so she turned and left him, 
walking a little unsteadily. 

He started in the opposite direction, and 
walked unseeing until he came to the park. In 
a secluded pathway, he threw himself on a 
bench, and sat twisted so that he might hide 
his face against his sleeve. He stayed there 
until night fell . . . and after. 

They were leaden days that followed for 
Bobby. He did not see Flo; with a little care 
they managed to avoid each other. Life 
would finally resume its monotonous roll, he 
knew; but now he experienced each day an 
agony of want and longing. 

Then, one night, when he reached his board¬ 
ing-house, he found a note from her. It was 
scrawled in pencil across a torn sheet of paper: 
Dear Bobby: 

Can you meet me to-night in the park where we 
met one Saturday? At about eight. I’m most dead 
with worry. I need you awful bad. 

Respectfully yours, Flo. 

Of course. Bobby did not hesitate. At half 


past seven he was in the park waiting for her, 
and before the hour Flo was with him. 

"I’ve lost my job,” she sobbed, as soon as 
she was near him. " Bobby, what shall I do? 
What shall I do?” 

"Why, I’m sorry, Flo,” he said; "but you 
can get another soon.” 

"I can’t, Bobby. It’s this way. There was 
a mistake in the cash, and they thought maybe 
I took it — maybe on account of all my new 
things, you know. They couldn’t prove any¬ 
thing, but they discharged me. And when I 
asked for a reference they wouldn’t give it to 
me. And now I can’t get another job, Bobby, 
without a reference, and I’ve spent all my 
money. What shall I do?” 

Bobby’s heart leaped. Surely here was 
sufficient excuse for their marriage. What 
other way was there left? And his heart 
throbbed with the thought. 

“We’ll get married, Flo,” he whispered. 
“That’s all we can do now.” 

"Get married?” she questioned brokenly. 
“Why, I — I — thought you didn't care for 
me any more, Bobby. I thought you didn't 
want me!” 

He crushed her hands in his. "Not want 
you, Flo! Not want you! Why, my — my 
girl, my little girl —” he cried before his voice 
broke. 

So the problem was temporarily settled for 
Bobby and his Flo. He was enveloped in a 
happiness that dizzied him in its completeness. 
Subconsciously he felt that all too soon he 
would be confronted by the old questions, the 
horrible daily struggle to make the two ends 
meet, and that the struggle would be even 
harder now. But, with Flo in his arms, at 
least some questions, some wants were satisfied. 
He knew that, when all was weighed and 
counted, life had smiled once at least upon his 
narrow pathway. 
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ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 



N OT long ago a doctor, walking 
about the outskirts of Goldsboro, 
North Carolina, came upon a man, 
a mere skeleton, ghastly pale, 
clinging to a post to keep himself 
from falling. The doctor stopped and asked 
what was the matter. After a pause, during 
which he seemed to be trying to get up strength 
to reply, the man said, “ I got no blood in me.” 

The doctor looked at him with unusual in¬ 
terest. Not that "crackers” and “poor whites” 
were anything new to him, — he had seen 
hundreds of them among the rural popu¬ 
lation of North Carolina; but the explanation 
of their peculiar anemia had only just been 
published, and the doctor, as he stood there, 
was asking himself if that explanation could 
be true. He questioned the man as to what 
he was doing for his trouble. After another 
long pause the man said: " I’m goin’ tothe black¬ 
smith’s — to git some iron filin’s; put ’em in 
vinegar; drink it to bring my blood back.” 
This is one of the common remedies among the 
people; another is to put an ax under the bed 
of a sick person "to cut off the pain.” 

Every one who lives in the South or 
who has traveled there knows the “crackers,” 
"sandhillers,” "barrenites,” of whom able- 
bodied darkies facetiously sing, "I’d rathah be 
a niggah than a po’ white trash.” Feeble, 
slow-moving creatures, most of them, some 
emaciated, some bloated with dropsy, you rec¬ 


ognize them at once by their lusterless eye and 
a peculiar pallor — "the Florida complexion”; 
their skin is like tallow, and you seem to be 
looking through a semi-transparent upper 
layer into an ashy or saffron layer beneath it. 
If you speak to one of these saffron-hued na¬ 
tives, especially to one of the children, you are 
generally met by a very curious, fish-eyed stare 
without a gleam of intelligence back of it, and 
you wait long before you get a reply. The re¬ 
ply, when it does come, is very likely a repeti¬ 
tion of your own words, and you go off saying 
"Stupid!” to yourself. 

The Dirt-Eaters—A Great Abnormal 
Race of the South 

These people, the “poor whites,” shiftless, 
ignorant, poverty-pinched, and wretched, are 
of pure Anglo-Saxon stock — as purely Anglo- 
Saxon as any left in the country; and if this 
arouses your interest to ask more about them, 
you will doubtless be told that they are "ut¬ 
terly wmthless; they’ve got ‘the big lazy,’ and 
wouldn’t do a day’s work to save their lives”; 
and to this your informant adds: “They’re 
dirt-eaters — that’s really what’s the matter 
with ’em. They eat dirt and clay right off the 
ground; or they’ll pick lumps of black soot out 
of the chimney and suck it till they swallow it, 
the same as you would a piece of candy.” 

There will follow an appalling list of the 
"dirt” some of them have been caught in the 
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act of eating. They are "powerful ashamed" 
of the habit, and most of them won’t confess 
to it, even with the “dirt” actually in their 
mouths. They "don’t know how it got there 

— ’deed an’ honest they don’t!" Resin- and 
coffee-chewing, lemon-sucking, and salt-lapping 
are common forms of dirt-eating; cigar ashes 
are a tidbit with many, while others relish 
scraps of dried mortar picked out from be¬ 
tween bricks. Pebbles, sand, clay, mud, 
chalk, slate-pencils, shells, rotten wood, salt, 
raw cotton, cloth, paper, tobacco-pipes or pipe- 
stems, mice, and young rats all have their 
devotees. Dr. Stiles saw one person eating 
live mice; another—a blind boy — had eaten 
up three coats, thread by thread, in a year. A 
girl in an asylum swallowed so much human 
hair that her stomach became crammed and 
she died of starvation. 

All through the South — the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi — these 
abnormal people, the "dirt-eaters,” have been 
known for a century, and anemia is a universal 
malady south of the Potomac. "It’s some¬ 
thing those people eat,” is the favorite ex¬ 
planation of it. For years the patent-remedy 
man has had a “sure cure” for it, and has 
built bottle monuments, at a dollar a bottle, 
in the yards of the poor ignorant whites. Yet 
for more than a century the disease has swept 
on, regardless of the patent-remedy man, re¬ 
gardless of the doctor, regardless, apparently, 
of everything. 

The “Poor Whites” Turned into an In¬ 
valid Population by the Hookworm 

One’s first and strongest impression of the 
"poor whites” is of their shiftlessness. I re¬ 
member how dreadfully it used to depress me 
years ago when I spent my vacations in the 
North Carolina mountains. I have been in 
little windowless, stoveless, one-room cabins, 
the home of at least ten persons, where all the 
cooking was done over the primitive open fire 

— except when it rained down the chimney 
and put the fire out; then there wasn’t any 
cooking till the rain held up! And as I talked 
with the women I was always asking myself, 
"How can people live like this? Why don’t 
they go to work and fix things up?” 

It was only gradually that it dawned on me 
that they couldn’t fix things up — they had 
barely enough energy to keep soul and body 
together, as it was. Everybody had a "mis¬ 
ery." One had a "misery of the heart,” an¬ 
other of the stomach, a third had "the bloat,” 
and a fourth was wasted to a skeleton. They 
tried to work, but they couldn’t. It wasn’t in 
them. One poor mother said that she and her 


nusband were "tumble disencouraged, for it 
seems like it takes all we-all make to pay the 
doctor; they ain’t really anything left to live 
on." 

A little imbecile girl lay on the bed beside 
her, and whispered to me proudly, "1 have 
spells — I have spells," smiling happily at the 
distinction “spells” conferred; the other chil¬ 
dren moved about the cabin like octogena¬ 
rians. 

The father’s brother, his wife, and six of 
their eight children had died of "the sick¬ 
ness.” and every family in the neighbor¬ 
hood had at least one member down with it. 
No wonder the mother was "disencouraged” 
as she looked at the colorless faces of her own 
loved ones. But what grew on me most was the 
joylessness of the children. They played, if 
they played at all, like little old world-weary 
men and women; they never romped and 
leaped and ran like children in the North. I 
fancied sometimes that the solitude of the 
mountains, the shadows of the primeval forest, 
had cast a spell over their spirits and claimed 
them in babyhood as neophytes of the Silent 
Life. I did not know that they, too, were sick. 

It is estimated that scattered over the At¬ 
lantic seaboard, from the Potomac, round the 
Gulf, to the Mississippi River, there are to-day 
two millions of these poor whites — our native- 
born whites — suffering with anemia, and 
hardly one of those two million knows, or even 
suspects, that he is really suffering from an in¬ 
ternal parasite — that his disease is caused by 
the hookworm. 

This is what caught the attention of the 
Goldsboro doctor — he was wondering if the 
man had the hookworm; and he took him 
straight to his office and dosed him with thy¬ 
mol and found out. From fifteen to seventy- 
five cents’ worth of two cheap drugs, thymol 
and Epsom salts, the dose varying according 
to the severity of the infection, will cure any 
ordinary case. Two million dollars will pay 
the whole bill for the cure of the South, for 
many doctors are giving their services for noth¬ 
ing; and when the cure is complete, the South 
will take her place with the North and West in 
agricultural and industrial prosperity, for her 
two million sick whites will be two million able 
workers. 

How the Parasite Got its Name 

Ten years ago even the foremost physicians 
did not know that the anemia of the South 
was caused by the hookworm; but to-day, 
thanks largely to the tireless efforts of one man 
— Charles Warded Stiles — the whole medical 
profession and many of the laity are awake to 
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the vital issues of the problem and are prepar¬ 
ing a crusade that shall reach from the worst 
regions of the barrens, where nearly the whole 
population is suffering, to the farthest "cove” 
in the mountains, and stamp out the disease. 

The discovery of the hookworm itself is 
not recent. In 1782 Goeze, a German clergy¬ 
man and zoologist, found a small, hair-like 
parasite in the intestine of a badger he was 
dissecting, which he called der Haarrundwurm 
(the hair-round worm), mentioning in his 
published description some finger-like rays in 
the membranous expansion of the tail that he 
supposed to be hooks; and seven years later 
Froelich, another German zoologist, found a 
similar parasite in the intestine of a fox. Ob¬ 
serving the “hooks” spoken of by Goeze, and 
still supposing them to be such, Froelich 
adopted the vernacular word, Haakenwurm 
(hookworm), and gave the generic name Un- 
cinaria (from uncinus, a hook) to the genus he 
established. Thus the parasite got its name. 
As a matter of fact, the "hooks” are not 
hooks at all, but supports, somewhat resem¬ 
bling umbrella-ribs, for the flared tail mem¬ 
brane, or bursa, of the male. However, the 
name clung for two other reasons: the head 
of the worm bends conspicuously backward, 
making a hook of the worm itself; and within 
the mouth cavity of the European species, An- 
chylosloma duodenale, lie four sharp, chitinous 
hooks by which the parasite fastens itself to 
the intestine. 

7 he Disease First Found Among 
Rural Italians 

Similar parasites were next discovered in 
other animals, the most important being 
"colic worms” in horses; but it was not until 
1843 that Dubini, an Italian of Milan, de¬ 
scribed a species occurring in man, to which 
was later attributed the widespread anemia 
among Italian brickmakers, excavators, and 
the poorer rural population. 

This view of the relation of hookworms to 
anemia seems to have attracted little atten¬ 
tion till 1879. In that year a terrible epidemic 
of what then became known as "tunnel dis¬ 
ease” broke out among the workers in the 
St. Gotthard Tunnel, and the interest of the 
whole scientific world was aroused. Investiga¬ 
tion of this epidemic left no doubt as to the 
cause of the disease, and that it had been 
spread through total neglect of personal hygiene 
on the part of the workers and lack of sanitary 
conveniences. The soil of the tunnel was com¬ 
pletely impregnated with the ova and larvae 
of the hookworm, and all who handled it be¬ 
came infected. In 1881 Bozzolo, in Turin, 


suggested the use of thymol, the active princi¬ 
ple of thyme, for the destruction of the parasite, 
which remains the stock treatment to-day. 

By this time the disease was known to be 
widely prevalent in Europe — though it had 
not been located above the fifty-second par¬ 
allel — and certain mines were notorious for 
the anemia among their workers. As soon as 
attention was dramatically centered upon it 
by the St. Gotthard epidemic, reports came in 
rapidly from such widely scattered parts of 
the world as Calcutta, Lower Bengal, Ceylon, 
Borneo, Japan, the Malay Archipelago, Tunis, 
Algiers, Cape Colony (the Kimberley mines), 
Abyssinia, Zanzibar, Madagascar, and Egypt. 

America had not reported — the hookworm 
had not yet been found here; probably because 
malaria and poor food were generally consid¬ 
ered a sufficient explanation for the anemia of 
the poor whites; but by the ’90’s the St. Got¬ 
thard Tunnel story and Bozzolo’s treatment 
had become known, and the more ad¬ 
vanced physicians were on the lookout for 
cases, when in 1893 Blickhahn won the pri¬ 
ority claim for first discovery by publishing in 
the Philadelphia Medical News the report of an 
imported case of a German bricklayer he had 
treated. Following on the heels of this, a few 
cases were found in Richmond and New Or¬ 
leans, and the profession knew that the hook¬ 
worm was here. Nobody, however, had sus¬ 
pected that America boasted a hookworm of 
her own, as indigenous to the country as the 
bison or the red Indian. And then, in 1901, 
the right case fell into the hands of the right 
man — Dr. Allen J. Smith, of Texas — and 
the account of it was published by Dr. M. 
Charlotte Schaeffer in the Texas Medical News. 

Dr. Stiles Predicts an American 
Hookworm 

To show how this played into the search for 
the cause of the "two million sick” in our 
Southern States, we must first swing over to 
Washington, to the Bureau of Animal In¬ 
dustry and the work of a zoologist, Dr. Stiles, 
then connected with the department, but since 
transferred to the Marine Hospital Service. 

Dr. Stiles had for years been studying in¬ 
testinal parasite^, particularly among dogs 
and sheep, and had found hookworms in sheep 
producing an anemia so severe that in some 
flocks the mortality rose as high as fifty per 
cent. Reasoning inductively from this, he be¬ 
came convinced that the “poor whites” of the 
South were suffering, not from laziness and 
shiftlessness, but from a widespread endemic 
disease that had hitherto remained unrecog¬ 
nized by the physician. Not being a medical 
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practitioner himself, cases by which he could 
test his theory did not come his way; but so 
certain was he of the truth of his inferences 
that he presented his theory wherever he 
could. Physicians laughed at him. Still he 
kept urging them to examine more carefully 
their anemia and obscure malaria cases for an 
intestinal parasite like Dubini’s. 

In 1896 he was lecturing on animal parasites 
at Georgetown University, and he made the 
remark to his medical students, " If any of you 
ev~r go South, or into the tropics, and find a 
case of anemia the cause of which is not clear 
to you, look for a hookworm like that found in 
the dogs about Washington.” 

7 he Ufet Closes Ground the 
"American Murderer " 

A young man who sat in the class that day 
— Bailey K. Ashford — entered the army on 
graduation, and was ordered to Porto Rico. 
Almost his first cases were of a peculiar anemia, 
the cause of which was not clear, but was at¬ 
tributed to improper nourishment. He made 
a microscopical examination, and found the 
hookworm! — which he followed up presently 
with the further discovery that one third of all 
the deaths in Porto Rico were due to it. This 
discovery, in the opinion of Dr. Stiles, is one 
of the most important results of the Spanish- 
American war. 

The young doctor believed he had captured 
the Old World hookworm, Anchylostoma duo- 
denale, but he sent some of his specimens up 
to Dr. Stiles to make sure. Dr. Stiles had had 
the specimens only a few days when Dr. Clay- 
tor of Washington telephoned him that there 
was a peculiar anemia case in the Garfield 
Hospital for him to see. Dr. Stiles went at 
once, and passing through the ward, without 
a hint from Dr. Claytor, he walked straight to 
a pale, emaciated lad, fresh from Virginia, and 
said, “I believe this is the case I’ve been look¬ 
ing for.” And it was. 

Meanwhile, out in Galveston, the net was 
drawing about the “American murderer,” as 
Dr. Stiles now calls the hookworm. In 1895, 
two years before Dr. Stiles began predicting 
the hookworm, Dr. Smith, who was then pro¬ 
fessor in the medical school, now professor 
of pathology in the University of Pennsylvania, 
had found in a specimen from an unknown 
person parasite ova resembling those of Du- 
bini's hookworm. For six years he had been 
on the lookout for another case, and on De¬ 
cember 21 st his case was admitted to the 
Marine Hospital. 

The man was a sailor, born of American 
parents in Australia. During his seafaring life 


he had always been healthy. In the preceding 
August he had accepted a position as overseer 
on a plantation in Chiapas, in southern Mexico. 
The food there he described as pretty fair, but 
the water as horrible — greenish and nauseat¬ 
ing — and to it he attributed his sickness. He 
stated that two days after his arrival a colony 
of Russian peasants came to work on the es¬ 
tate. Within sixty-five days three hundred 
and seventy-eight of them had mysteriously 
sickened and died, and those that remained 
were emaciated, pallid, and often dropsical. 
This and his own sickness proved too much 
for the new overseer. He left at the end of 
ten weeks, made his way to the coast, and 
finally reached Galveston and the hospital. 

His symptoms, which included considerable 
changes of temperature, were so suggestive of 
malaria that he was treated for this at first, 
and it was not until the 17th of February that 
Dr. Schaeffer, on making a microscopical ex¬ 
amination, discovered quantities of parasite 
ova which Dr. Smith identified as being those 
of a hookworm. Dr. Keiller, the physician in 
charge of the hospital, administered thymol, 
and two hundred hookworms were the result. 

The Race for Priority 

Dr. Smith had waited six years for these 
specimens. He presented them to his class, 
asked their help in making further examina¬ 
tions, and found eight cases among his eighty- 
six medical students. All of these young men 
were residents of Texas. 

The parasites were hookworms — but what 
hookworms? — Dubini’s, of St. Gotthard fame? 
Dr. Smith did not know. Dr. Stiles, having 
seen the account of the first case, wrote re¬ 
questing samples, which Dr. Smith forwarded; 
then he took all his specimens and his German 
treatises and his microscope and went off on 
a vacation to work out the question of their 
species. 

Dr. Stiles, who was in Washington, was ask¬ 
ing the same question: Is it Dubini’s hook¬ 
worm? He had, however, samples from three 
localities to work on — three sides to his tri¬ 
angle — those from Porto Rico, those from 
Virginia, and the ones from Texas sent him by 
Dr. Smith. 

Dr. Smith presently discovered that his 
hookworm was not Dubini’s, but a new Ameri¬ 
can species, never before described. While he 
was writing his paper on it, the mail one day 
brought him a little two-page pamphlet, dated 
May 10, 1902, signed "Stiles,” announcing the 
new American hookworm. Dr. Stiles had won 
the priority claim for the discovery. 

11 was one of the closest runs for priority on 
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big game in the history of zoology. To the 
Nimrods of science a half-inch worm is big 
game, and these two men had put into their 
hunt for the hookworm enough work to 
capture a boa-constrictor. Still, the hook¬ 
worm had to its credit more human deaths 
than had all the boa-constrictors put together 
from the beginning of the world. Both doctors 
knew before it took place that it would be a 
great medical discovery; but even they, in 
those early days, did not realize that two mil¬ 
lion sick, feeble men and women, and chil¬ 
dren who were dying, or worse, growing up 
stunted in body and mind, were waiting for 
the men who could say the magic words of 
science: “Here is the proved cause of your 
trouble, and its cure.” 

The Public Laughs at the “Lazy Germ’’ 

It was in December, 1902, at the Pan- 
American Sanitary Congress, that Dr. Stiles 
made his first general public announcement of 
the discovery and economic importance of the 
American hookworm, and to it he flatly at¬ 
tributed the “laziness” and “shiftlessness” of 
the poor whites of the sand-lands and pine- 
barrens of the South. He declared that these 
people were sick, not lazy; for he had just been 
out in the field studying the subject, and 
wherever he had found laziness and shiftless¬ 
ness, there he had found the hookworm. 

Next morning a New York newspaper an¬ 
nounced that the “germ of laziness” had been 
discovered. Within a week the press of the 
country had made it the joke of the season. 

Dr. Stiles went out in the field again. He 
tried to discover what made the disease spread; 
why some localities were relatively free from it, 
while in others fifty per cent of the adults and 
eighty per cent of the children were infected. 
He came back with proof piled on proof. 
Still the joke buzzed on—“the lazy bug, the 
lazy germ”; people laughed whenever he 
talked about it. But Dr. Stiles had seen 
emaciated men trying to wrest a living from 
half-tilled fields, and women, to whom rest 
never came, trying to nurse starveling babes 
at withered breasts; and at last, in an address, 
the words were wrung from the man’s heart: 
"It isn’t a thing to laugh at when women and 
children are dying." 

Those who heard him stopped laughing and 
enrolled themselves for one of the great medical 
crusades of our times. 

How the Hookworm Feeds on its Victim 

The hookworm’s motto might well be, Mul- 
lum in parvo; for, compacted within its tiny 
body, less than an inch long and looking like 


a bit of soiled coarse thread, are well-de¬ 
veloped organs — mouth, esophagus, intestinal 
canal, various glands, etc., to which the female 
adds the capacity for many thousand eggs. 

The mouth is cup-shaped and bordered by a 
flattened rim that can be squeezed up snugly 
against the intestine of its host during feeding, 
and the strong, muscular esophagus thus be¬ 
comes a powerful and effective suction pump. 
Inside the mouth are two pairs of sharp chiti- 
nous lancets, and prominent at the rim is a 
single stiletto-like fang, the “conical dorsal 
tooth,” with a long gland at its base. When 
the hookworm is ready to eat, it presses its 
mouth disk against the intestine, draws a tiny 
piece of the mucous membrane into its mouth, 
and punctures it with its lancets and fang. 
Through the minute holes thus made the blood 
is sucked out. The punctures are repeated 
many times in the course of a meal, finally 
riddling the bit of mucous membrane with 
holes, if not actually gouging it out. After 
the worm has dropped off, pyogenic bacteria 
frequently find lodgment in these holes, pro¬ 
ducing small ulcers which often run together 
and form irregular ulcerations. On account of 
the irritation caused by the presence of the 
worms it is quite common to find, in addition 
to the definite lesions, the existence of a diffuse 
catarrh of variable severity. 

Thousands of Hookworms to a Single Case 

How long a hookworm remains clinging to 
one spot before it moves to a fresh one is not 
known; but the condition of the intestines in 
dogs and men on whom autopsies have been 
performed seems to indicate that they move 
frequently, a small number of worms causing 
many wounds, which, if they do not ulcerate, 
leave scars and a general hardening of the in¬ 
testinal wall that greatly interfere with its 
function. Dr. Sandwith, an English physi¬ 
cian who made a study of the subject in 
Egypt, found in one of his autopsies 250 
worms and 575 bites. In another, when the 
autopsy was performed seven hours after death, 
there were 863 worms, of which 217 were still 
clinging, and “some of them had not only their 
heads but half their bodies buried in the in¬ 
testine. It was often impossible to dislodge 
them by a strong stream of water, and they 
had to be pulled out by forceps.” 

While the number of worms frequently runs 
to more than a thousand,— two thousand is not 
an uncommon number, and the record rises as 
high as forty-six hundred,— many severe cases 
of uncinariasis (hookworm disease) yield very 
few. Six of Sandwith’s autopsies showed 
fewer than ten, three showed twenty, forty, 
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and fifty. In four of Dr. Smith’s cases, after 
thymol treatment two, three, sixteen, and 
twenty-four only were discovered. To ac¬ 
count for this fact, Sandwith makes the sug¬ 
gestion that as the intestine becomes riddled 
with bites and thickened through their heal¬ 
ing, the worms constantly shift to otherpastures, 
and “in such cases the parasite must not only 
have to burrow extra deep, but the blood 
when reached is of course of deficient quan¬ 
tity,” and the half-starved, feeble worms, 
themselves the victims at last of their own 
work, are expelled by the diarrhea that usu¬ 
ally sets in in advanced stages of the disease. 
We may say, indeed, that once the hookworms 
have done a certain amount of work on their 
host, his disease can run itself without their 
help — often to a fatal termination. 

Why the Blood Loss Is So Great 

It was in connection with this disparity be¬ 
tween the severity of the disease and the ap¬ 
parent smallness of the infection in certain 
cases that Dr. Smith performed a brilliant bit 
of research. It is evident that actual blood 
loss through twenty or thirty worms the size 
of the hookworm can hardly be a serious mat¬ 
ter to a healthy person — we lose as much 
every time we prick a finger as they would eat 
in a day; but the leaking of blood into the 
intestine through holes bitten in the mucous 
membrane is a serious matter. Dr. Stiles 
found that this blood can often be seen, and 
that, when it is not visible, its presence can 
easily be proved by the blotting-paper test. 
Yet even this leakage, if the punctures acted 
in the ordinary way, would not amount to 
much. When one pricks a finger, it bleeds 
only a moment, for the blood coagulates in the 
hole, forming a plug and stopping the flow. 
So, either the hookworms were constantly 
changing their feeding-spots, or their punc¬ 
tures bled longer than a pin-prick in the skin. 
This suggested to Dr. Smith the possibility 
that while the worms were feeding they' in¬ 
jected a poison, similar to that found in leeches, 
which kept the blood in a fluid state and made 
suction easy. 

Dr. Smith and Dr. L.oeb (then assistant in 
pathology in the University of Pennsylvania) 
undertook experiments on the hookworm 
found in dogs, which closely resembles Necator 
americanus. The doctors obtained a number 
of living specimens and cut off their heads, 
then mashed the heads and the tails sepa¬ 
rately with ground glass and normal salt so¬ 
lution (distilled water with salt equal to the 
salt in the blood). The ground glass was used 
to lacerate the microscopic glands, particu¬ 


larly the long sac at the base of the "fang,” 
and release their contents. This done, fresh 
blood was drawn from the femoral artery of a 
dog; one cubic centimeter of it was mixed 
with the normal salt solution as a control, and 
a cubic centimeter each with the head and tail 
solutions. The control mixtures coagulated 
in from five to nine minutes; the mixtures with 
the head solutions in from four to eight hours. 
The tail solutions had very little effect on co¬ 
agulation. Dr. Loeb showed by further ex¬ 
periments that the coagulation-time varied 
with the strength of the hookworm solution 
and the amount of the blood, it being possible 
to keep blood fluid for over twenty-four hours. 

Thus the minute arteries may, at a bite, be so 
thoroughly injected with this substance, what¬ 
ever it is, as to keep on bleeding for hours, per¬ 
haps for days, after the hookworm has moved 
away to a fresh feeding-ground. It is now 
practically proved that the “conical dorsal 
tooth” with its long gland is a sort of micro¬ 
scopical snake fang with a poison-pouch at¬ 
tached. Grassi.an Italian, has recently brought 
forward another interesting point about the 
blood loss: he has shown that when the hook¬ 
worm feeds, a steady stream of blood may flow 
through it all the while. 

If this were all, the victim of severe infec¬ 
tion would have a good chance of recovery 
once the hookworms were removed. But it 
appears from the evidence—though it re¬ 
mains to be conclusively proved by experi¬ 
ment— that the hookworm secretes some ad¬ 
ditional substance in the nature of a poison 
that is widely absorbed by the system and acts 
directly on the marrow of the bones, injuring 
or destroying the blood-making function, the 
blood falling from twenty to seventy per cent 
below normal. The deaths, in spite of treat¬ 
ment, after advanced stages of the disease 
have been reached, bear out this theory. 

The Hookworm Harder on Southern 
Children than the Cotton-Mill 

This being the case, widespread disturbance 
of function, bodily and mental, must be the 
necessary outcome of hookworm infection, 
particularly in childhood. Retardation of de¬ 
velopment due to hookworms has caused a 
great deal of unmerited criticism to be heaped 
on the Southern cotton-mills. Lads of seven¬ 
teen or eighteen appear no older than normal 
boys of ten or eleven; boys of ten or eleven 
sometimes look like little children. Strangers 
not knowing their real ages and seeing them 
at work go away with lurid stories of the hor¬ 
rors of child labor. Their impression is still 
further heightened if they try to talk with the 
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supposed children. The disease makes them 
dull and backward,— they are generally the 
stupidest pupils in the schools,— and they 
seem unable to answer the simplest questions 
intelligently. Perhaps they feel too miserable 
even to try. In school they cannot concen¬ 
trate their minds on anything, and the teachers 
in the hookworm districts say that if their 
pupils remain seated for any length of time 
they "swell up.” 

In severe, long-standing infections many 
patients show echolalia — parrot-like repeti¬ 
tion. Asked, "What is your name?” they 
answer, "What is my name?” “Yes — what 
is your name?” "My name?” "Yes — your 
name!" After a pause, "My name — is John.” 
Echolalia is a well-defined symptom in some 
forms of defective mentality and dementia. In 
the severest cases of uncinariasis the mind is 
probably always more or less affected. 

Dr. William Weston, of Columbia, South 
Carolina, has recently published (Journal of the 
South Carolina Medical Association, December, 
1907) an interesting case in this connection that 
came under his treatment about seven years 
ago — a man whose rrouble he had diagnosed 
as anemia and two other physicians, called in 
consultation, as "either Bright’s or valvular 
heart disease.” The man’s mind had become 
so affected that his wife decided to have him 
placed in an asylum. While the commitment 
papers were being prepared. Dr. Stiles’ work 
on the hookworm came out. Dr. Weston read 
it, held up the lunacy proceedings, made a mi¬ 
croscopical examination, found the hookworm 
ova, and in five weeks the man was back at his 
work, cured. The doctor uses this as a warn¬ 
ing to others, and adds that he has since 
treated “between three and four hundred cases 
with practically uniform good results.” 

Damp Soil the Home of the Larvae 

Yet in all this dark picture there is one 
hopeful word. Unlike the bacteria, the hook¬ 
worm cannot multiply in the body of its host. 
The female lays her thousands of eggs in the 
intestinal tract of her victim, but they cannot 
develop without oxygen. When they have 
passed out, and conditions of air and tempera¬ 
ture are favorable, it takes them from one to 
three days to hatch into minute larvae, barely 
visible to the naked eye. They then feed, and 
after a short period of growth, depending on 
moisture and heat, a new skin is formed under 
the old one and each larva molts. It becomes 
noticeably longer and thinner, the esophagus 
changes, and presently the second molt (ecdysis) 
begins. 

The old skin rises from the body, but is not 
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cast as it was in the first ecdysis, for it now 
surrounds the larva like a little neat, seamless 
sheath-gown. This is one of nature’s fine pro¬ 
tections, the larva in its little "gown” being 
able to withstand more drying than at any 
time before. With this development it has 
reached the critical period of its life, for it is 
now in the injective stage, and unless it can 
fasten on a passing foot, or a stroke of luck 
sends it down its future victim’s throat in 
drinking water or on the surface of unwashed 
vegetables, its career as a parasite is nipped in 
the bud and its little sheath becomes its little 
shroud. Freezing and complete drying are 
fatal; yet, even escaping these misfortunes, it 
must ultimately starve to death, for with the 
beginning of the second ecdysis it is no longer 
able to eat, but lives on the nourishment it 
has stored up in its intestinal cells — a thrifty 
expedient to get results, for, [not having the 
business of feeding on hand, the young larva 
can devote all its time and instinct to the 
lively pursuit of the main chance. It wastes 
no time, but crawls off to the nearest puddle 
or into the damp soil, where it can protect its 
feeble body from the drying action of sun and 
wind. In this way — burrowing through loose, 
sandy soil, gathering about the roots of plants 
and vegetables — the larvae hatched from a 
single deposit spread themselves over an area 
probably a hundred times greater than the 
spot whence they originated. And there are 
tens of thousands of them, all bent on the same 
errand, all ravenous for contact with human 
flesh. 

How the Larvae ‘Burrow into Human Flesh 

Precisely what happens next was discovered 
by accident. Dr. Stiles had at first believed 
— as had all the earlier investigators — that 
the larvae entered the body through the mouth 
in drinking water, or were possibly breathed in 
with the dust, as are many of the bacteria. 
Now, Looss, a German investigator, had long 
been studying the Old World hookworm. One 
day, while working with some very active 
larvae in the infective stage, he accidentally 
spilled a drop of water containing about a 
thousand of them in the cleft between two 
fingers of his left hand. He was surprised to 
find this followed by a burning sensation. He 
at once repeated his accident as an experi¬ 
ment: he carefully placed another drop on the 
back of his hand. Within a few minutes all 
except a few sluggish individuals had disap¬ 
peared, leaving their sheaths behind them. 

Here, then, was the next chapter of the hook¬ 
worms’ history: the very act of becoming 
parasites meant for them a developmental step, 
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the completion of the second ecdysis. The 
accident yielded still more, for it was not till 
seventy-one days after infection that micro¬ 
scopical examination revealed the presence of 
the hookworms through their ova in the in¬ 
testinal tract, and Looss found himself suffering 
from a severe debility and anemia, requiring a 
prolonged course of treatment to cure. He re¬ 
peated this experiment on a man who offered 
himself, and obtained identical results: the 
ova did not appear until the seventy-first day, 
a point that may at times be of great clinical 
importance, since it apparently proves that 
over two months must elapse from the date of 
infection before microscopical examination can 
determine it. 

Looss’ next experiment was on a hospital 
patient — a lad of thirteen about to have his 
leg amputated. An hour before the operation 
the leg was carefully washed w'ith soap and 
water and a drop of larvae-infected water 
placed upon it. The drop spread out and dried 
in ten minutes, producing no redness, however. 
After the operation, this portion of the skin 
was removed, hardened in alcohol, and sections 
were cut for microscopical examination. The 
sections showed that the larvae had entered the 
skin mainly through the hair-follicles, though 
to some extent through the pores. So far as 
the drop had spread, there was hardly a hair- 
follicle free from them, there being one in some, 
masses in others. They were in all stages of 
entry, the tails of many still hanging outside. 

From the hair-follicles the larvae bored their 
way down into the hair-bulbs, and from the 
hair-bulbs into the cutis. That was as far as 
Looss could trace them with this specimen. 
Still, he knew now' how the larvae got in. 
What he did not know was how, starting on 
the back of his hand, for instance, they were 
able to make their way to the intestine. Did 
they simply bore and bore, blindly following 
their instinct, till they got there? 

The Hookworm’s Journey through the Body 

The work after this had to be carried out on 
puppies, l-ooss repeated his former experi¬ 
ments. The larvae, as with human subjects, 
went into the skin through the hair-follicles. 
Their subsequent migrations were traced bv 
chloroforming the puppies at stated intervals. 
It was then learned that the larvae made their 
way from the hair-bulbs into the cutaneous 
veins and were carried to the heart, thence to 
the lungs. Here they worked into the air- 
cells, and from them into the bronchial tubes, 
crawled along the mucous membrane, up the 
wind-pipe, and down into the stomach. Such 
was their extraordinary journey. Luckily for 
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the patient, many never complete it. Some 
pass into the lymph-glands, are seized by the 
lymph-cells, and held fast and killed. Others 
become embedded in the mucous membrane of 
the trachea, where presumably they die. 

In the lungs of the experimental puppies in¬ 
fected through the skin, great numbers of 
minute hemorrhages about the size of pin¬ 
heads were always observed. This condition 
may account in part for the heavy death rate 
from tuberculosis and the general fatality of 
pneumonia in these patients. Dr. Heiser’s 
tables for Manila show that in hookworm cases 
the death rate from tuberculosis is double the 
tuberculosis rate in the general population, and 
while this is usually accounted for by the great 
debility of the patient, it is still reasonable to 
suppose that bacteria happening to fall on the 
hemorrhage spots find them exceptionally 
good breeding-places and cause the disease to 
progress more rapidly. In the sand-lands and 
pine-barrens of the South, and among the 
negroes, who are generally heavily infected 
with hookworms, “galloping consumption’’ 
seems to be the rule. 

During the whole migration of the larvae 
from the skin to the intestine, which evidently 
occupies a considerable time, they are living, 
so far as we know, on their stored reserve food; 
for not until four or five days after reaching 
the intestine do they go through the third 
ecdysis, in which the mouth capsule develops, 
armed with its fang and lancets, and they are 
ready to begin the work that won for them the 
name Necator — murderer. 

Hookworms May Live for Years 

Yet even this does not finish their story. A 
fourth ecdysis takes place after another four or 
five days, and the larvae become developed 
adults. About a week later the females begin 
to lay eggs, each with its chance of life and 
infection. The egg, the harmless larva, the 
infective larva, the blood-sucking parasite, the 
egg-layer — this is how their life cycle is ful¬ 
filled; but the main point to remember is that, 
except in relatively rare instances, each sepa¬ 
rate hookworm in the body of a human being 
represents a separate act of entry by a little 
larva, guided by its own little instinct, bound 
to get in if it can, for its life depends on it. 

It is difficult to calculate the ages of larvae 
and hookworms exactly. Stiles, Smith, and 
Looss have shown that in the infective stage, 
protected by their “sheath-gowns,” the larvae 
may live for months in water of suitable tem¬ 
perature; and some of Dr. Stiles’ cases go to 
prove that after reaching maturity they live 
for years. In 1902 he examined the children 




Courtesy of Dr. J. L. Nicholson 

A FAMILY OF “POOR WHITES” IN NORTH CAROLINA. ALL INFECTED WITH HOOKWORM DISEASE 


in the Charleston (South Carolina) Orphan 
Asylum, and found fifteen cases of hookworm, 
among them two sisters who had been there 
six years and another child who had been there 
six and a half years. Judging from the discipline 
and sanitary arrangements, it seemed impossible 
that they could have contracted the disease at 
the orphanage, ami from this and the history 
of their sickness, which dated back to their ad¬ 
mission, Dr. Stiles concluded that they had 
brought the infection with them — that the 
hookworm can live to be at least six and a half 
years old. Other writers have given longer 
periods during which their patients have suf¬ 
fered with anemia, but they have not shown 
that there was no chance for reinfection. 

Dirt-Eating a Symptom, Not a Cause 

F.xperiment has thus accounted for one cause 
of "ground itch,” "foot itch,” "dew itch,” 
“dew poison,” and “dew sores,” common 
among the poor whites and often seen among 
barefoot children, sometimes on the hands or 
other parts of the body as well as the feet. 
Dr. J. L. Nicholson, of the North Carolina 
Board of Medical Examiners, reports the case 
of a seventeen-months-old baby who was treated 
for anemia. The physician was at a loss to ac¬ 
count for the origin of the infection, as the little 
thing had never taken a step in its life; but, on 


having it undressed, he found great patches of 
“ground itch” on its body. The mother said 
that was nothing—the baby always got it sit¬ 
ting on the sand. She did the washing out in 
the yard, and let the baby sit on the ground near 
by, so that she could watch it while she worked. 
The child was at death’s door as a result. 

Likewise, the theory that "dirt-eating” 
causes the infection seems to be disposed of. 
In some cases, a reinfection may take place, 
though the kind of “dirt” eaten, which is usu¬ 
ally dry, does not generally harbor the para¬ 
site. This weird, abnormal appetite is now 
regarded as a symptom of the disease, exhibited 
when the infection is severe and the digestive 
derangement has become pronounced. Nor 
does it seem to be nature’s instinct for a 
remedy, since most of the "dirt”—soot, for 
instance — has no known effect on the hook¬ 
worms. As a symptom, though, it gives a 
fairly clear indication of the presence of in¬ 
testinal parasites of one sort or another. 

Microscopical examination for the hook¬ 
worm ova is, however, the only certain diag¬ 
nosis. Magnified from one to four hundred times 
their diameter, they are seen as small ellipsoid 
granulated cells surrounded bv a thin shell, 
their number varying with the severity of the 
infection. Unless the sample is fresh, they are 
usually segmented into many cells and may 
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even show well-advanced embryos almost 
ready to hatch. 

The Cure Simple and Cheap 

In light infections, microscopical examina¬ 
tion is the only known test; but with moderate 
and severe cases other symptoms are so clearly 
marked that the case is usually diagnosed and 
treated without it. As one doctor told me, " I 
look at their color, dose ’em with thymol, and 
diagnose afterward! Never known it to fail!” 
The color — that is, the pallor — often ex¬ 
tends to the gums, which become as white as 


chalk or paper. The lip lines fade out and the 
mouth looks like a gash in the face. 1 he 
tongue is coated and frequently has pigmented 
spots or a dark line running its length. 

Dr. Stiles was the first to call attention to 
the peculiar facial expression in hookworm 
cases: in the older people, a strained, dull hope¬ 
lessness; in the younger, a fixed, fish-eved stare. 
Once you have become familiar with the stare, 
you cannot mistake it. 

The one remedy that has stood the test of 
time is Bozzolo’s thymol treatment — thymol, 
followed by Epsom salts. But thymol is a 



TWO BOYS FROM FARMS IN SOUTH CAROLINA, BOTH INFECTED WITH 
HOOKWORM DISEASE. THE LARGER SLEEPS MOST OF THE TIME, AND 
IS TOO WEAK TO WORK IN THE MILL. THE SMALLER IS A DIRT- 
EATER AND ALMOST AN IDIOT; NOTICE HIS SWOLLEN STOMACH 
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powerful and dan¬ 
gerous drug when 
taken carelessly, 
and should never 
be used except by 
the direction of a 
physician. Ordi¬ 
narily, it passes 
through the intes¬ 
tine, stunning the 
hookworms and 
compelling them to 
drop their hold, 
though many resist 
a first and even a 
second dose, prob¬ 
ably because they 
are so deeply em¬ 
bedded in the 
mucous membrane, 
as shown in Sand- 
wit h’s autopsies. 

Two hours after 
the thymol, a dose 
of Epsom salts 
clears out the 
intestinal tract. 

Thymol is soluble 
in fats, oils, and 
alcohol, and when 
one of these is pres¬ 
ent it dissolves the 
thymol, which then 
passes into the system of the patient, acting eleven and is 
directly on the heart. If the amount is large, really twenty- 
death will be the result. Sandwith attrib- seven. Dr. 
utes two deaths to it. One of Dr. Stiles’ Weston, of Col- 
experimental dogs died under it. Dr. Smith umbia, has three 
warns strongly against its undirected use, times induced 
especially where the heart is already weak- him to promise 
ened or atrophied by the disease. The patient that he will sub- 
must therefore be dieted the day before the mit to treatment; 
oose is administered, to exclude fats and oils, but each time, 
The dose is best given on an empty stomach, when it came to 
the first thing in the morning. 

Patients Prefer the Hoodoo IVomen to 
the ‘Doctors 

In working among the poor, ignorant whites, no good , for I 
physicians often have great difficulty in get- got a ennjah on 
ting them to follow directions. Not long ago me.” 
a whole family, in dreadful shape from the 
disease, moved into Raleigh. One and all of the cure of the 
them positively refused to give up bacon for a individual. What 
day. The doctor was afraid to try thymol on of the stamping 
them, and reported the case to the Board of out of the dis- 
Ilealth. One physician in Columbia (South ease? Uncinaria- 
Carolina) begins thus: "Now, I’ll give you sis is not like 
something that will cure you, if you’ll do smallpox or 


BROTHER AND SISTER, BOTH INFECTED; THE 
LOOK ABOUT THE EYES IS A FREQUENT SYMP 


I'UFFY 

TOM 


the point, the 
"little boy” re¬ 
fused, saying, 
" It won’t do me 


So much for 


exactly as I tell you 
to. If you don’t — 
you’ll die, sure! Do 
you want to die?” 
He says that he feels 
easy only about his 
negro patients — 
they "get scared.” 
The "poor whites” 
don’t "get scared 
they think that, if 
the doctor doesn’t 
know what they eat, 
it won’t hurt them. 

The doctors find 
even greater diffi¬ 
culties among the 
very ignorant, for 
they believe they are 
“cunjahed”— that 
somebody has "put 
a spell” on them. 
They simply W'on’t 
be treated at all, but 
hunt up some old 
hoodoo woman, who 
engages to take the 
spell off — for a con¬ 
sideration. There 
is a “little boy” 
at the Palmetto 
Mills who looks 


A BOY OF IIITEEN. WITH THE SWOLLEN 
STOMACH CHARACTERISTIC OF 
UNCINARIASIS 
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scarlet fever, which, once 
cured, tend to establish im¬ 
munity to subsequent infec¬ 
tion. There is absolutely no 
immunity from uncinariasis so 
long as the larvae remain in 
the soil and can reach the 
human body. The real prob¬ 
lem, then, is the proper dis¬ 
posal of body waste. 

The early investigators left 
little doubt that polluted 
soil was the most important 
source of infection. Thus, out 
of 200 of Sandwith’s Egyp¬ 
tian patients, 190 were ac¬ 
customed to work with their 
hands in more or less damp 
earth; 152 were agricultural 
laborers, 18 masons or brick¬ 
layers, 7 were street scavengers 
and cesspool-cleaners, and 7 
were peddlers of unwashed 
vegetables. But the recent 
field investigations of Dr. Stiles 
have settled the question. He 
finds that throughout the sand- 
lands, pine-barrens, and other 
infected regions, 68 per cent of 
the rural homes are without 
toilet closets, and most of those 
that exist are open in such a 
way that pigs and chickens 
are able to carry from them 
the hookworm ova and larvae and spread 
them over the soil surrounding the dwelling. 
This accounts in part for the fact that the 
men, wearing shoes and working in the fields 


most of the day, suffer less 
from the infection than the 
women, who are often bare¬ 
foot and spend their time in 
or about the house; while 
the barefoot children play¬ 
ing in the door-yard are 
usually the worst cases. 
On one of these farms, 
the father and ten children 
were suffering from hookworm 
disease, one of the children 
being in the dirt-eating 
stage. The mother had re¬ 
cently died. 

The Rural South in the 
Sanitary Dark Ages 

On a plantation in South 
Carolina, sixty hands w'ere 
employed, all infected with 
hookworms, several of them 
in severe degree, and all from 
the same obvious cause—no 
sanitary convenience. In 
another State, thirty per cent 
of all the rural school-houses 
were without closets, — in 
some entire counties no rural 
schools had any, — and the 
soil for a radius of one hun¬ 
dred and fifty feet about each 
of these schools was infested 
with hookworm ova and lar¬ 
vae. Superficial examination of the school 
children in one district showed seventy to 
eighty per cent of them infected, many of 
them very badly. These school percentages 



Courtesy of Dr. H eston 
A DIRT-EATER FROM A SOUTH 
CAROLINA COTTON-MILL 

THIS BOY IS OVER TWENTY-ONE YEARS OLD 



A CROUP OF SOUTHERN MILL GIRLS; THE FIRST GIRL ON THE LEFT AND THE LAST TWO 
ON THE RIGHT ARE BAD CASES OF UNCINARIASIS 
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are about three times those of the 
adult and twice those of the non¬ 
school-going population in the regions 
from which the schools draw, the school-,- 
as a hotbed of infection being nearly 
double in potency the " one-horse 
farm." As Dr. Stiles remarks, com¬ 
pulsory education in these schools means 
compulsory hookworm disease. 

Through Dr. Stiles’ later investiga¬ 
tions a new and startling aspect of the 
negro problem came to the surface. In 
his earlier work he had seen the symp¬ 
toms of hookworm disease very seldom 
among the negroes,— even the school- 
children,— and he concluded that the 
negro suffered much less than the white 
man from the parasite. He was later 
to learn that the negro is more fre- 


A GROUP OF SOUTHERN SCHOOL-CHILDREN; THE CHILD 
AT I HE EXTREME RIGHT IS BADLY INFECTED 


seventy to eighty per cent of them 
have the disease. Dr. Weston says; 
"It would not surprise me to learn 
that ninety-eight per cent of them 
are more or less infected. Know¬ 
ing their habits, I don’t see how 
any of them on the farms can escape 
it, and they take it with them to 
the towns.” 


The Disease Brought Here and 
Spread by the Negro 

Dr. Stiles took a census of 366 
sand-land farms, white and negro, 
and found 43.8 per cent of the 
white, as against 79.5 per cent of 
the negro, without any kind of 
sanitary convenience; that is, the 

another group of school-children, showing a hook- negro was nearly twice as great an 

worm case (the third child in the upper row) offender against sanitary law as the 




quently and heavily infected than 
the white man, but he is almost 
immune to the effects of the disease 
when he has it. Without so much 
as guessing that there is anything 
the matter with him, he is able to 
carry about with him a number 
of hookworms that would lay a 
white man in his bed and a white 
child in its grave. There are no 
extensive statistics regarding the 
negro, because he seldom comes 
in for treatment until his infection 
is very severe; but several South¬ 
ern physicians have given it as 
their opinion, founded on the gen¬ 
eral conditions under which the 
negro lives, that not less than 
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A GROUP OF SOUTHERN MILL HANDS; THE MAN AT THE 
LEFT IS A VERY BAD HOOKWORM CASE AND 
SHOWS THE TYPICAL “HOOKWORM STARE** 
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white man who lived alongside him in the same 
county. 

Ignorant of his own condition, oblivious to 
the white man’s common decencies, the negro 
is thus the great reservoir and spreader of the 
hookworm disease in the States that harbor 
him. Where he goes the hookworm goes. 
The one real hope of curing the white man lies 
in curing the black man; which brings us to 
the question of the origin of the disease and 
our particular species of hookworm —Necator 
americanus. 

In the beginning, the negroes brought it 
with them from Africa on the slave-ships, and 
it has remained with them ever since. It is 
an imported disease, and its “import tax” has 
been literally paid in blood—pure Anglo-Saxon 
blood. Necator americanus has been found in 
the pygmies of Central Africa and the West 
Coast negroes; but even if it had not yet 
been discovered there, the relative immunity 
of the negro race to it in this country offers 
a strong presumption in favor of the impor¬ 
tation theory; for relative immunity usually 
means long association,— for generations, if not 
for centuries,— while the law of the survival of 
the fittest slowly sifts out the less immune and 
leaves the more immune to propagate the 
species. 

How long the parasite was confined to the 
negroes — the African slaves and their de¬ 
scendants whom they infected — we have no 
means of knowing, but the poorer whites seem 
to have begun picking it up more than a century 
ago, if we may judge from early accounts of 
the "dirt-eaters” and their anemia, the first of 
which was published by a Dr. Pitt in 1808. 
Dr. Pitt thought — as did every one else till 
the hookworm was discovered — that the 
anemia was due to lack of nourishment; but 
the picture he drew of the symptoms leaves 
little doubt that the “price of slavery” had 
already in his day fallen on the white man and 
his children. One thing seems certain: wher¬ 
ever the whites — not necessarily the "poor 
whites,” either — have associated with the 
negro on the soil, or have followed him on the 
plantations he tilled in slave days, anemia, 
with the symptoms of hookworm disease, has 
broken out among them, and, from being rare 
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in Dr. Pitt’s time, it now numbers two million 
cases in the South. Outside the negro States 
it is almost unknown. 

The Southern Landlord Responsible 

But if the negro brought the hookworm in 
the beginning, it is the white man who has let 
him spread it — has let him continue his 
jungle habits and has not taught him better. 
Negro crimes of violence number dozens where 
his sanitary sins number tens of thousands. 
For one crime a mob will gather in an hour to 
lynch him: he may spread the hookworm and 
typhoid from end to end of a State without 
rebuke. Outside of the District of Columbia 
there is not a law to punish him for an offense 
that may mean the sickness and death of a 
whole family. 

In the end, the responsibility for this disease 
that has reduced thousands of American 
families to abject poverty, that has made 
labor scarce and incompetent, that has lost 
every State below the Potomac untold millions 
of dollars, rests primarily with the landlord. 
The majority of both the poor white and 
the poor negro population are renters — 
tenants on another man’s land. Too poor 
to put up a single small building, too 
ignorant to appreciate the risks they run and 
the need of sanitation, they take what the 
landlord gives and make the best of it. 
Often the landlord is as ignorant in the matter 
as his tenant. Thus, largely through the ig¬ 
norance, neglect, and carelessness of the land¬ 
lord, it has come about in five great States 
that the labor problem is the problem of soil 
pollution and the hookworm. 

Note. —The drawings of the life history of the parasite are here 
published through the courtesy of Surgeon-General Walter Wyman. 
The writer is further indebted to the following papers : Miles: 
“ Hygienic Laboratory Bulletin No. 10” (1903); * The Significance 
of Recent American Cases of Hookworm Disease in Man" (1902); 
“ Soil Pollution and the Hookworm Disease in the South" (pub¬ 
lished by the Alabama Board of Health); “ Medical Influence of the 
Negro in Connection with Anemia in the White" (BulletinNorth 
Carolina Board of Health, June, 1008); Smith: “Uncinariasis 
in Texas " {American Journal of Medical Science, 1903)» ** ^ n * 
cinariasis ” (International Clinics, Vol. XI, 14th series, 1904). 
Schaeffer : “ Anchylostoma Duodenalein Texas M (Medical Nrws 
New York, October. 1901). Kinyoun ; “ Uncinariasis in Florida” 
(Report of American Health Association. 1907). Sandwith : “An¬ 
kylostomiasis" (1903). Loeb and Smith: ’Presence of a Sub¬ 
stance Inhibiting the Coagulation of Blood in Anchylostoma" 
(1904). Loeb: “ Ein weiterer Vcr. u. die Blutgerinnung hem- 
mende Substance in A. caninum ” (1904); and the Annual Report 
of the Surgeon-General of the Public Health and Marine Hospital 
Service of the United States for 1908. 
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FORCE. CRASHED THROUC-H HIS SKULL” 











THE MAN WHO WENT BACK 


B Y 

WOOLSEY R. HOPKINS 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY M. LF. ONE BLACKER 


T HE visitors’ gallery of the great 
prison was filled with people who 
had come to see the midday march 
of the convicts. In the crowd was 
a Distinguished Guest; the warden 
himself was in escort.' The sound of a gong 
thrilled across the long, bare courtyard, and 
at the far end there emerged from a dim ori¬ 
fice a huge gray caterpillar. Another thrust 
itself into the light from a second hole; then a 
third, and a fourth, until the whole place was 
sibilant with their shuffling progress. The pris¬ 
oners, joined in the hideous bond of the lock¬ 
step,* weregoing by sections from the workshops 
to the dining-room. 

Their path took them almost directly be¬ 
neath the little balcony where the visitors 
waited. As they approached this point where 
recognition or identification would be easy, 
each man threw his head to the right and 
dropped his chin on his shoulder; but as the 
line from the machine-shop passed, one man 
held his head erect and steady. There was 
no bravado in his bearing; rather, it was the 
calm, unconscious carriage of one accustomed 
to look every man in the face. 

“Who is that man who held his head up?” 
asked the Distinguished Visitor. 

"That’s Langdon,” answered the warden. 
“He never tries to hide his face, as the others 
do.” 

“Who is Langdon?” asked the guest, as the 
erect convict passed from sight. 

The warden looked a little surprised. “ Henry 
Langdon, of the Southport Bank gang,” he 
explained. "You surely remember the fa¬ 
mous robbery? He’s in for fifteen years for 
manslaughter. Killed Red Feeley, who turned 
State’s evidence on the gang in a burglary case.” 

"Rather a remarkable face,” said the Dis¬ 
tinguished Visitor. 

“And a remarkable man, sir,” returned the 
warden. "A good prisoner, but a bad record, 
if they could land him for all the tricks he’s 

*The lock-step has been abolished in our State prisons since this 
Story was written. 


turned, it would foot up to a life sentence for 
Methuselah.” 

In the records of the three great prisons of 
the State, the convict who had enlisted the 
visitor’s interest was thus specifically described: 

"Henry Langdon, professional burglar: six 
feet high; broad shoulders; powerfully built; 
large nose; square chin; gray eyes; brown hair; 
powder scar on left cheek; third finger of left 
hand missing.” 

The powder scar was the memento of an ex¬ 
press robbery in which the charge exploded 
prematurely. The missing finger had been 
shot off by a watchman, hopelessly defending 
his trust against desperate odds. Watchman 
Horan’s blood was on Langdon’s hands, but 
there was no weight on his conscience. The 
murderers had never been discovered, and this 
was one of the many crimes from the punish¬ 
ment for which Langdon felt himself safe. 
Nor did the killing of Feeley cause him any re¬ 
gret, except that it had not been so contrived 
as to permit of escape from the consequences. 
Langdon was proof against remorse. He 
looked all the world in the face, as he had 
looked the warden’s visitor. 

Langdon had always been known as a 
“good” convict; he obeyed the rules, and per¬ 
formed his tasks well. According to his curi¬ 
ous criminal code, he owed this, in the game 
that he had played and lost against society 
and law. So much of his life and labor as the 
courts demanded, he would pay as his stakes 
in the game. He bore no grudge against the 
authorities. They were on the other side; that 
was all. "Pay, and play again,” he said. 

But during this last term in prison his views 
had changed. “I quit,” he said; “I’ve played 
the string through, and now I quit.” 

He felt no faintest sorrow or regret for any¬ 
thing in his past; no desire or thought to be a 
better man. He cursed dead Feeley, and re¬ 
membered with shame mistakes he had made 
by which opportunities for plunder had been 
lost. He recalled the figure of Horan, shot 
through the heart and lying face down upon 
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the floor of the bank, and his companions hur¬ 
rying in flight through the open door. " I was 
a fool,” he said; "I might have known the 
sneaks would run from a dead man. Fifty 
thousand lost there!” 

His determination was the result of much 
scheming and planning. He was almost fifty 
years old, and had spent more than twenty of 
them in prison, upon sentences that aggre¬ 
gated more years than he had lived, but which 
had been cut down by “short time" and com¬ 
mutation. The fierce excitement of desperate 
chances no longer tempted him. He had 
money enough for his purposes. He wished to 
try something new; “a different line,” as he 
expressed it. . 

He believed he could carry through anything 
he attempted, but his life had taught him to 
attempt nothing without thorough preparation 
and proper tools. “It’s learning 1 lack," he 
said; “I’m ignorant. Before this bit is done 
I’m going to know things. I’ll know the iron 
business all through, and have a shop of my 
own. I’ll make money; and then I’ll get into 
a bank, in the daytime, by the front door — 
director—president. There’s no better graft 
than that; money to steal by law, and walk 
the streets with the roll in your pocket. That’s 
what I’ll do.” 

His keeper became interested in him and 
helped him. The warden heard of it, and en¬ 
couraged and assisted him. He took books 
from the library and read and studied. He 
already knew German; he now learned French 
and Italian. The army of crime is recruited 
from every nation, and a great prison offers 
better facilities for learning foreign tongues 
than a university. So Langdon studied, toiled, 
and waited. 

By a rule of the prison, convicts are for¬ 
bidden to speak with each other. By another 
rule, keepers are required to watch the shop 
under their charge, and oversee the work done 
there. When the keeper obeys the second 
rule, the convict breaks the first. As the 
keeper turns his head and looks about the 
shop, low words are exchanged behind his back. 

The prisoners have other ways of communi¬ 
cation. At night, when the long rows of 
grated cells are but dimly revealed by the hall 
lights, a mysterious tapping may often be 
heard, echoing through the silence. It is a 
convict talking to one of his fellows, perhaps 
in the next cell, perhaps at the farther end of 
the long gallery. This “tap-talk” resembles, 
in one way, the message of the wireless teleg¬ 
raphy. The sound floats through all the cor¬ 
ridor, passing by many ears unheeded, until it 


falls upon the ones waiting to receive it, and 
tuned and adjusted, by previous arrangement 
and planning, to understand it. 

The keeper at his post at the end of the long 
corridor hears it, and listens. He knows that 
some one is talking, but understands no word 
or letter. Slipping off his shoes, he passes, in 
stockinged feet, swiftly and silently, along the 
gallery, peering intently into each cell. Every 
man lies quiet, apparently sleeping upon his 
cot. An instant after he starts there sound, 
clear and sharp, three taps, and instant silence 
follows. Some one has seen him, as he passed, 
and tapped the warning. 

He can make no movement unseen. Through 
every moment of each long night there are, in 
those dark and narrow cells, some eyes that 
never close, some ears ever alert. Dreadful 
thoughts and fierce passions banish sleep, and 
frightful scenes are pictured in the darkness. 
The faces of victims or of loved ones shine 
clearly in the gloom, and at intervals the deep 
silence is broken by a curse or a sob. 

But Langdon, with blood upon his hands 
and upon his soul, slept as peacefully as a tired 
child. 

Langdon knew this “tap-talk.” For a week 
past he had heard, every night before he slept, 
the messages passing to and fro. But the or¬ 
dinary "cipher” had been somewhat changed; 
the messages were "blind” — concerning some¬ 
thing too important for the general ear. But, 
after study, he understood enough to know 
that mischief was planned for his shop. He 
could not find out what it was nor when it was 
to take place. "Well,” he said, "let it go on; 
it’s no business of mine.” Yet, from long 
habit, he listened and watched. 

As his company inarched from the shop one 
afternoon at the close of work, he heard a man 
behind him say in a low, distinct voice, “Forty- 
three — late," and a man, the second ahead of 
Langdon in the file, coughed and moved his 
hand, for an instant, from the hip of the one in 
front — a sign to the speaker that his words 
had been heard and understood. 

Langdon knew the man ahead: a negro, do¬ 
ing twenty years for a nameless crime. "Well,” 
he said, "I’ve got you pat; but who talked?” 
The voice sounded three or four back; it might 
be farther. Beginning with the second man to 
his rear, he ran over the next four in his mind: 
a Jew, forgery, ten years — two to serve; a 
Hungarian, burglary, twenty years — ten to 
serve; an Englishman, murder, second degree 
— life; an American, arson, second offense, 
twenty years — three to serve; a Swede, as¬ 
sault with intent to kill, third term, fifteen 
years — ten to serve. This was far enough. 
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It was one of these who had spoken to the 
negro. Men with short time to serve avoid 
trouble. He eliminated the Jew and the 
American from his problem. 

That night Langdon lay upon his cot, wake¬ 
ful and alert. The silence was unbroken, save 
by the heatfy 

breathing of ( \ 

those who V" 

slept or mut¬ 
tered in disor¬ 
dered dreams. 

He knew where 
all the men 
were locked: 
the Jew and 
American to 
his right; the 
Hungarian and 
Swede across 
the gallery; 
the English¬ 
man — known 
as the "Goril¬ 
la”—far to his left. 

Through the thick walls 
came faintly the sound of 
a town bell striking the 
hours. He counted them 

— twelve, one, two, three 

— “Not to-night, then,” 
he said, half aloud; and, 
as if in response, there 
sounded four sharp taps, 
followed after a short in¬ 
terval by three — “forty- 
three”; and then this: 

“When they wrestle — 
when they wrestle.” That 
was all. 

The keeper heard it 
clearly, and started from 
his seat. “ Forty-three,” 
he said, and shook his 
head and sat again. The 
lowest numbered cell in 
the corridor was 600. 

Langdon sat upon his 
cot, thinking. “Forty- 
three,” he said. “That’s the nigger. It came 
from the left. It’s the Gorilla; yes, it’s the 
Gorilla and the nigger.” He thought intently 
for a time, and then struck his clenched fist 
into his palm, smiling. “Yes,” he said; 
“'when they wrestle — when they wrestle.’ 
Well, it ain’t my business. I ain’t here to 
save keepers.” Then he slept. 

The foundry was a long, low shop upon the 
ground floor, in which worked one hundred 


and twenty men. Half way along its south 
wall was the keeper’s desk, upon a platform 
raised a little from the ground, so that he 
might easily overlook the men at their work. 
His only visible weapon was a loaded cane, 
but the men knew that in the pocket of his 
loose uniform coat a revolver lay ready for 
instant use. 

Langdon worked near the keeper, the third 
man to the east; fourth to the west, worked 
the negro. At the extreme west end of the 
shop, the Hungarian held with his tongs a 
white-hot bar of iron upon an anvil. Opposite 
him, the Gorilla swung easily a heavy sledge, 
smiting the iron with mighty blows. His 
body, naked to the waist, was covered with 
thick black hair, from which he took his 
name. As he swung the ponderous hammer, 
the great muscles of his chest and arms 
could be seen swelling and shifting under 
their hairy covering. After each blow the 
Hungarian turned the iron upon the anvil. 
Langdon watched them as they worked. 

He noticed, too, that the negro 
observed them closely. 

The Hungarian placed a 
fresh bar upon the anvil and 
held it ready for the blow. 
The Gorilla swung aloft his 
sledge, and as it descended 
the Hungarian quickly moved 
the bar aside. 
The hammer 
crashed upon 
the unyield¬ 
ing anvil, and 
its handle 
broke and 
shivered with 
the shock. 

The Gorilla 
dashed the 
fragments up¬ 
on the ground 
and with a 
loud curse 
sprang upon 
the Hungari¬ 
an and seized 
him by the throat, while the latter in turn 
grasped the hairy neck of his assailant. The 
other convicts, each in his place, watched 
the struggle in silence. The negro, his head 
only half turned, paused in his labor, the bar 
of iron upon which he had been working still 
grasped in his hand. The keeper started from 
his seat and glanced about the shop. 

“Every man in his place!” he shouted. “I’ll 
cross-mark the first who moves.” Then he 
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QUIT, 1 HE SAID; TVE fLAYED THE STRING 
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called oudly to the fighting men: "Johnson, 
White, quit that! Come here, both.” In his 
right hand he grasped his loaded cane, and his 
left, in the pocket of his coat, closed over the 
butt of his revolver. 

The combatants paid no heed to his com¬ 
mand. Each held his grasp upon the throat 
of the other, and they writhed and twisted 
over the anvil, the glowing iron still upon it. 
I.angdon noticed that the powerful Gorilla 
seemed to have no advantage. “Forty- 
three,” he said, half aloud, and looked at the 
negro. The keeper called once more, glanced 
over the shop, and started toward the fray. 
"Yes,” said Langdon, smiling; "when they 
wrestle — when they wrestle. Good-by, Mr. 
Keeper.” 

The keeper was a brave man, as courage 
goes; he was not afraid. But the shop was 
known as the "hardest” in the prison. He 
knew the men. He had "cross-chalked” 
many of them for discipline, and a fracas 
offered opportunities to clear scores. He 
hesitated, turned back to his desk, pushed the 
call-button to the keepers’ hall, and started run¬ 
ning toward the struggling men. He knew the 
risk, and as he ran kept as nearly as he could 
the center of the aisle, so that a man would 
have to step out a little to strike him. 

The negro, as he approached, stood motion¬ 
less, but his hand tightened upon his bar, and 
as the keeper came opposite he swung it with 
all his might. 

"Chalk-mark me, will ye? Get me paddled, 
will ye?” he screamed. 

Something, a motion half perceived by sight 
or hearing, gave the keeper an instant’s warn¬ 
ing. He ducked his head and, struggling to 
draw his revolver, threw his shoulder upward 
and so escaped instant death. The descending 
bar struck the shoulder first, breaking the 
bone, and then, with diminished force, crashed 
through the skull. 

As the keeper fell, the Gorilla and the Hun¬ 
garian loosened their grip, and each sprang for 
a weapon. At the same instant Langdon 
leaped upon the negro, tossing him aside as if 
he had been a baby, and stood astride the sense¬ 
less body of the keeper. He was smiling still. 
"Things are working all right so far,” he said. 

The Gorilla raged through the aisle. “Now, 
mates," he roared, "the west wall — quick!” 

A few men, timid or with short time to serve, 
leaped from the windows and made their es¬ 
cape, running toward the keepers’ hall, shout¬ 
ing the alarm. A few stood, hesitating, in 
their places. The greater number joined in 
the mutiny and rushed toward the Gorilla as 
their natural leader. 


Langdon stood fast, grasping the keeper’s 
cane, which he had picked up from the floor. 
As the mutineers were leaving the shop, the 
negro looked back and saw Langdon. 

"Come on!” he shouted. 

Langdon shook his head, and the negro 
grasped the leader’s arm and pointed. 

"Wait," ordered the Gorilla. "Come back 
with me, some of you," and a number followed 
him as he ran back east through the aisle. 

As they came close, Langdon called loudly, 
and for a moment they halted. 

"You know me,” he-said. "The first man 
in reach is a dead man.” 

The Gorilla stepped forward. "See ’ere, 
Blaster,” he cried, " 1 ain’t afeard o' you, an’ 

I ain’t got no time to talk. Ye got to come, 
or promise ye won’t give us away. Will 

ye - ” 

Langdon interrupted, laughing. "The man’s 
got to be born yet that can scare a promise 
out of me," he said. 

The hairy giant swung aloft his hammer and 
sprang forward. Langdon stepped nimbly 
aside and struck. The leaden head of the 
cane crashed through the Gorilla’s skull as if 
it had been an egg-shell. 

The others hesitated, and, as they stood 
irresolute, the eastern door burst open, and a 
body of keepers rushed, with a shout, upon the 
mutineers, who turned and fled. Upon the 
floor, their blood mingling in one dark stream, 
lay keeper and convict. Over them stood 
Langdon, the bloody cane still grasped in his 
hand, the sneering smile still upon his face. 
"See ’em run,” he laughed, "Forty-three and 
all. The Gorilla won’t run no more, though. 
There ought to be something coming to me 
out of this.” 

There was, and it came quickly. The fore¬ 
most keeper, rushing, revolver in hand, down 
the aisle, saw the armed convict over the pros¬ 
trate keeper. He recognized Langdon and re¬ 
called his desperate record. Without a word 
he fired. The cane flew from Langdon’s hand, 
whirling high to the roof, and he fell across the 
bodies of the man he had killed and the man 
he had saved. 

Langdon recovered consciousness in the 
prison hospital. The true history of his part 
in the mutiny had become known. The 
warden visited him. 

"Langdon,” he said, "I’m sorry; but the 
keeper didn’t understand. You did well. I’m 
going to try to get you out.” 

Langdon thought before answering. "War¬ 
den,” he said, "don’t try for a pardon. They 
won’t give it; there’s too much against me. 
Ask for a commutation, and you may get it.” 
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After a pause he add¬ 
ed: "Tell the Gov¬ 
ernor, Warden, that 
when my bit is done 
here, I quit and begin 
over. I won’t lie to 
you, nor to him. Tell 
iiim I’m through 
buckin’ the law’ 

That’s past.” 

The warden’s re¬ 
port went on its 
w r ay, and in the 
course of time and 
red tape it reached 
the hands of the Dis¬ 
tinguished Visitor of 
that noon a year be¬ 
fore, now Governor 
of the State. 

" Henry Langdon 
— Southport Bank,” 
he mused, and 
memory suddenly 
called up the fig¬ 
ure. “The convict 
who stood straight,” 
he murmured. 

“There’s something 
in that fellow.” And 
his decision made 
Langdon a free man 
on a commuted sen¬ 
tence. The convict 
laughed when the 
warden told him of it. “there sounded four 

"It pays to hold sharp taps” 

up your head,” he 

said. "I’ll do it with the best of’em now." 

He had never inquired about the injured 
keeper. He cared not whether the man had 
lived or died. He w’as a tool, an instrument, 
which good fortune had cast in his w’ay to 
aid him in his plans. He had served his pur¬ 
pose and was forgotten. But, as he journeyed 
to the great city, the keeper came for a mo¬ 
ment into his mind. 

"My scheme worked,” he said; "that keeper 
was always square with me; perhaps 1 might 
have told him about —” He stopped and 
laughed. "Why should I?” he said; "I’m 
getting foolish; perhaps I ain’t got over that 
shot yet.” 

To the booming of a drum and the broken 
notes of a badly played cornet, a few' members 
of the Salvation Army moved from their bar¬ 
racks to the place appointed for the street 
meeting. As they marched, a few of the 


throng upon the side¬ 
walk glanced at them 
with idle curiosity, or 
paused and watched 
them as they passed. 
Of these, one, after 
a little hesitation, 
turned and followed 
them and stood 
among the scanty 
crowd which their 
singing and exhorting 
had attracted. He 
was a tall, well-dress¬ 
ed man, a pow'der 
burn upon his left 
cheek, the third finger 
gone from his left 
hand. 

The leader of the 
services was a tall, 
thin mulatto. His 
features were harsh 
and forbidding, but 
his voice, as he raised 
it in prayer or song, 
was sweet and pure. 
He told briefly and 
simply the story of his life — street arab 
in New’ York; pickpocket, thief, burglar, 
convict; his release from prison; his rescue by 
the Army; his desertion and recapture; his 
struggle and daily fight to stand firm; his 
faith that he would succeed; and the joy 
and peace such faith gave him. 

The scarred man looked and listened. 
When the hat w'as passed, he put in a bill, 
and when the services closed, he followed 
the Army again to its barracks, and w’aited 
outside till that meeting, too, w r as over. As 
the mulatto came from the room, he follow'ed 
him, and, as he turned into a side street away 
from the glare of lights, he stepped quickly 
forward and touched him. The mulatto turned 
swiftly and faced him. 

" Wha’ you want?” he asked, looking closely 
at the other. 

“ Don’t you know me. Yellow?” said the man. 
"Good God, Blaster!” cried the mulatto, 
starting back. " How are you out? Did you 
break?” 

“Hold your clack,” said Langdon varningly; 
“I w'ant to talk to you.” 

The mulatto motioned him to follow, and 
the two men passed on. Neither spoke till 
they reached the room where the mulatto lived. 
Then Langdon briefly gave the other his history 
since entering prison. The mulatto said little, 
and they sat for some time in silence. 
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"What’s your scheme in the Army, Yel¬ 
low?" said Langdon presently. "Is it a good 
place to work from?" 

"Not the kind of work you mean,” an¬ 
swered the other. "I’ve quit it; and if God 
keeps His promises, I’ll stay quit of it." 

Langdon looked at him curiously.. He could 
not understand him. 

“You were always straight and no liar, 
Yellow," he said. “What made you do it? 
Did you get scared?” 

"There was never a man lived that I was 
scared of," answered the mulatto. “You 
know that, Blaster; not even you.” Lang¬ 
don nodded. "But I did get scared; I got 
scared of myself. There’s one thing I never 
did, but I came close to it one night, and it 
scared me.” 

"You mean Red?” asked Langdon. “Well, 
that don’t worry me any. He got what was 
coming to him, and I’m glad I did the job.” 

" I went looking for him one night,” said the 
other, “and I meant to do him, but, thank 
God, I couldn't find him, or — ” He paused, 
shuddering. 

"You’ve changed, Yellow,” said Langdon, 
watching him. "You didn’t used to be so par¬ 
ticular. How about the night watchman?” 

“Not me!” screamed the mulatto, starting 
up and holding his open palms before him, as 
if thrusting something away. “Not me; that 
blood ain’t on my hands.” 

“You stood close enough to get some of it 
on your clothes," said Langdon, with a sneer, 
“and you always took your share of the swag.” 

"I’ve give it away,” cried the other. “I’ve 
give it to the Army, where it’ll do some good. 
I’m poor, Blaster. I haven’t got a red, except 
my share of what came in the hat to-night.” 

"You’re a fool, then," said Langdon. “I’ve 
got plenty. Want some?” 

The mulatto shook his head and stood 
trembling. " I wish you’d go, Blaster," he 
said. " I wouldn’t drive you out if you was to 
be took; but you say you’re out regular, and I 
wish you’d go.” 

"Afraid?” sneered Langdon. "You needn’t 
get nervous. They ain’t looking for me; they 
know I’m here.” 

"’Tisn’t that,” said the other. "They never 
bother me. ’Tisn’t that, but you — Oh, 
Blaster, I always follered you, and when I see 
you it makes me think of the old times and — 
oh, Jesus, help me! — it makes me want to 
go back.” He fell on his knees and broke 
into an incoherent, weeping prayer for aid and 
strength. 

Langdon watched him, smiling. Then he 
strode to the kneeling man, lifted him to his 


feet, and turned him about so that they stood 
face to face. 

“Listen, Yellow," he said. "Stop sniveling 
and listen,” and he threw the mulatto into the 
chair from which he had risen. "You’ve 
turned chicken-hearted. If I had anything 
on, I wouldn’t have you with me at any price. 
But I’ve quit it, too, Yellow. I’m tired of it. 
I’ve played the game to the limit; you know 
that. I’ve got money enough. I know a good 
thing now, if 1 cared to go after it, and safe, 
too; but it don’t tempt me. I’ve quit, I tell 
you, so stop your blubbering.” 

“Thank the Lord for that, Blaster,” said 
the mulatto. "You’ll be happier. I’ve tried 
both ways and I know. I don’t say I don’t ham 
ker after the old one sometimes. I miss the ex- 
citement and the chancy life, and sometimes it 
seems as if I couldn’t stand it, this way; and 
I couldn’t if it wasn’t for the Army. The 
band helps me, and the marching, and the 
street meetings; and the Lord helps me more 
than all. He does, Blaster. You don’t know 
how it feels to walk the streets and look every 
man in the face and not jump when a hand's 
laid on your shoulder. Oh, Blaster, try it. 
Ask God to help you, and He will." 

"If He waits till I ask him, He’ll get tired," 
answered Langdon. “I’m going to walk the 
streets any time I want to, and look people in 
the face,— yes, and over their heads,— but I 
won’t ask God to help me, nor any one else. 
I’m going to do this thing myself, and the 
harder it is the better I’ll like it. You never 
knew me like an easy thing, Yellow." 

“You can’t, Blaster," responded the mu¬ 
latto earnestly. “You’ve got sand — more 
than any one I ever knew—but you can’t do 
it alone. You could, if any man could, but 
there ain’t -no man that’s been what we’ve, 
been that can do it on his own strength. You’ve 
got to give up and ask the Lord’s help, and it 
ain’t easy even then. Besides," he added, 
from the experience of his old life, "the police 
won’t let you.” 

"When 1 did my last bit,” answered Lang¬ 
don, " I squared with the State. I ain’t 
worrying about the police. I saw the Chief 
this morning.” 

“What did he say?” asked Yellow. 

"Asked me things,” replied Langdon; "tried 
to pump me. I said, ‘Chief, I’ve quit. You 
and me are even. You’ve done me sometimes, 
and I’ve done you more times. There’s many 
a job you think I done — and you’re right; but 
you ain’t got any proof, and you never will 
have any; but from now on I’ll never cross 
your path.’ And we shook hands on it. This 
ain t sudden with me, Yellow. I’ve thought 
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about it for long. I’d have done it before, 
only I had to do Red first.” 

‘‘Going to stay here?” asked the mulatto. 
“No,” was the answer; “place is too big.” 
“Your own name?” continued Yellow. 


he said. “This life is no good. I’m going 
back.” 

As he gathered the tools to replace them, he 
saw again the tin-type, picked it from the desk 
and turned with it toward the chest, and then, 


“Yes,” said Langdon, throwing back his for a moment, hesitated. He had not thought 
shoulders. “Henry Langdon, and my record of her for many years. How did she look? 


open to all. I ain’t going to advertise it, but 
if they ask me they’ll get it straight. That 
makes what I’m going to do a bigger thing. 
Good-by, Yellow. When you see me again 
I’ll be on top.” 

0 

Five years later Langdon sat in the library 
of his home in the Western city of Mendon. 
He had succeeded; every plan had been car¬ 
ried out; and he had found neither happiness 
nor contentment. His fierce and turbulent 
spirit still fretted and chafed, unsatisfied. 
Often, at night, locked in his little den just off 
the library, he took from his chest his kit of 
tools and looked at them 
longingly and wished he 
were back at his old 
trade. To-night he sat 
thinking of his life. A 
deputation of citizens 
had just left, after urg¬ 
ing upon him the nomi¬ 
nation for mayor. I le 
had wished to accept, 
but could not. He 
was not a citizen. He 
had never been " re¬ 
stored," never even par¬ 
doned. 

He went to his den, 
and in the darkness 
groped in his chest for 
his tools, and carried 
them to his desk, made 
fast the door, and 
turned on the light. 

Among the implements 
he saw an unfamiliar 
object. It was a little, 
old-fashioned tin-type. 

Without looking at it, 
he tossed it aside, and 
began tc arrange his 
tools. He handled each 
one caressi ngly, anil 
stood before them, look¬ 
ing at them and re¬ 
membering. Presently, 
with his old gesture, 
he struck his clenched 
fist into his palm. 

“I’m going back,” 



He could not recall her features clearly. He 
carried the picture to the light, looked at it 
earnestly, and then tossed it with his tools into 
the chest. That night, for the first time in his 
life, sleep came not at his bidding. 

The germ of conscience may lie sleeping for 
years, to awake suddenly, at last, and lash the 
soul into heaven or hell. From the.night 
Langdon looked at the picture of his mother 
he knew no rest. At night he lay with open 
eyes, staring into the darkness. Voices called 
to him, and the dreadful procession of past 
years marched through his tired brain. L 
By day he made reparation. A considerable 
sum of money came from an unknown source 
to Feeley’s children; the widow of Horan, the 
bank watchman murdered at his post, was 
made comfortable by an unknown benefactor; 
those whom he had despoiled he repaid. Yet 
always his unrest increased. 

He had never been superstitious, but now he 
began to attribute his trouble to the picture. 
“I’ll have her portrait painted,” he said; “per¬ 
haps I can sleep then.” 

in a neighboring city he sought the studio 
of a famous artist. “I wish you to paint a 
portrait of my mother,” he said. He showed 
him the tin-type. “This is all I have to guide 
you. Can you do it?" 

The artist looked at the picture and 
shook his head. 

“Perhaps I might, with a description,” 
he answered. “ How did she look?" 

Langdon stood si¬ 
lent, trying to recall 
her. Then he said 
hesitatingly: “Slight 
— a little woman; 
eyes like — she said 
once that mine were 
like them, I remem¬ 
ber; it is long ago — 
I cannot recall her 
clearly.” 

The artist glanced 
from the picture to his 
face. 

“In what position 
shall I paint her?” he 
asked. “ How, oftenest, 
do you recall her?” 
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again, half to himself: "What position? 
Sewing — sewing always; and stooped — bent 
over.” 

“Not a good position,” said the artist. 
"Think of another." 

L.angdon’s mind was busy. Through the 
troubled past of more than forty years the 
swift couriers of remembrance brought to him 
each detail of a little room, its shabby furnish¬ 
ing, and a slight, worn, sorrowing woman, sew¬ 
ing by dim lamplight at a table; a boy upon a 
cot in an adjoining room, and next the cot her 
bed. 

He spoke again, but the artist was forgotten. 
" Kneeling,” he said, “ kneeling — by a cot-bed 
— one hand upon her breast and the other 
upon the forehead of a little lad in the cot — a 
soft hand, for all its toiling — soft and light — 
asking things for the boy — yes, so I remem¬ 
ber her; and then tucking the worn bed-clothes 
about him, and kissing him good night — and 
the boy angry at the tears upon his face and 
bidding her go away; then sewing — sewing 
again — in the outer room; and at last, late at 
night, kneeling once more by the cot, in her 
night-dress, and then going to her own bed; 
and in the morning-” 

He paused, drawing a deep breath. "I’m 
not well,” he said. “ I’ve had things to worry 
me of late, and I’m not used to it.” And 
then, angrily, to the artist: “Can’t you paint 
her from the picture? Surely, it can’t be 
very difficult; just an ordinary woman. Shall 
I leave this?” he asked, pointing to the 
tin-type. 

“Yes,” said the artist, "it may help me a 
little, but I shall paint her from the other 
picture.” 

"The other?” said Langdon. “I don’t un¬ 
derstand you.” 

Again he plunged desperately into business, 
but his soul was tortured within him. He saw 
madness before him. His mind turned to the 
mulatto. Yellow had found peace. Yellow 
would tell him. He must see him now, at 
once. In that little room in the great city 
where dwelt the lieutenant of the Salvation 
Army lay his last hope. 

When Langdon reached the mulatto’s room, 
a little boy was there reading to him. Lang¬ 
don waited impatiently for him to go, and Yel¬ 


low inquired as to the interval since they had 
met. Langdon told him briefly. 

“ Have you ever tried for a pardon, Blaster?” 
asked the mulatto. 

"Three months ago,” answered Langdon; 
"it ought to come any time now.” 

The boy left the room, and Langdon spoke 
again as if continuing the conversation of five 
years before. “You are right. Yellow,” he 
said. "1 can’t do it alone. I’ve tried- 
how I’ve tried! —and I can’t. You must help 
me, Yellow.” 

In a moment the mulatto remembered. 

"Thank God!” he cried. “Thank God, 
Blaster. You'll join the Army." 

"I don’t know," said Langdon. "All I 
know is that I’m in torment, and that this 
night it is heaven or hell for me." 

The mulatto fell upon his knees and prayed, 
simply, almost incoherently, with many repe¬ 
titions. Then he rose and took Langdon’s hand. 

"I’m goin’ now, Blaster,” he said. “I’ve 
asked the only one that can help you. I can’t 
do no more. You’ve got to do the rest your¬ 
self. You’ve got to give up an’ confess an’ 
ask. You stay here an’ ask all this blessed 
night, and you’ll get help.” 

The mulatto left, and Langdon sat alone, 
and the floods of despair swept over him. All 
night the struggle raged, and then came peace. 
The coming day flushed faintly in the east, and 
found Langdon asleep on his knees, his head 
bowed upon his hands. 

While it was still early Langdon left the 
room and walked rapidly toward the center of 
the city. All doubt had vanished. His mind 
was fixed steadfastly upon one thing: Con¬ 
fession — expiation — atonement. The words 
sang in his heart as he walked. In the throng 
some one called him. It was the mulatto. 
Busy with his thoughts, he had not noticed 
where he was. Now, as he glanced from the 
mulatto’s face, he saw, close at hand, the police 
station. He halted and held out his hand. 

"Good-by, Yellow,” he said. 

"Good-by?” asked the mulatto, surprised. 
“Where are you going?” 

Langdon smiled. "I’m going back," he 
said, "back to prison — a free man.” He 
turned and ran lightly up the steps to the 
police station. 
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I N a little more than ten years Mr. Edward 
Henry Harriman has become the most 
powerful figure in the railroad situation 
in the United States. He now virtually 
dominates not far from 75,000 miles of 
railway — one third the total railroad mileage 
of the United States and nearly four times the 
railroad mileage of England. In a greater de¬ 
gree than any other single individual does 
Harriman thus represent the modern tendency 
toward the concentration of the country’s 
wealth and material resources in the hands of 
a few men. Precisely what is the extent of this 
Harriman railroad power, how has it been ac¬ 
quired, and how is it being used? — probably no 
questions more vitally affect the welfare of 
eighty millions of people. The purpose of this 
article is merely to deduce, from such authentic 
material as exists, the e sential facts that 
partly answer these questions. 

When we seek to discover what this Harri¬ 
man power in American railroads is, we find 
that it consists of more than Harriman him¬ 
self. The name ceases to stand for that of 
a mere personality, and signifies a comprehen¬ 
sive force. This force is composed of many 
people and of many things. It includes rail¬ 
road men, financiers, banks, trust companies, 
speculative cliques, insurance companies, and 
other corporations — a mighty congregation, 
which, combined in a working and harmonious 
whole, has made the Harriman railroads the 
most effective combination of industrial and 
financial strength the world ha* ever known. 
In the history of the Harriman lines, certain 
familiar names appear almost as regularly as 
Harriman’s own. When a Harriman railroad 
issues new securities, the firm of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company invariably underwrites them; when" 
Harriman requires ready money for his opera¬ 
tions, the National City Bank, a "Standard 
Oil" institution, usually furnishes it. James 
Stillman, Henry H. Rogers, and William Rocke¬ 


feller, the dominant figures in this National 
City Bank, have always conspicuously shared in 
the many syndicates organized to facilitate the 
Harriman program. Nearly all of these men 
now serve or have served as directors of Harri¬ 
man roads. With the largest American life 
insurance companies Harriman has always had 
the most intimate relations. Until 1905 Harri¬ 
man and his associates had the predominant 
influence in the Equitable L.ife Assurance So¬ 
ciety. A syndicate composed of the directors 
of the Equitable Life reorganized the Union 
Pacific Railroad; Henry B. Hyde, the Equi¬ 
table’s president, was a Union Pacific director 
until his death in 1899; and the Equitable for 
many years invested extensively in Harriman 
securities. At the present time the Mutual 
L.ife is practically a Harriman concern. When, 
in obedience to a recent law, the Mutual 
sold the stock that it had held for many 
years in such powerful institutions as the 
Guaranty Trust Company and the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company, the 
Harriman interests quite naturally became the 
purchaser. 

Extent of the Harriman Railroad Influence 

The Harriman railroad control, as thus de¬ 
fined, seems to be rapidly spreading over the 
greater part of the United States. The Harri¬ 
man system sweeps from New York City to 
San Francisco and from Duluth to New Or¬ 
leans. It comprises three trunk lines from 
New York City to Chicago and three trans¬ 
continental systems extending across the 
Rocky Mountains from Chicago to the Pacific 
coast. In an uninterrupted stretch of nearly 
four thousand miles it reaches from Puget 
Sound to the heart of the Republic of Mexico. 
With its steamship lines it extends, in the At¬ 
lantic, to Cuba, and, in the Pacific, to Panama, 
the Hawaiian Islands, Australia, China, and 
Japan. Only a detailed picture, such as the 
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map that accompanies this article, can make 
us adequately understand its extent and 
power. Herein we see the Harriman lines 
lying, in a tight network, all over the richest 
parts of our country. The traveler, starting 
from New York, can visit nearly every section 
of the United States, using only lines that 
the Harriman influence either actually controls 
or largely dominates. Bv combining these 
with the Harriman steamship lines, one can go 
from New York to New Orleans, thence across 
the country to San Francisco, thence to Hong¬ 
kong, thence to Yokohama, thence to Manila, 
thence to Honolulu, thence to Portland, and 
thence through Chicago back to New York, 
without once leaving the Harriman properties, 
and without duplicating a single foot of the 
journey. 

Like Dr. Johnson’s philosopher, the Harri¬ 
man transportation system literally surveys 
mankind from China to Peru. It penetrates 
virtually every corner of the United States 
that the industry of millions of Americans 
has made productive. It gathers up the 
agricultural wealth of the Northwestern and 
the Mississippi States, and deposits it at half 
a dozen ocean ports. It exchanges the manu¬ 
factured products of the Atlantic cities for the 
natural products of the Pacific coast; the coal 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois for the raw 
wool and hides of Idaho and Utah. It carries 
the lumber of Oregon to the treeless States of 
Iowa, Illinois, and Nebraska, the oranges of 
southern California to a million breakfast- 
tables in the East; and, reaching down into 
Texas, it takes its cotton for transportation to 
the Orient. Through the instrumentality of the 
Harriman railroads China now trades its tea, 
lilv-bulbs, curios, and camphor for American 
tobacco and American locomotives, Germany 
brews into beer the hops of northern Oregon, 
while the roast beef of old England is sup¬ 
plied, in constantly increasing amounts, by 
the stock-yards of Kansas City and Chicago. 
Should the Harriman railroads stop running 
to-morrow, a considerable number of the peo¬ 
ple in this country would eventually starve to 
death and a marked shortage would take place 
in the necessaries of life in Europe. 

There are, indeed, only three large American 
transportation systems that the Harriman 
power does not actually control or in which it 
does not exercise a considerable measure of in¬ 
fluence. These are the Pennsylvania, the 
Rock Island, and the railroads dominated by 
James J. Hill. The systems that, in the sense 
that has already been explained, may be 
classified as Harriman properties, are the fol¬ 
lowing: 


LINES PERSONALLY CONTROLLED AND MANAGED 
BY HARRIMAN 

(THE "HARRIMAN SYSTEM-') 


RAILROADS MILEAGB 

Union Pacific . 4,961.84 

St. Joseph and Grand Island . 314.07 

Oregon Short Line . 1,879.24 

Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company 1,676.96 

Southern Pacific: Southern System . 8,299.17 

Sunset-Central-Pacific Lines. 4,476.09 

Mexican and Arizona Lines . 265.15 

Mexican Extensions . 614.96 

Sonora Railway . 291.08 

Northwestern Pacific . 521.97 

San Pedro, Los Angeles, and Salt Lake. .. 1,345.47 


24.648.00 


Pacific Steamship Lines. 31,200.00 35,600.00 


Total Harriman System. 60,248.00 


RAILROADS IN WHICH HARRIMAN HAS THE MOST 
POWERFUL VOICE, AND WHICH ARE MANAGED 
IN ENTIRE SYMPATHY WITH HIS 
SYSTEM 

RAILROADS MIL EACH 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fd. 8,401.72 

Illinois Central. 4.459.14 

Chicago and Northwestern. 7,453.56 

Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul. 9,875.20 

New York Central.... 12,296.98 

Baltimore and Ohio. 4,48s.71 

Erie. 2,436.00 

Delaware and Hudson. 482.89 

Wheeling and Lake Erie. 498.16 

Georgia Central. 1,877.83 


52,271.21 

Grand Total.112,5 19.21 


Total railroads.76,919.21 

This table merely furnishes an outline of the 
Harriman power; nearly all the railroads 
named represent ramified systems in them¬ 
selves, with hundreds of branch lines, large 
stock ownerships in rich subsidiaries, and al¬ 
liances with bankers and investors. Taking 
this list as a starting-point, we might also show 
that the Harriman influence extended into 
hitherto unsuspected quarters. Thus the Balti¬ 
more and Ohio anil the Lake Shore — the 
latter a New York Central property — jointly 
own the Reading Railroad, which owns, in 
turn, the Jersey Central, and largely controls 
the nation’s supply of anthracite coal. Again, 
the largest single stockholders in the Pennsyl¬ 
vania are Henry C. Frick and the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company — both essential elements 
in the Harriman power. The Pennsylvania 
and the Union Pacific also find a common in¬ 
terest in the Baltimore and Ohio, in which 
they jointly own a majority stock control. 
But it is hardly necessary to push this analysis 
to extremes. The mere catalogue of his most 
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important possessions shows that Harriman is 
rapidly becoming the heir of all our railroad 
ages. More than any other man, he profits 
from the extensive labors of those who have 
gone before him. For sixty years the trans¬ 
portation systems of this country, through a 
process of gradual evolution, have reached 
their present perfection, only to have the 
ripened fruit fall into the lap of Harriman. 

7 he Heir of All our c Railroad (Ages 

In comparison with him, the Vanderbilts, 
the Goulds, the Garretts, the Huntingtons, 
represent the parochial period in our railroad 
history. They consolidated small railroad 
principalities into kingdoms; Harriman is fed¬ 
erating their kingdoms into an empire. Collis 
P. Huntington, Leland Stanford, and Mark 
.Hopkins spent a lifetime creating the Southern 
Pacific system; and Harriman, by the pur¬ 
chase of a few pieces of paper, takes over their 
property at the precise moment when it is be¬ 
coming profitable. Jay Gould, dying at the 
early age of fifty-six, leaves his children an ex¬ 
tensive railroad system in the Western States; 
in the last two years Harriman has acquired a 
great influence in this property, and it seems 
only a question of time before he will entirely 
control it. It was Jay Gould also who con¬ 
solidated the Erie Railroad into a New-York- 
Chicago line; and this property has recently 
been annexed by Harriman. He has likewise 
become the largest heir of the life-work of 
John W. Garrett, who found the Baltimore and 
Ohio a local line and extended it through to 
Chicago. Harriman's rapidly increasing power 
in the Vanderbilt domain presents the most 
dramatic episode of all. Commodore Cor¬ 
nelius Vanderbilt died in 1877, leaving his 
eldest son the actual owner of a majority stock 
interest in the New York Central, the Lake 
Shore, and the other family properties. The 
Commodore practically disinherited his other 
eight children in order that the power he had 
so brilliantly created might remain intact. 
Shrewd and far-seeing in all things, the Com¬ 
modore also foresaw the day when others than 
his own descendants might control the Van¬ 
derbilt system. “Worcester," he would fre¬ 
quently say to his confidential man, “ I hope our 
people will be big enough to manage this thing 
after I am gone.” How well-founded these 
apprehensions were became apparent in the 
early part of the present vear, when Harriman 
quietly notified William h. Vanderbilt that at 
the coming annual election he expected to be¬ 
come a member of the New York Central 
board. Much as Vanderbilt hated and feared 
his towering rival, he meekly submitted to 


this imperious command, and, at the same 
time, two Vanderbilt directors, who had repre¬ 
sented the family dynasty since the Commo¬ 
dore’s day, retired. The Union Pacific itself 
now owns more stock in the New York Central 
than all the Vanderbilts combined. 

Controlling Railroads Without Owning 
Them 

When we say that Harriman controls cer¬ 
tain properties, we do not necessarily imply 
that he actually owns a majority of the out¬ 
standing stock. Perhaps the most fruitful 
lesson of his career is the revelation of the ex¬ 
tent to which a few men can control our trans¬ 
portation systems while having only a very 
small personal ownership in them. The start¬ 
ing-point and the present basis of the Harri¬ 
man power is the Union Pacific Road; and 
even in the Union Pacific the Harriman syndi¬ 
cate controls less than twenty-five per cent. 

Upon this point we now have the precise 
figures. As part of the testimony in the 
government’s suit to undo the Union Pacific’s 
purchase of the Southern Pacific, nearly all 
the important members of the Harriman 
syndicate have been compelled to make affi¬ 
davits giving their holdings in Union Pacific 
stock for every year from 1900 to 1907. These 
figures show only the actual amounts which 
these individuals personally own, whether held 
in their own names or in those of dummies. 
For the first time, therefore, we are able to 
ascertain the combined personal interest in 
the Union Pacific Railroad of the individuals 
who in 1908 comprised the Harriman syndicate 
— Edward H. Harriman, Henry C. Frick, 
Henry H. Rogers, Otto Kahn, Jacob H. SchifT, 
James Stillman, and the firm of Kuhn, I.oeb 
& Company. The amounts are arranged in 
three classes: the stocks which these men hold 
“separately” — which they individually control 
and can dispose of at will; the amounts which 
they own “jointly” — in other words, those 
which they have turned into a "pool” and 
agreed to keep intact for a specified period; and 
thirdly, stock not actually held by the men 
whose names are mentioned, but which, as 

"syndicate” managers, they control. The fig¬ 
ures are as follows: 

STOCK IN THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
HELD BY EDWARD H. HARRIMAN. HENRY C. FRICK, 
HENRY H. ROGERS. OTTO KAHN. JACOB H. 

SCHIFF, JAMES STILLMAN, AND THE FIRM 
OF KUHN, LOEB & COMPANY 

PAR TOTAL PERCENTAGE 

YEAR SHARES VALUE OUTSTANDING OF TOTAL 

Sept. 4, iqoo 

Separately 17,838 
Jointly 

Total 17,838 $1, 783, 800 5201,538,900 .88 of 1# 





YEAR SHARES 

Sept. 3, >901 

Separately 80,809 
Jointly 


Total 80,809 

Sept. 2, 1902 

Separately 178,958 
Jointly 


Total 178,958 

Aug. 23, 1903 

Separately 61,829 
Jointly 210,000 
Stock held by J 
others but I 
controlled as > 88,875 
“ syndicate 
managers " J 


Total 360,704 

Aug. 31, 1904 

Separately 25,509 
Jointly 319,000 
Syndicated 29,775 


Total 374,284 

Aug. 29, 1905 

Separately 172,030 
Jointly 287,000 
Syndicated 124,150 


Total 583,180 

Sept. 15, 1906 

Separately 276,776 
Jointly 297,000 
Syndicated 116,150 


Total 689,926 
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PAR 

VALUE 

TOTAL 

OUTSTANDING 

PERCENTAGE 

OF TOTAL 




PER CENT 

$8,080,900 

5203,654,964 

3.96 

YEAR SHARES 

March 16, 1901 

Separately 300 

Jointly 

VALUE 

TOTAL 

CAPITALIZATION 

HARRIMAN 

SYNDICATE 




Total 300 

$30,000 

*'97.847.788 

. 15 of 1 «b 

17,895,800 

203,654,964 

8.78 

March 22, 1902 

Separately 4.000 
Jointly 







Total 4,000 

400,000 

197.849,4*7 

.20 Of 1 % 




April 3, 1903 

Separately 122,100 
Jointly 







Total 122,100 

12,210,000 

197.849.458 

6.17 

36,070,400 

208,322,800 

* 7 - 3 * 

March 18, 1904 

Separately 27,900 
Jointly 







Total 27,900 

2,790,000 

197.849.258 

*•4* 

37,428,400 

208,374,670 

17.96 

March 15, 1905 

Separately 45,145 
Jointly 

Total 45,145 

March 15, 1906 

Separately 57,500 
Jointly 

Total 57,500 

4.5«4.5oo 

237,412,508 

1.90 

58,318,000 

264,441,244 

21.67 

5.750,000 

>37,4'8,954 

2.40 

68,992,600 

295,029,080 

23.38 

March 15, 1907 

Separately 17,740 
Jointly 

Total 17,740 

1,774,000 

437.418,95* 

.74 of 1 <jo 



Sept. 14, 1907 

Separately 251,796 
Jointly 297,000 
Syndicated 120,150 


Total "668,946 66,894,600 295,058,210 22.67* 


In the Southern Pacific, the members of the 
Harriman syndicate personally own compara¬ 
tively insignificant amounts. Inasmuch as 
the Union Pacific holds in its own treasury 
forty-five per cent of Southern Pacific stock, 
and therefore receives nearly half its earnings, 
this fact, as far as the Harriman control is 
concerned, is not of much consequence. The 
figures are as follows: 

PER CENT 
HELD BY 

TOTAL HARRIMAN 

YEAR SHARES VALUE CAPITALIZATION SYNDICATE 

March 15, 1900 

Separately 15,000 
Jointly 


Total 15,000 $1,500,000 $197,832,148 .75 of 156 


* As far as the writer knows, these are the first figures ever 
published showing the real personal holdings in an important rail¬ 
road of this or any other group of capitalists. Last year the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission made all railroads report their ten 
largest stockholders, with their holdings. As showing real owner¬ 
ship the figures had not the slightest value. Clerks and office 
boys in brokerage and banking houses suddenly appeared as the 
owners of railroad securities to the amount of tens of millions; that 
is, on the stock books of the corporations the real owners of stocks 
seldom appear—they carry their interests in the names of dummies. 
The holdings given in the text, however, according to the sworn 
affidavits by the gentlemen concerned, are absolutely accurate. As 
William Rockefeller was not a party to the government suit, his 
name is not specifically mentioned. Unquestionably, however, 
his holdings are included in the third group, as stock controlled 
by Harriman rt al. as “ syndicate managers." The dates given 
are those of the annual meetings of the Union Pacific. 


Harriman's Union Pacific Interest Only 
Four per Cent in 1901 

According to this table, in iqor, when Harri¬ 
man and his associates were issuing new securi¬ 
ties on the Union Pacific to the amount of 
$100,000,000, spending money by the tens of 
millions in improvements, purchasing the 
Southern Pacific Railroad and other proper¬ 
ties, they themselves actually owned only a 
little more than $8,000,000, or barely four per 
cent of the Union Pacific’s outstanding stock. 
In iqoo, after they had dominated the property 
for two years, all of them combined owned less 
than one per cent. In recent years they have 
purchased more; but even in 1907 they held 
only about twenty-two per cent. 

Upon this minority holding Harriman and 
his allies have constructed their extensive 
power. In its turn, the Union Pacific has 
acquired control of other lines, only once 
or twice, however, by purchasing a full ma¬ 
jority interest. In the Southern Pacific the 
Union Pacific owns about forty-five per cent. 
In the other lines Harriman himself, or the 
Union Pacific, although they are the largest 
single stockholders, usually possess much less 
than a substantial majority. In the San 
Pedro they have precisely one half; in the 
Illinois Central the Union Pacific holds in its 
treasury about thirty per cent; in the Balti- 
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more and Ohio it has in the neighborhood of 
twenty; while in the New York Central it an¬ 
nually votes less than ten per cent, in the Santa 
Fe less than five, in the St. Paul only seven, 
and in the Northwestern only three. If, how¬ 
ever, we add to the treasury investments of 
the Union Pacific system itself the personal 
holdings of the individuals and the financial 
institutions that work harmoniously with Harri- 
man, the actual stock that he controls is con¬ 
siderably more. In the New York Central, 
the Northwestern, and the St. Paul, the Rocke¬ 
feller holdings have for many years given the 
Standard Oil investors an important voice; 
and these, taken with the recent purchases 
of the Harriman railroads, practically make 
the Harriman power supreme. 

Railroads Ihe Greatest Investors in 
Railroad Stocks 

Even when these additions are made, hardly 
in a single railroad does Harriman rule by the 
brute power of stock control. If at any time 
there should be a mathematical counting of 
noses, Harriman would retire in humiliation 
from nearly all the Harriman properties. Un¬ 
der modern conditions the control of a great 
railroad system evidently depends on other 


circumstances than the actual possession of its 
stock. A man may hold comparatively little, 
perhaps none at all, and still retain an almost 
absolute dictatorship; a man may possess the 
entire outstanding stock and conceivably have 
little voice in the management. The Whitney- 
Ryan syndicate played havoc for several 
years in the New Y'ork City railways, during 
the larger part of which period they personally 
owned very little of the stock. Alexander J. 
Cassatt was for several years the controlling 
factor in the Pennsylvania system, though his 
personal holdings amounted to less than a 
million dollars. 

There are many reasons why a minority in¬ 
terest may practically dominate. In the first 
place, there is probably no great American 
railroad system in which any man or group 
of men, however unlimited their resources, 
could actually purchase fifty per cent of the 
outstanding stock. The combined wealth 
of Rockefeller and Carnegie, if used in a pur¬ 
chasing campaign, could not assemble enough 
stock in the Pennsylvania to swing an election. 
As a matter of fact, of the total outstand¬ 
ing stocks of American railway corporations, 
only a little more than half is now in the 
hands of the public. A detailed investigation 









THE SIX TRAFFIC ROUTES OVER WHICH NEARLY ALL OUR TRANSCONTINENTAL BUSINESS GOES. IN 
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of this subject, recently made by the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission, shows that the 
largest investors in railroad securities are the 
railroads themselves. By this the Commission 
does not mean that the railroads necessarily 
hold in their treasuries large blocks of unissued 
securities, but that they have themselves be¬ 
come purchasers on an enormous scale of 
stocks originally issued to the investing pub¬ 
lic. So extensively have they purchased one 
another’s shares that they now own nearly one 
half of all outstanding stocks. In other words, 
if all the stocks of American railroads that are 
in the hands of the general public were con¬ 
centrated in one place, they would barely 
carry a voting control. 

Again, even of the stocks held outside the 
railroads themselves, large quantities are not 
for sale. They are owned by life insurance 
companies, by estates, and by individual in¬ 
vestors whom no temptation can move to part 
with them. A still greater percentage can 
never be reached at all. The average hold¬ 
ing is exceedingly small; the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has 57,540 stockholders — nearly half 
of whom are women — whose average holdings 
are 109 shares. They are scattered all over 
forty-six States and five continents; they 


know little of the turns of Wall Street, and, 
so long as they receive their dividends regularly, 
will never sell their stock. 

Roads Controlled as Are Life Insurance 
Companies — by Proxy 

Inevitably, therefore, others than the actual 
majority owners must control our railroad sys¬ 
tems. In many cases the men who, through 
varying circumstances, once firmly seat them¬ 
selves upon the throne, are able to remain 
there indefinitely. In theory the railroad, like 
the life insurance company, is a democracy 
— the stockholders, like the policy-holders, 
annually electing the directors or trustees. In 
reality both the life insurance company and 
the railroad are autocracies, and both are gov¬ 
erned in precisely the same way. In both the 
nominal owners have the right to vote per¬ 
sonally, and in both they almost invariably do 
not exercise this privilege. They seldom feel 
sufficient interest to do so; and, even if they 
did, only a few would be able to attend 
elections. How can a policy-holder of the 
Mutual Life, living in London, personally 
cast his ballot in New York? How can a 
stockholder of the Union Pacific, living in 
Hongkong, attend the annual meeting at Salt 
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Lake City? In such corporations, therefore, 
there has developed the system of voting, not 
in person, but by "proxy.” So long as things 
go smoothly, and no upheavals in public senti¬ 
ment take place, the policy-holders and the 
stockholders usually send their "proxies” to 
the men who are already in control. If there 
comes a great public scandal, such as that 
which visited the life insurance companies a 
few years ago, or if the railroad becomes bank¬ 
rupt, the ultimate owners sometimes manifest 
more interest. In quiet times, however, the 
secretary of a life insurance company which 
has 500,000 policy-holders, each of whom is 
entitled to a vote, usually casts 200 or 300 
ballots and thus carries the day for the men 
who are already intrenched in power. The 
stockholders in a railroad company commonly 
evince more interest than this, but it is seldom 
that more than half the members take the 
trouble even to send their proxies. The Santa 
Fe Railroad has outstanding 2,150,000 shares 
of stock, each of which is entitled to cast a 
single ballot; according to President Ripley, 
the average proxy representation at elections 
is about 1,400,000 — a little more than half 
the entire outstanding stock. In other words, 
the man who gets twenty-five per cent of 
Santa F£ stock, under ordinary conditions, gets 
physical possession of this great property. 

Controlling Railroads by Controlling 
Traffic 

In addition to obtaining such minority inter¬ 
ests, either personally or through his railroads 
and financial associates, Ilarriman controls in 
numerous other ways. The prestige of his 
name, his great personal force, his association 
with large financial houses, and his extensive 
railway interests enable him to dominate almost 
any situation in which he finds himself. In¬ 
trenched in strategic positions everywhere, 
the mere fact that he can influence, for 
good or ill, the earnings of many lines neces¬ 
sarily gives him an important voice in their 
management. The Chicago and Northwestern 
offers a striking illustration in point. At 
Omaha the main line of the Union Pacific 
and that of the Northwestern articulate, 
forming a continuous rail from Chicago to 
the Pacific coast. Instead of delivering to the 
Northwestern • at Omaha great quantities of 
freight, as he now does, Harriman could easily 
divert it to other lines, such as the Rock Island 
or the Burlington. On the other hand, the 
Northwestern, at the same point, turns over a 
large business to the Harriman lines. This 
mutual interest inevitably makes the two 
properties the closest allies; and precisely the 


same relations exist between two other large 
systems, the St. Paul and the Illinois Central, 
which extend from Chicago to Omaha. Be¬ 
fore Harriman’s Union Pacific became the 
largest stockholder in these roads, the neces¬ 
sarily close relations existing between them 
and his own was evidenced by the fact that 
Mr. Marvin Hughitt, President of the North¬ 
western, had served for many years as an ex¬ 
ecutive committeeman on the Union Pacific, 
and Mr. A. J. Earling, President of the St. 
Paul, had become a director in the same 
property. The great power which Harriman 
possesses in this way gives him almost as 
much authority as the large stock ownership 
that he controls. 

The Curbing of the Santa Fe 

Harriman’s successful inroads upon the 
Santa Fe may be taken as a typical illustra¬ 
tion, on a large scale, of these two points: the 
power naturally inherent in a large minority 
interest and that which is inseparable from a 
strategic position in a delicate railroad situa¬ 
tion. In the old Huntington days the Santa 
Fd was the Southern Pacific's only conspicu¬ 
ous rival in California; competition was keen 
and rate wars were not infrequent. When 
Ilarriman began his operations he found this 
extensive system an embarrassing impediment 
to his plans. Like the Union Pacific, the 
Santa F <5 had suffered severely in the hard 
times which followed 1893; but, again like the 
Union Pacific, it had sprung into new life with 
the sudden influx of prosperity following the 
Spanish war. Its new management, the lead¬ 
ing men in which were Edward P. Ripley and 
Victor Morawetz, had displayed almost as 
much initiative and ambition as the Harriman 
interests themselves. Already Mr. Ripley had 
extended his lines from Los Angeles up to San 
Francisco — directly into that "plantation” 
which, as Collis P. Huntington used to say, 
was the peculiar province of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. At the same time the Santa 
F6 had established an Asiatic line of steam¬ 
ships from San Diego, thus serving notice that 
it intended to compete directly with Harriman 
for Asiatic traffic. By planning several im¬ 
portant branch lines into new territory, in 
many cases into fields which the Southern 
Pacific regarded as its own, Mr. Ripley as¬ 
sumed an even more threatening attitude. 
The southern part of Arizona, a land rich 
in mineral and agricultural possibilities, Mr. 
Harriman especially regarded as set apart for 
the Southern Pacific system. In 1902 the 
Santa 1-6 began building a railroad into this 
field. The new line meant much more than 
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merely a “feeder” for the Santa Fe, for, with 
one or two other extensions, upon which Mr. 
Ripley promptly began work, it would virtu¬ 
ally furnish the Santa Fe with a new line from 
Chicago to the Pacific coast. In northern 
California, the Santa Fe began to penetrate 
new territory which the Southern Pacific had 
thus far failed to develop. Mr. Ripley took 
possession of Eureka Harbor, thus obtaining 
the one possible seaport between San Francisco 
and Portland, and started to build a new line 
to San Francisco through the immensely valu¬ 
able redwoods district of northern California. 
In a word, it seemed likely that there would 
be two great transcontinental railroad systems 
terminating in San Francisco, instead of one. 
A rival, of large proportions and of resourceful 
and ambitious management, seemed ready to 
grapple with Harriman for supremacy in Cali¬ 
fornia. 

In the early part of 1902 Harriman bluntly 
ordered the Santa Fe management to stop 
building new railroads into Southern Pacific 
territory. Fie particularly had in mind the 
new railroad in Arizona. Backed by public 
sentiment, and also secure in their own sense 
of independence and power, the officers of the 
Santa Fe refused to comply with Harriman’s 
demand. Their troubles then began, the new 
enterprise in Arizona becoming the first ob¬ 
ject of attack. Part of this new line ran 
through one of those canons which have fur¬ 
nished the setting for much of that Homeric 
warfare that has marked railroad-building in 
the West. One morning Harriman unexpect¬ 
edly appeared on the mountain-side of this 
canon, directly above the railroad grade which 
the Santa Ft: workmen were industriously put¬ 
ting down. He came, not in his own person, 
but disguised as the “Arizona Eastern Rail¬ 
road Company,” a corporation that had been 
formed overnight for the purpose of building a 
railroad along the line already preempted by 
the Santa Fe. Harriman’s force of engineers 
and graders at once began blasting away ter¬ 
rifically at the mountain-side. Tons of stone 
and dirt came crashing down the slope, falling, 
strangely enough, directly upon the railroad 
bed so laboriously laid down by the Santa Fe, 
and quite obliterating all traces of it. 

Any one familiar with the history of rail¬ 
roads can anticipate what followed. The battle 
of conflicting railroad gangs in the canon gave 
place to the battle of the lawyers in the 
courts. Meanwhile a similar rivalry burst out 
in northern California. Mr. Ripley, as already 
said, had begun the construction of a new 
road from the harbor of Eureka southward to 
San Francisco. Flarriman responded by start¬ 
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ing a new Southern Pacific line northward 
from San Francisco to Eureka. Manifestly 
the two hostile camps, one going north, an¬ 
other coming south, both along essentially the 
same line, must sooner or later clash. 

In the latter part of September, 1904, when 
hostilities in both places had reached a crisis, 
President Ripley, in his Chicago office, received 
an important caller. This was none other 
than Mr. Edward H. Harriman. Mr. Harri¬ 
man chatted pleasantly about general railroad 
conditions, inquired particularly about the 
Santa Fe, and praised highly its management 
and its investment value. Just as he was 
leaving, he remarked incidentally that, with a 
few of his friends, he had been purchasing a 
little Santa Fe stock. It was not until later, 
in New York, that Mr. Ripley learned the full 
significance of this ominous announcement. 
Mr. Harriman’s associates in these purchases, 
it appeared, were James Stillman, President of 
the National City Bank, Jacob H. Schiff, head 
of the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Company, and 
Henry H. Rogers and William Rockefeller, of 
the Standard Oil Company. These gentlemen, 
Mr. Ripley ultimately learned, personally owned 
not far from $30,000,000 of Santa Fe stock. 
Ultimately theUnion Pacific Railroad purchased 
$10,000,000; in other words, the Harriman- 
Standard-Oil-Union-Pacific interests eventu¬ 
ally held almost $40,000,000 in the railroad 
that Mr. Ripley imagined he himself con¬ 
trolled, or nearly twenty per cent of all out¬ 
standing stock. On the strength of this Mr. 
Harriman demanded that Mr. Ripley elect two 
men, to be nominated by Harriman, to the 
Santa Fe board. Unpleasant as the situation 
was, Mr. Ripley could not safely refuse. Henry 
H. Rogers and Henry C. Frick consequently 
became members of the Santa Fe board, and 
Mr. Rogers was elected to its executive com¬ 
mittee. 

Santa Fe and Southern Pacific Pool Interests 

What was Mr. Harriman’s idea in thus lay¬ 
ing strong hands upon his powerful rival? Fie 
himself afterward explained it in these words: 
“It was, in substance, that we were to try to 
establish a better relationship between all rail¬ 
roads, in the line that we should deal more 
frankly with each other, more publicly and 
more frankly, and not operate our lines for the 
purpose of destroying each other, but for the 
purpose of helping each other, and for de¬ 
veloping the territory served bv each.” Pre¬ 
cisely what these words meant, when reduced 
to concrete railroad practice, soon became 
clear. The Southern Pacific workmen stopped 
rolling newly blasted rock upon the Santa Fe's 
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road-bed in Arizona. The warfare waged 
there and in the redwood forests of northern 
California was quietly settled in a lawyer’s office 
in New York. Harriman purchased, at cost 
and interest, the Santa Fd’s new railroad in 
Arizona. In California the two rival lines have 
since been merged in one, owned jointly by the 
Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific. The 
Santa Fe now runs its trains upon the docks 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad in San Fran¬ 
cisco, and there receives from Harriman’s 
Asiatic steamship line a percentage of its 
foreign traffic. At Los Angeles the Santa F£ 
and the Southern Pacific divide impartially the 
most profitable traffic of southern California — 
citrus fruits. 

According to the sworn affidavits of Messrs. 
Harriman, Stillman, Frick, Kahn, Rogers, 
SchifF, and the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Com¬ 
pany, their holdings in Santa Fd stock at the 
time they were exerting this pressure were as 
follows: 


PERCENTAGE 


YEAR 

Sept. 21, 1905 
Separately 
Jointly 

SHAKES 

too 

162,860 

PAR VALUE 

TOTAL 

OUTSTANDING 

OWNED BY 

HARRIMAN 

INTERESTS 


162,960 $16,296,000* 

$216,199,530 

7.50 

Sept. 20, 1906 
Separately 
Jointly 

M.700 





14.700 

1,470,000 

216,199,530 

•67 

Sept. 19, 1907 
Separately 
Jointly 

46,800 





46,800 

4,680,000 

217,130,230 

2.10 


From these figures it appears that the Harri¬ 
man syndicate, as soon as it had accomplished 
its purposes and obtained a strong grip on the 
Santa Fe, dissolved its pool and began selling 
its stock. This, however, has not even slightly 
affected the relations of the two roads. The 
extension of the Santa Fe as an independent 
transcontinental railroad is checked probably 
for all time. 

Railroads Acquired with Other People’s 
Money 

In. many other properties Harriman has 
forced an entrance by similar methods. Equally 
significant are the ways in which he has raised 
the money for these extensive operations. The 
history of the Harriman roads is simply that 

» Tht-W figures apparently -io not agree with Mr. Ripley's state- 
merit in his testimony, before 'he Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion (page 3*o), that the Harriman interests had about one seventh 
or $30,000,000 of Santa Fe stock. The figures, however, do not 
in Jude the holdings of the Rockefellers and others whose influence 
would unquestionably be thrown with Harriman. Since the above 
W3s written the Union Pacific has sold to Kuhn, Loeb & Com* 
pany its treasury holding of Santa Fe stock. This will not ma¬ 
terially affect the relations of the two companies. 


of a small group of men who. without spending 
much money of their own, have concentrated 
in their own hands one third the railway mile¬ 
age of the United States. Once getting posses¬ 
sion of the Union Pacific — evidently without 
going deeply down into their own pockets — 
they have simply issued new securities, and, 
with the money derived from their sale, have 
purchased large stock interests in other roads. 
In 1898 Harriman began the management of 
the Union Pacific, and in 1899 he issued its 
preferred and common stock to the amount of 
$32,000,000, purchasing with the money thus 
obtained the Oregon Railroad and Navigation 
Company and the Oregon Short Line, which 
extended his system to the Pacific coast. 

In 1901 the great expansion of the Harriman 
system really began, when the Union Pacific 
and the Oregon Short Line raised $145,000,000 
by the sale of bonds. The directors placed 
this sum at Harriman’s disposal, to expend 
for the benefit of the road. Briefly stated, 
Harriman used the money in buying a con¬ 
trolling interest in two imperial railroad sys¬ 
tems— the Southern Pacific and the Northern 
Pacific. Alany factors contributed to the suc¬ 
cess of this probably the most colossal per¬ 
formance in the history of American railway 
finance. Harriman unquestionably used, not 
his own money, but the credit of the Union 
Pacific in extending his railroad power. Had 
he not first rebuilt and remade the Union 
Pacific, however, rescued it from insolvency and 
transformed it into a richly paying system, it 
would manifestly not have had the credit with 
which he accomplished the task. Again, had 
Harriman not had intimate relations with 
such influential and resourceful bankers as 
Kuhn; Loeb & Company, he might have had 
difficulty in marketing his securities. 

On the other hand, had it not been for 
the unexampled prosperity of the country, 
Harriman would not have been able to lift the 
Union Pacific out of the slough, and his bankers 
could not have sold the bonds. So far, then, 
this operation was made successful by a com¬ 
bination of prosperous times and real financial 
and railroad skill. The final episode, however, 
the most romantic of all, seems to have been 
brought about by sheer good luck. 

Everything that has happened in the Harri¬ 
man system since 1901 can be directly traced 
to the issue of these $145,000,000 bonds. The 
purchase of the Southern Pacific stock ab¬ 
sorbed about $50,000,000, and that of the 
Northern Pacific in the neighborhood of $87,- 
000,000. The former property is now a part 
of the Union Pacific system, while the latter is 
not. It is because Harriman was compelled to 
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surrender the Northern Pacific that he has since 
extended his interests to the Atlantic seaboard. 
His recent successes thus become merely the 
reverse picture of the greatest failure and dis¬ 
appointment of his life. The Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, a statute intended to put an end to 
all forms of monopoly, really forced the growth 
of Harriman’s railroad influence on a conti¬ 
nental scale. Had the Union Pacific retained 
the ownership of the Northern Pacific, Harri- 
man would unquestionably, in a short time, 
have dominated every foot of railroad termi¬ 
nating on the Pacific coast, from Mexico to 
Canada. Controlling the Northern Pacific, the 
Southern Pacific, and the Union Pacific, in a 
short time he would inevitably have gathered 
in the Great Northern, the backbone of the 
Hill system; at least, James J. Hill once de¬ 
clared that, had Harriman retained control of 
the Northern Pacific, “we would not have held 
the Great Northern a day longer than we could 
have sold it.’’ Again, in purchasing the 
Northern Pacific, the Harriman lines also se¬ 
cured a half interest in the Burlington, which 
was owned jointly by the Northern Pacific 
and the Great Northern. In order to protect 
themselves from ruinous competition, Hill and 
Harriman pooled their respective interests in 
the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern, 
and organized the Northern Securities Com¬ 
pany, which held in its treasury practically 
the entire outstanding stock of the two roads. 

A Stock Deal that Yielded $55,000,000 
Profits 

And now the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the Northern Securities case, decided 
that this concentrated interest, controlling two 
great directly competitive railroad systems, 
violated the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, and 
ordered it to be dissolved. Harriman’s lines 
thus found themselves the owners of great 
quantities of Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern stock, which the Supreme Court had 
practically ordered them to sell. Events now 
played directly into Harriman’s hands, for the 
months that followed will always be remem¬ 
bered as one of the greatest boom periods in 
the history of Wall Street. Harriman received 
back nearly $90,000,000 of Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific stock at the very time 
when he could most advantageously market it. 
On this he ultimately realized almost $145,- 
000,000. Thus the Supreme Court of the 
United States, when it brought down its 
heavy hand upon the Union Pacific, inci¬ 
dentally voted profits amounting to $55,000,000 
into its treasury. 

In this sudden access of wealth Harriman 


found the wherewithal for the extension of his 
railroad interests in entirely new directions. 
The Supreme Court had prohibited him from 
controlling the Northern Pacific. Very well; 
there were other great systems into which he 
could legally purchase. Here was the treasury 
of the Union Pacific swollen with ready cash; 
in what way could Harriman most advan¬ 
tageously use it? He might extend his own 
system into undeveloped territory — build 
“feeders” in all directions, double-track the 
main line, secure new terminals, and engage 
in large improvements. He might distribute 
the money in the form of dividends, or pur¬ 
chase outstanding bonds and thus cut down 
the road’s indebtedness, or, by reducing rates, 
he might let the general public share in this 
unexpected windfall. None of these proposals 
found favor with Harriman. Instead, he 
spent $45,000,000 buying stock in the Balti¬ 
more and Ohio, $32,000,000 in the Illinois Cen¬ 
tral, $10,000,000 in the Santa F£, $19,000,000 
in the New York Central, $5,000,000 in the 
Chicago and Northwestern, and $6,000,000 in 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul. 

America’s Most Powerful Citizen 

Thus the Union Pacific’s $145,000,000 ulti¬ 
mately grew to more than $200,000,000, prac¬ 
tically without any exertion on Harriman’s 
part. The operation is especially significant 
because of the endless possibilities it enfolds. 
Why cannot Harriman go on this way in¬ 
definitely? What impediment is there to his 
uninterruptedly piling one railroad upon an¬ 
other until he has practically secured them all? 
He issues securities upon the Union Pacific 
and buys the Illinois Central. Why cannot he 
now issue securities upon the Illinois Central 
and purchase substantial interests that will 
give him virtual control of other railroads — 
and so on without limitation ? We could 
easily figure how, in this way, in a few years 
Harriman might control not only one third, 
but one half or two thirds of the nation’s 
railways. From a financial standpoint such 
a scheme is entirely flawless. So long as 
Harriman acquires onlv connecting railroads, 
or railroads that could be utilized as “feeders” 
to his system, there would be no legal impedi¬ 
ment to such a campaign. The Sherman Anti- 
frust Law interferes only when the properties 
acquired are unmistakably competitors. 

Even under present conditions, Harriman is 
unquestionably the most powerful man in 
America, if we understand by the greatest 
power the ability to affect, for good or ill, the 
every-day lives of the largest number of men 
and women. The entire development of the 
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nation finds its basic foundation in the rail¬ 
road. Whole sections of the country are ab¬ 
solutely dependent upon it for their food sup¬ 
ply, and a large part of the cost of our daily 
living represents the prices paid for transporta¬ 
tion. When it is said that Harriman, more 
than any other man, influences our welfare, it 
is meant that he has the most powerful voice 
in determining the price of the food we eat, the 
clothes we wear, the coal that warms us, and 
the wood with which we build our houses. 
He wields a taxing power almost as great 
as that controlled by any parliament, and 
certainly greater than that possessed by any 
other one man. 

'What, then, are the principles that inspire 
the management of the Harriman lines? Does 
Harriman primarily serve himself, his stock¬ 
holders, or the general public? In the East¬ 
ern and Middle Western roads Harriman 
has not been in the ascendancy long enough 
for his influence to appear in the details of 
their management. The Union Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific, however, he has personally 
managed for the last eight years. If we wish 
to study precisely what Harriman control 
means, therefore, we can most profitably con¬ 
fine our attention to these properties. 

Formerly There Were Six Independent 
Routes to California 

Until 1901, the transportation lines to the 
Pacific coast had preserved fairly well a 
national and non-monopolistic character. In 
the course of half a century there had been 
developed six great independent transconti¬ 
nental highways to California. Out of * the 
apparently confused meshwork presented by 
a transportation map of the United States, 
six distinct railroad trails had been worn 
down — six transcontinental "lanes," over 
which commerce moved uninterruptedly from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific seaboard. The fact 
that in order to complete these routes it was 
necessary to piece together parts of several 
separately owned railroads, did not destroy, 
for the practical purposes of commerce, the 
unity of each. Their owners entered into 
traffic agreements and made such rates that 
their roads, when joined together, became 
through lines. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad entirely con¬ 
trolled the most popular and successful. This 
was made up of its line of steamships from 
New York to New Orleans, together with its 
railroad from New Orleans to San Francisco 
and Portland. Although nearly half of this 
"Sunset Route." as it was called, was water 
transportation, nearly seventy-five per cent of 


all the business moving from New York to 
San Francisco went this way. Next in popu¬ 
lar favor came the route controlled by the 
Union Pacific. Although the Union Pacific 
actually owned its own rails only from Omaha 
to Ogden, Utah, it had entered into traffic ar¬ 
rangements with other roads. Fast and West, 
that permitted it to bill goods through from 
New York to San Francisco. Midway between 
the Union and the Southern Pacific came the 
majestic Santa F£, which itself owned a com¬ 
plete line from Chicago to L.os Angeles and 
San Francisco. The Gould system, which con¬ 
trolled a continuous line from Toledo to 
Ogden, — whence it easily connected with 
San Francisco over the Central Pacific,— 
was the fourth active competitor for trans¬ 
continental business. In 1901, construction 
work had been begun on another important 
road which, when finished, would furnish a 
fifth great outlet from the Pacific to the At¬ 
lantic. This was what is now known as the 
San Pedro, an entirely new railroad nearly a 
thousand miles long, connecting Los Angeles 
with Salt Lake City, w'hence, through traffic 
arrangements with the Gould properties or the 
Union Pacific, its trains could readily find their 
way from Chicago to New York. As a sixth 
transcontinental route we must include the 
all-water line provided jointly by the Pacific 
Mail and the Panama Railroad Company. 
This was made up of the Pacific Mail Steam¬ 
ship line from San Francisco to Panama, the 
Panama Railroad across the Isthmus from 
Panama to Colon, and the steamship line from 
Colon to New York. For forty years this trans¬ 
portation route from New' York to California 
had been used constantly. 

Old-Time Competition Among These 
Pacific Routes 

Eight years ago the fiercest competition 
raged among these independent lines. When 
it is said that competition prevailed, we do not 
necessarily imply that there was competition 
in rates. For twenty years, except at irregular 
intervals and for particular purposes, railroads 
in this country have made no attempts to com¬ 
pete on the prices charged for transportation. 
That, however, does not mean that cutthroat 
competition did not prevail. The traffic man¬ 
agers of the rival lines would meet amicably 
and fix common rates, and then go out into 
the street and fight each other for business. 
All the lines had offices in every corner of the 
United States where any considerable quantity 
of traffic "originated.” A multitude of freight 
agents haunted the large warehouses of the 
Atlantic cities, stood upon the steps of the 
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great factories of New York and Pittsburg, 
made their headquarters in the packing-houses 
of Chicago and Omaha, and penetrated to the 
most remote sheep-farms of Idaho, the lumber- 
camps of Oregon, and the orange groves of 
California. Aside from the rates charged, 
there were plenty of grounds for competition. 
One could get the business to its destination 
in quicker time than any of his rivals; another 
promised that a smaller proportion of the 
goods would be broken in transit; while a third 
had a better equipment for the particular kind of 
merchandise that was to be moved. 

In the last ten years Harriman has acquired 
actual personal control of four of these pre¬ 
viously competing routes — the Union Pacific, 
the Southern Pacific, the Pacific Mail, and the 
San Pedro. In the fifth, that provided by the 
Santa F£, he has obtained so predominant an 
influence that it is no longer operated as a 
hostile line. The sixth, the Gould system, he 
has eliminated as a factor in Pacific coast traffic. 

Union-Southern Pacific System Transformed 

When Harriman took over the Southern 
Pacific system, the most efficient and con¬ 
spicuous members of its staff were Mr. Julius 
Kruttschnitt and Mr. John C. Stubbs. Mr. 
Kruttschnitt had started his railroad career as 


a road-master in the Southern Pacific, Mr. 
Stubbs as a freight agent, and both had risen, 
step by step, to the chief executive positions in 
the organization. These two men have be¬ 
come the Harriman field marshals in the 
management of the consolidated Union and 
Southern Pacific systems. Placing himself, as 
President, at the head of both these railroads 
and of their subsidiaries, Mr. Harriman has 
created two positions unique in American rail¬ 
way management. He has made Mr. Krutt¬ 
schnitt Director of Maintenance and Opera¬ 
tion, and Mr. Stubbs Director of Traffic. Un¬ 
der Harriman’s general supervision, it is Mr. 
Kruttschnitt’s business to keep the Harriman 
lines constantly in a condition of physical effi¬ 
ciency, and to operate them all at the lowest 
possible cost consistent with good service; it is 
Mr. Stubbs’ duty to get business. According to 
the unanimous judgment of railroad experts, 
these tw'o men make the most perfect working 
team to be found in any railroad system in 
this country. 

The Union Pacific’s most violent critics 
freelv admit that a sudden transformation has 
taken place in the management of every rail¬ 
road to which Harriman has set his hand. 
The Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific 
now bear only the most superficial resemblance 
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to the railroads known under these names ten 
years ago. The magic hand of genius has 
touched them nearly everywhere. It has 
ripped up thousands of miles of light, rusty 
rails, and put down tracks of the heaviest 
weight; it has replaced the muddy road-bed of 
the old days with the most approved modern 
forms of ballast; it has demolished dilapidated 
stations and replaced them with comfortable 
buildings; it has destroyed wooden bridges by 
tens of thousands of feet and rebuilt them with 
iron and steel; it has straightened curves, lev¬ 
eled grades, purchased new locomotives by the 
hundreds, new passenger and freight cars by 
the tens of thousands. In improving these lines, 
Mr. Harriman, with Mr. Kruttschnitt as his lieu¬ 
tenant, has spent more than $250,000,000. 

Sudden Cessation in Competition 

Under the general supervision of Harriman, 
Mr. John C. Stubbs has poured into this effi¬ 
cient transportation machine more than four 
times the amount of traffic that it handled in 
the old days. He has entered every possible 
cranny of the United States for traffic which 
might swell the treasury of the Harriman sys¬ 
tem. Hardly had Harriman obtained posses¬ 
sion of the Southern Pacific and joined its in¬ 
terests with those of the Union Pacific, when a 
most profound but significant calm settled 
down upon both systems. For years, in 
practically every traffic center of the United 
States the Union Pacific and the Southern 
Pacific had been energetically competing. 
Now, suddenly, the battle lines disappeared. 
In each of these traffic centers except New York, 
where formerly there had been two canvassing 
staffs, there now was only one. Shippers who 
for years had profited by the rivalry of the two 
hostile forces now saw both move into the 
same headquarters. Instead of constantly re¬ 
ceiving visits from two competing agents, they 
were now infrequently visited by one, upon 
whose card were the names of both the 
Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific com¬ 
panies. 

Great was the slaughter that took place 
among the soliciting staffs of both corpora¬ 
tions. Mr. Stubbs carefully canvassed the 
territory, selecting in all places, out of the 
forces of both railroads, the most useful men; 
about half the combined staff he kept, the 
rest he remorselessly “let out.” In many 
places to which access could be obtained only 
by the Southern Pacific and the Union Pacific, 
the solicitation of business absolutely ceased. 
All over the United States, shippers who 
wished to get to California now came to Harri¬ 
man; he did not go to them. In this way he 


not only saved enormous sums in salaries, but 
eliminated all competition. 

Harriman Canes up the Territory 

Having established these harmonious rela¬ 
tions, the whole United States now became 
I larriman’s oyster, which he proceeded to open. 
In order clearly to understand what followed, 
we must keep constantly in mind what was 
meant by the Southern Pacific and the Union 
Pacific routes. From New York on the one 
hand, and Chicago on the other, both the 
Southern Pacific and the Union Pacific had 
directly competing lines into California. With 
the Morgan line of steamships from New York 
to New Orleans, combined with the Southern 
Pacific Railroad from New Orleans to San 
Francisco, the Southern Pacific had a direct 
line from New York to Pacific points. The 
Union Pacific, in combination with one of the 
trunk lines from New York to Chicago, and still 
another railroad from Chicago to Omaha, also 
had a through and continuous line from New 
York to San Francisco. From Chicago like¬ 
wise the two systems directly competed. Join 
together the Illinois Central, which extended 
from Chicago to New Orleans, and the Southern 
Pacific, from New Orleans to San Francisco, 
and you have the Southern Pacific’s continu¬ 
ous line from Chicago to the Pacific coast. 
Again, join the Chicago and Northwestern, the 
Union Pacific, and the Central Pacific, and 
you have the Union Pacific’s line into the same 
territory. And when railroad men say "New 
York” and “Chicago” they mean far more than 
the particular places in question. To them 
these places are not cities, but "gateways.” 
New York, for example, as a traffic center, in¬ 
cludes all of New York State, New England, 
Pennsylvania, and the larger part of West Vir¬ 
ginia and Virginia; while Chicago comprises 
nearly all of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 

Mr. Stubbs now instructed his subordinates 
to prepare a table showing how the Union- 
Southern Pacific as a whole could most profit¬ 
ably handle this business. One of these sub¬ 
ordinates, Mr. H. G. Toll,* has recently de¬ 
scribed, on the witness-stand, precisely how 
the territory was carved up. He was in¬ 
structed to study traffic and report in what 
way the Harriman system could most profit¬ 
ably send business to California. Manifestly, as 
Harriman now controlled both lines, he could di¬ 
vert business in whatever way he chose; his main 
consideration, however, does not seem to have 
been the interest or convenience of the public, 
but the way to obtain the largest revenue for 

♦Testimony of H. G. Toll in the equity suit of the United 
States of America against the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
et al. page 4.851, given at San Francisco, May 10, 1909. 
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his system. According to his testimony, Mr. 
Toll prepared such a table, covering practically 
every point in the United States east of the 
Mississippi River, and, with these figures, Mr. 
Stubbs now divided the field. He drew a line 
from Buffalo to Pittsburg, thence to Cincinnati, 
and, following the Ohio River, to Cairo. Hence¬ 
forth, Mr. Stubbs announced, all traffic east 
and south of this line should go to California 
by way of the Sunset route. All business west 
and north should go to the same points by way 
of the Union Pacific. Mr. Stubbs forwarded 
these instructions to all the offices of the 
Harriman lines, and, in all important centers, 
the freight agents called their active men into 
solemn conference and informed them of the 
new dispensation. 

Gould Cut Off from the Pacific 

Mr. Harriman next cut off certain important 
traffic routes which the public had enjoyed for 
many years. In some cases he entirely closed 
particular lines that had hitherto been sharp 
competitors; in others he minimized their use¬ 
fulness so that they have ceased to be fac¬ 
tors in transcontinental business. At one fell 
swoop the great Gould system disappeared as 
a through highway from the Pacific coast. 
Until iqoi both Mr. Gould and Mr. Harriman 
had been dependent for their access to San 
Francisco upon the Southern Pacific Road, 
which owned the line extending from Ogden 
into California. This eight hundred miles of 
railroad was really the key to the whole situa¬ 
tion on the Pacific coast. The Gould lines 
terminated at Ogden; they could send their 
own business to San Francisco and Los An¬ 
geles only by using this important connection. 
The Union Pacific likewise terminated at Og¬ 
den, and could gain access to the same points 
only by grace of this same line. At Ogden 
both the Union Pacific and the Gould system 
poured into the Southern Pacific an immense 
amount of valuable traffic. In exchange for 
this, the Southern Pacific divided business 
which it brought from San Francisco and the 
Orient, and which was destined to eastern 
points in the United States, between these two 
great systems. As long as this indispensable 
link between San Francisco and Ogden re¬ 
mained in neutral hands the situation was sat¬ 
isfactory; should either rival, however, acquire 
this eight hundred miles of railroad, the other 
must suffer irretrievably. And, as has already 
been described, this is precisely what had hap¬ 
pened. 

One of the impelling reasons for Harriman’s 
purchase of the whole Southern Pacific system 
was his desire to get into his own hands this 
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Ogden-San-Francisco line. After Harriman 
succeeded in doing this, Mr. Gould suddenly 
discovered that his railroad, which formerly, 
under traffic agreements with the Southern 
Pacific, reached the Pacific coast, now ended 
abruptly at Ogden. The Pacific ports of Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Portland, as well 
as the whole Asiatic continent, the Philippines, 
and the Hawaiian Islands, had, so far as the 
Gould system was concerned, disappeared en¬ 
tirely from the map. Hardly had the change 
in ownership taken place when the dreaded 
consequences followed. The business which 
originated at San Francisco, and which the 
Southern Pacific had formerly divided at Ogden 
between the Union Pacific and the Gould lines, 
Mr. Flarriman now sent in its entirety over 
the Union Pacific. Shippers at Portland, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles, who had used the 
Gould route continuously for many years, now 
found it practically impossible to ship that way. 

Thus the enormous increase in business 
from the Pacific coast since iqoi, an increase 
that is largely responsible for the success of 
the Harriman system, has not benefited Gould 
at all. In spite of this great spurt in pros¬ 
perity, the Denver and Rio Grande — Gould’s 
extreme western connection — gets just about 
half as much Pacific business now as it did ten 
years ago.* 

Panama Route Dispensed With 

Again, according to trustworthy evidence, 
Harriman has permitted the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company to deteriorate to such an 
extent that it no longer figures in transconti¬ 
nental commerce. Harriman’s Southern Pa¬ 
cific owns the Pacific Mail and thus controls 
the important link extending from San Fran¬ 
cisco to Panama. For freight that is slow and 
non-perishable this water line is just as service¬ 
able as the transcontinental railroads. When 
Harriman issued his famous dictum directing 
all business originating on the Atlantic sea¬ 
board to go to California by way of the 
Southern Pacific, he apparently intended also to 
shut out the Panama route. Flis reasons for 
doing this are perfectly understandable. If the 
freight goes by the Southern Pacific, the Harri¬ 
man system, inasmuch as it owns the entire 
line, gets all the money. If it goes by Panama, 
it receives only fifty per cent or the charges of 
hauling the business from Panama to San 
Francisco. In addition to this, the freight 
rates overland are twenty per cent higher than 

* This action bv Harriman led Gould to build his own line from 
Ogden to San Francisco — the Western Pacific, which will be 
opened to traffic this fall. Gould and Harriman a year ago. how ■ 
ever, patched up their difficulties. One of the terms of the treaty 
of peace, it is generally believed, was that the new Gould line will 
not be operated in hostility to Harriman. 
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those by sea. These circumstances sufficiently 
explain why Harriman, although he controls 
the Pacific Mail, seemingly goes to all extremes 
to discourage the public from using that line. 
Its steamships used to sail every week, while 
now they sail only once in ten days. Accord¬ 
ing to the testimony of shippers, the service is 
so bad and so unreliable that even the twenty 
per cent reduction in rates is no temptation to 
use it. The boats are old, and frequently 
spring leaks; the cargoes are damaged by water, 
goods are smashed and sometimes disappear in 
crossing the Isthmus, and the delays in reach¬ 
ing destination are unendurable. The Harri¬ 
man policy seems to be to eliminate this route 
for transcontinental freight and to use it only 
for Pacific business. Its shipments between 
New York and San Francisco are growing 
smaller every year. In 1901,49,000 tons went 
this way; in 1907 this had shrunk to 15,000. 
The Panama Canal Commission uses large 
quantities of products from the Pacific coast; 
but, instead of coming directly by way of the 
Pacific Mail, these go overland by the Harri¬ 
man railroads to New York and thence take 
a long sea voyage from New York to Colon. 

Other Competing Lines Eliminated 

Here, then, are two transcontinental lanes 
— the Gould and the Panama lines — which 
Harriman has barricaded. On a smaller scale, 
he has done the same thing everywhere. A 
few illustrations will make this clear. For¬ 
merly the boat lines from Portland to San 
Francisco competed with the Southern Pacific 
Railroad between the same points. This was 
a competition that directly affected rates, the 
boats and the railroads frequently undercut¬ 
ting each other. Harriman now controls both 
the boats and the railroads; and, for the pur¬ 
pose of communication between Portland and 
San Francisco, the steamship line has all but 
ceased to exist. Rusiness now goes almost ex¬ 
clusively by rail — the most expensive way 
for the shipper, the most profitable way for 
Harriman. Again, when the Union Pacific 
and the Southern Pacific were separately 
owned and operated, the shippers of Portland 
had two means of access to the whole country, 
where now they have only one. They could 
send their goods by the Union Pacific from 
Portland to Ogden and thence east, or by the 
Southern Pacific, from Portland to Sacra¬ 
mento, and thence to Ogden. Harriman now- 
refuses to let them ship by way of Sacramento, 
forcing everything over the Union Pacific. 

Harriman's obvious answer to those who 
criticize him for abruptly closing traffic high¬ 
ways and making business follow courses 


mapped out by himself is that he is avoid¬ 
ing useless duplication and using the simplest 
and most economical route. The practical result 
of these operations, however, has been the elim¬ 
ination of competition. Before any judgment 
can be passed on the Harriman policy, there¬ 
fore, we must know precisely how this cessation 
of railroad rivalry has affected the public. 

It can chiefly affect us in two ways — in ser¬ 
vice and the prices charged for it. As already 
described, the general opinion is that the Har¬ 
riman railroad lines do their work expeditiously 
and well. Dismissing this phase of the ques¬ 
tion, therefore, as favorable to Harriman, we 
may pass to an equally vital point — the cost. 

Marked Increase in Rates 

Only a detailed examination of the prices 
charged for transportation to and from the 
Pacific coast in the last ten years can properly 
answer this question. Such an examination 
immediately discloses two facts: that rates 
from Pacific points to the Atlantic seaboard 
are almost identically the same now,as in 
1898, whereas rates in the other direction, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, have been generally 
and progressively increased. In traffic mov¬ 
ing eastward, that is, Harriman has not put 
up his prices; in business moving westward he 
has raised them in a wholesale manner. The 
net change in the rate situation, therefore, is 
clearly an advance. Manifestly, the thousands 
of details upon which this broad statement is 
based cannot be printed here. We can, how¬ 
ever, present a few significant examples. The 
items selected for illustration are not the 
writer’s own; they have been furnished by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as com¬ 
modities in extensive every-day use and as 
fairly representative. The following table 
shows the prices in cents per 100 pounds 
charged for transporting these articles from 
New York to the Pacific coast, for particular 
periods from 1897 U P to the present time: 


RATES FROM NEW YORK TO PACIFIC POINTS 
1897 TO DATE 
(CENTS PER 100 POUNDS) 
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This table shows that the Harriman man¬ 
agement increased their rates almost immedi¬ 
ately after their purchase of the Union Pacific 
system. They took charge on January i, 
1898, and in the following June increased their 
west-bound charges everywhere. By January, 
1904, they had still further intrenched their 
position, — they had acquired the Southern 
Pacific, the San Pedro, and other important 
lines, — and again almost generally increased 
prices. Once more, in January of the present 
year, they increased the charges on many im¬ 
portant commodities. Pages of statistics could 
be printed showing that precisely these same 
increases have been made from all other im¬ 
portant points, among them Pittsburg, Cin¬ 
cinnati, Chicago, New Orleans, Omaha, Kansas 
City, and Galveston. We could also show 
that rates from these same places into great 
interior sections, such as Colorado, have like¬ 
wise progressively gone up. 

How Harriman has practically taken off cer¬ 
tain traffic lines has already been described. 
The comparison of rates before and after taking 
off these lines beautifully illustrates the results 
of eliminating competition. Until Harri- 
man's purchase of the Southern Pacific there 
were two competitive routes between Portland 
and San Francisco — that furnished by the 
steamship line of the Union Pacific and that 
bv the Southern Pacific’s rails. Harriman, as 
already described, has practically eliminated 
the steamships as factors in transportation. 
How this change has influenced freight charges 
the following figures show: 

RATES FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO PORTLAND 


(CENTS PER 100 POUNDS) 


DATB 

CLASSES 

COMMODITIES 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Canned 

Goods 

Dried 

Fruits 

Grain 

Products 

of 

Grains 

Feb. 10, 

898 

5' 

V 

31 

26 

■8 

>S’A 

26 

18 'A 


July 1, 

908 

5' 

41 

4' 

4i 

28 

28 

4i 

20 

20 


Similar tables could be given showing that 
increases have followed almost invariably be¬ 
tween those two points where Harriman has 
eliminated competition. It would be possible 
also to rehearse once more that long chapter 
which tells of discriminations against interior 
points, of higher charges for short haul than for 
long, of ridiculously disproportionate charges 
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for through and for local traffic. These prac¬ 
tices are not peculiar to the Harriman lines, 
though the Union Pacific system offers many 
striking illustrations of them. The evidences 
are plentiful enough that the Harriman domi¬ 
nation generally means an increase in the cost 
of transportation. As an explanation, Mr. 
Harriman declares that operating expenses are 
greater now than ten years ago. But the fact 
appears to be that the cost of operating the 
Union Pacific system has materially decreased. 
The Harriman management has instituted econ¬ 
omies in so many directions that they have more 
than offset the increase prices of material and 
labor. In 1896 the Union Pacific spent sixty- 
two per cent of its gross earnings in operating 
expenses; it now spends only fifty-five. In 
1896 its net earnings per mile were only $2,896; 
now they are $5,962. As the price of trans¬ 
portation has gone up, the earnings of the 
Union Pacific Railroad have increased accord¬ 
ingly. Each additional exaction upon the 
shipping public has proportionately swelled its 
already bursting treasury. The property which, 
when Harriman became its manager, was earn¬ 
ing gross only $19,000,000, is now earning 
gross $74,000,000. The railroad which, in 
1899, was paying no dividend upon its com¬ 
mon stock, is now paying ten per cent. At 
the present time the actual net earnings of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, after paying all op¬ 
erating expenses, interest, taxes, and other 
charges, is $35,000,000 a year, or sixteen per 
cent upon its common stock. 

Briefly, then, Harriman’s railroad domina¬ 
tion means everywhere the elimination of com¬ 
petition, the curbing or the ruthless crushing 
of rivals, the increased efficiency of manage¬ 
ment, the general use of the cheapest and most 
expeditious routes for traffic, and consequent 
economies in many directions. In that the 
public obtains improved facilities, the Harri¬ 
man control is an unquestioned benefit. Up 
to the present time, however, Harriman has 
not let the public share in the prosperity with 
which his system everywhere overflows. In 
this respect his influence is an unquestioned 
evil. Evidently Harriman has drawn from his 
Standard Oil alliance other things than mere 
financial backing. For the policy of that 
corporation — enormously increased savings 
through efficient management and organiza¬ 
tion, and the appropriation of those savings 
exclusively by the stockholders — is also the 
policy of the Harriman railroads. 
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EUSAPIA PALLAD1NO 

FROM A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PORTRAIT, IN THE 
author's POSSESSION 


EUSAPIA PALLADINO 
THE DESPAIR OF SCIENCE 


BY HER K WARD CARRINGTON 

Mr. Carrington, the writer of the following article, is a member of the Council of the 
American Society for Scientific Research, and also of the English Society for Psychical 
Research. He has devoted many years to the study of alleged spiritualistic phenomena, 
and to the detection and exposure of fraudulent mediums. Two years ago he investigated 
the famous spiritualistic camp at Lily Dale, New York, and his exposure of its proceed¬ 
ings was published by the American Society for Psychical Research. Up to the time of 
his meeting with Eusapia Palladino, Mr. Carrington had never seen a genuine physical 
phenomenon produced at a spiritualistic seance. — Editor. 


I HAVE just returned from the most remark¬ 
able experience in the world — a series of 
seances with Eusapia Palladino. I have 
seen tables suspended in the air without visi¬ 
ble support; 1 have seen curtains blown 
about, as though by a strong breeze, within a 
closed room, doors and windows being securely' 
locked; I have seen objects floating in the air, 
untouched by human hand; I have heard notes 
struck upon musical instruments which lay sev¬ 
eral feet away from Eusapia and from any of her 
investigators; and I have felt and been touched 
by white and apparently living hands, which 
660 


were certainly not those of my colleagues or my¬ 
self, and equally certainly were not those of the 
medium, since both of her hands were visibly 
resting upon the table, and were held in ours. 

For more than twenty years this medium has 
been continually investigated by group after 
group of skeptical scientists from different 
cities of Europe: in Italy, Professor Cesare 
Lombroso, of the University of Turin, noted the 
world over for his original work in criminal 
psychology; Professor Enrico Morselli, of the 
University of Genoa, one of the foremost of 
neurologists, author of several standard works 
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on mental pathology and nervous diseases; and 
Professor Schiaparelli, the famous astronomer, 
one of the first men to explore the planet Mars; 
in France, M. and Mme. Curie, the discoverers 
of radium; Professor Charles Richet, the emi¬ 
nent physiologist of the Sorbonne; M. Elam- 
marion, an original astronomer and explorer of 
Mars; in England, Sir Oliver Lodge, perhaps 
the most famous all-round physicist now living; 
— these and many others have held numerous 
stances with Eusapia Palladino, and one and 
all of them have become converted to a belief 
in her supernormal powers. This may be said, 
indeed, of practically every group of scientists 
who have investigated her — in every instance 
they have come from the stances convinced. 
Yet, in almost every case the investigators 
have approached the study of these phenomena 
in a state of complete skepticism, and their con¬ 
version was effected only after objection after ob¬ 
jection had been disposed of, until none were left. 

Does Eusapia Deceive her Investigators? 

Well do I know the condition of mind in¬ 
duced by one or two seances with Eusapia. 
All one’s previous experience is refuted, and 
the mind fails to grasp the facts, or to accept 
them as real. It is incapable of absorbing them. 
It requires several seances before one is con¬ 
vinced of the reality of the phenomena, and of 
the fact that one’s observation is not mistaken. 
Personally, I had to witness six seances before 


I was irrevocably and finally convinced of the 
reality of the facts. Before that, although I 
was quite unable to explain what I saw by anv 
theory of fraud or trickery, and although I was 
quite certain that the facts were not due to 
hallucination, still I could not believe them. I 
felt that there must be a loophole somewhere; 
and I know that my colleagues felt exactly as 
I did. But at the sixth seance, when I was 
controlling the medium myself, in such a 
manner that I was quite sure as to the where¬ 
abouts of her whole body (as I shall endeavor 
to show presently), and when it was, moreover, 
light enough to see the whole outline of her body 
clearly — when, in spite of this, phenomena con¬ 
tinued to take place all around us in the most be¬ 
wildering manner and under the most perfect 
test conditions, I felt that there was no more to 
be said; certainty had been achieved; and from 
thesixthseanceonward.and forever after, I shall 
remain as certain that these phenomena are facts, 
and form a part — however sporadic a part — 
of nature, as I am that 1 write this article. 

I have said that the majority of the investi¬ 
gators of Eusapia approach her in a skeptical 
attitude. More than that, some of them are 
distinctly hostile and are determined to expose 
her. Tables, they argue, do not rise and float 
in the air without visible support; musical in¬ 
struments do not play without hands to play 
them; and yet, and yet, they do! Perhaps the 
observers were tricked or deluded? That is, of 



THE "STOCKS" APPARATUS 

the two legs of the seance table nearest the camera were inserted in wooden tubes fixed to the floor, specially made to 
prevent any fraudulent foot-action on the part of the medium this conelike form allowed the table-legs to rock 
and Oscillate and the board .dining the tubes at the top prevented the medium from raising the table with her knees 
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course, the question to be 
settled. The names of the 
investigators should, however, 
afford a sufficient answer to 
that question. I had the 
pleasure of meeting and talk¬ 
ing with most of them, and I 
was greatly impressed with 
their fine soundness of judg¬ 
ment, and their ability to de¬ 
tect fraud, had it existed. It 
may be asked, who am I to 
pass judgment upon men in¬ 
finitely my superior in scien¬ 
tific research? I can only reply 
that I judged them from the 
standpoint and with the eve 
of an expert in the detection 
of fraudulent mediums. I have 
made this my pet hobby for 
some ten years past, and have 
devoted several hundred pages 
of my Physical Phenomena of 
Spiritualism to an exposure of 
mediumistic tricks. If I may 
be excused for saying so, I may 
mention that I am considered 
one of the most expert inves¬ 
tigators in America in this 
direction. 


Lombroso Sees his Dead 
Mother at One of Eusapia’s 
Seances 


A CORNER OF THE SEANCE ROOM IN NAPLES 

THE SEANCE TABLE STANDS IN FRONT OF THE LOCKED DOOR LEADING TO MR. BAGGALLY’S 
ROOM. AT THE RIGHT IS THE CURTAINED CABINET FROM WHICH MANY OF THE 
PHENOMENA SEEMED TO EMERGE. AND BENEATH THE TABLE IS THE SMALL 
STOOL SPOKEN OF IN THE ARTICLE 


When I called upon Pro¬ 
fessor Lombroso, in Turin, 
we talked for nearly an hour 
about F.usapia and her phe¬ 
nomena, and I then ascertained 
forthe first time the exact posi¬ 
tion Professor Lombroso held. 

He had been converted from 
his old belief in the “trans¬ 
formation of forces” to a definitely spiritistic 
interpretation of the facts. His mother had, so 
he told me, come to him at one of Eusapia’s 
stances, and embraced him. He had recog¬ 
nized her perfectly. All this time Eusapia had 
remained quite visible at the seance table, and 
no one could possibly have entered the room, 
which happened to be a physical laboratory. 
Equally interesting was the incident related to 
me by M. Yourievitch, of the Psychological 
Institute of Paris. His father has been dead 
for some years. At one of Eusapia’s seances 
a solid though unseen body, tangible through 
the curtain, came to him, calling itself his 
father. Now, his father had a peculiarly 
deformed finger: it tapered to a point, and 


the nail was deformed to suit the finger. 
M. Yourievitch asked his “father” in Russian — 
a language absolutely unknown to Eusapia — 
whether his father would impress his hand in 
the wet clay that was in the cabinet behind 
the curtain. Some time elapsed, the medium 
being carefully held and watched meanwhile. 
Soon the investigators were told to turn up the 
light, and when they had done so and examined 
the clay in the cabinet, they found upon it an 
impression of a hand, the first finger of which 
bore identically the same marks of deformity as 
that of his long-dead father! Similar experi¬ 
ences were told me by M. Flammarion and other 
investigators of Eusapia’s phenomena. 

Eusapia Palladino is a Neapolitan woman, 
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the daughter of very humble parents. She 
herself was a poor shopkeeper in Naples before 
her remarkable gifts brought her into promi¬ 
nence. She discovered these powers by accident 
when she was thirteen or fourteen years of age. 
She happened to attend a stance, when it was 
found that she had the power of moving a large 
table in an apparently inexplicable manner. 
She was told that she had remarkable medium- 
istic gifts, and was advised to develop them. 
She did not do so for several years, being afraid 
of the consequences, and attributing the re¬ 
markable phenomena occurring in her presence 
to the devil. During these early years Mme. 
Palladino received but little money for the 
sittings she granted, which were mostly given 
for the benefit of her personal friends. She 
happened, however, to fall under the attention 
of Professor Chiaia, of Naples, in 1888, and 
later of Professor Lombroso, and soon became 
the center of scientific investigation. Since then 
she has been investigated by a large number of 
famous savants in Italy, France, England, and 
elsewhere, but, except Dr. Hodgson, who has 
been dead for some years, I am the only 
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American investigator who has had the privi¬ 
lege of attending a number of seances with 
this remarkable woman. 

Lombroso Converted 

The circumstances of Eusapia’s introduction 
to the scientific world were these: In August, 
1888, Professor Chiaia published, in a journal 
issued at Rome, an open letter to Professor 
Lombroso, giving a brief statement of some of 
the stances he had attended with this medium 
— the results of which he could in no way 
account for — and calling upon Professor Lom¬ 
broso to hold stances himself. It was only in 
February, 1891, however, that Professor Lom¬ 
broso, whose curiosity had been strongly 
excited, decided to go to Naples and examine 
these curious phenomena for himself. Two 
stances were held at this period, which were 
attended by Lombroso and other men of 
science, including Professor Tamburini. Re¬ 
markable phenomena were seen, which resulted 
in the practical conversion of M. Lombroso. 
In a letter dated June 25, i8qi, he says: 

" I am filled with confusion and regret that I 



A TABLE LEVITATION 

THE TABLE IS HERE SEEN TO BE RAISED ABOUT THREE INCHES FROM THE FLOOR. ROTH THE MEDIUM S 
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APPEARANCE OF THE “WHITE HAND ’’ 


combated with so much persistence the possi¬ 
bility of the facts called spiritualistic. I say 
facts, because I am still opposed to the theory.” 

The result of M. Lombroso’s conversion 
was that a large number of scientific men 
formed a committee of investigation. They 
met in October, 1892, in the apartment of 
M. Finzi, at Milan, to conduct a series of experi¬ 
ments. The committee consisted of Professors 
Schiaparelli, formerly Director of the Observa¬ 
tory of Milan; Gerosa, Professor of Physics, and 
Ermacora, Doctor of Natural Philosophy; 
Aksakof, Councilor of State to the Emperor 
of Russia; Charles du Prel, Doctor of Philosophy 
in Munich; Charles Richet, of the Sorbonne, 
Paris; and Professor Buffern. 

The Scientific IVorld Aroused 

Again the results were such as to convince 
the investigators that genuine phenomena had 
been obtained. In 1893, another series of ex¬ 
periments was conducted in Naples, under the 
direction of M. Wagner, Professor of Zoology 
at the University of St. Petersburg. These 
were followed by still further experiments in 
Rome in 1893-4, under the direction of M. 
Siemaradski, Correspondent of the Institute; 
in Warsaw, in November, 1893. under the super¬ 
vision of Dr. Ochorowicz; in Carqueiranne, 
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under the direction of Professor Charles Richet; 
in the tie Roubaud, in 1894, under Profes¬ 
sor Richet, Sir Oliver Lodge, Mr. F. W. H. 
Myers, and Dr. Ochorowicz; in 1895, at Cam¬ 
bridge, England, under the direction of Mr. 
Myers, Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick, Miss Alice 
Johnson, and Dr. Richard Hodgson; in Septem¬ 
ber, 1895, under the direction of Colonel de 
Rochas; in September, 1896, at the house of 
M. Marcel Mangin; in 1897-8, by M. Flamma- 
rion, of Paris; and, during the past few years, 
by Professor Enrico Morselli, the.famous neurol¬ 
ogist of Genoa; Drs. Bozzano and Venzano, 
of the same city; Drs. Bottazzi and Galeotti, 
professors, respectively, of physiology and pa¬ 
thology, of the University of Naples; Dr. [.Max¬ 
well, Judge of the Supreme Court in Paris; Drs. 
Herlitzka, Charles Foa, and Aggazzotti, assist¬ 
ants to Professor Mosso; and Professor Pio FoL 
of the same university, Professor of Pathological 
Anatomy, Director of the Anatomical Museum, 
and General Secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences. Eusapia has also been studied by 
M. and Mme. Curie, Dr. Gustave Le Bon, 
M. Courtier, and Youridvitch, of the Psychologi¬ 
cal Institute in Paris; Professor Sabatier, Dr. 
Dariex, Mr. Gilman Hall; Dr. Moody, Professor 
of Physics of the College of the City of New 
York; and by the Hon. Everard Feilding and 
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Mr. W. W. Baggally (both of whom shared the 
sittings that I attended), and a number of other 
men and women of scientific renown. 

It must be emphasized, in this connection, 
that the majority of men and women who have 
investigated Eusapia have done so, not because 
they believed in the tenets of spiritualism, or 
were desirous of being converted, but because 
they wished to ascertain the truth or the falsity 
of the phenomena, and discover, if possible, a 
new force that operates during these stances 
and that physical science does not as yet recog¬ 
nize. It may be said, also, that the majority 
of the investigators who have issued reports 
oppose a spiritistic interpretation of the facts, 
and rather incline to the belief that we deal, in 
F.usapia’s case, with the operation of an un¬ 
known but intelligent force — directed, perhaps,' 
by the subconsciousness of the medium — 
which has the capacity, at times, of external¬ 
izing itself, as it were, and creating images and 
phantoms outstanding and real at the time, 
but, nevertheless, reflected images (such as those 
we see in the looking-glass) which disintegrate 
and vanish at the conclusion of the seance, 
just as the living image seen in the glass van¬ 
ishes when the mirror itself is shattered. 

Eusapia Loses Seventeen Pounds Weight 
in Twenty Seconds 

To return, however, to facts: During the 
experiments in Milan it was found that the 
medium lost weight in a manner that could in 
no way be accounted for. The medium and the 
chair in which she was sitting were placed upon 
the scales, and their combined weight was care¬ 
fully measured. She was then watched care¬ 
fully, to see that she threw nothing away, and 
also to see that she derived no support from the 
surrounding surfaces — the floor, etc. Never¬ 
theless, in the course of from twelve to twenty 
seconds Eusapia lost about seventeen and a half 
pounds in weight. At the fifth sitting a similar 
reduction was observed, under conditions that 
the investigating committee considered perfect. 

Levitations of the table were also observed 
by this set of investigators, and touches by 
invisible hands, which they could in no way 
account for. In order to test this further, 
however, the following device was tried: 

A portion of the room was curtained off from 
the rest, and the medium placed in the aperture 
of the curtains, which were joined a little above 
her head. The space curtained off was left in 
absolute darkness, but the rest of the room was 
dimly lighted by a lantern with red glass sides, 
placed on the table round which sat the medium 
and the experimenters. On one occasion Pro¬ 
fessor Richet himself took up his position in the 
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darkened part of the room, behind the curtains, 
his chair placed back to back with that on which 
Eusapia sat. The medium’s hands were held on 
either side by M. Schiaparelli and M. Finzi, 
and the latter’s stocking-clad foot was placed 
between the two booted feet of Eusapia. Under 
these conditions M. Richet was touched three 
times on various parts of the body. He writes: 

“At one moment she became rigid, and said. 
‘Hold me tight, hold me tight,’ upon which 
M. Schiaparelli on one side and M. Finzi on 
the other held her with all their strength. 
M. Gerosa took notes. I said to M. Finzi, ‘Are 
you holding her left hand?’ He replied, ‘Yes.’ 
Then I asked M. Schiaparelli, ‘Are you holding 
her right hand?’ He replied, ‘Yes.’ Then I 
again asked M. Finzi, ‘Are you holding both 
her feet?’ He replied, ‘Yes.’ Then, on turn¬ 
ing my head slightly to the left, I saw that 
something was preparing, by the fact that the 
curtain was bulging and seemed to be approach¬ 
ing Eusapia, as though to make the shadow 
deeper. Then I was touched on the right 
shoulder by a hand which seemed to me to be 
a right hand. . . . Almost at the same in¬ 
stant, after Eusapia had asked me to put my head 
near hers, I was touched by two fingers, which 
pulled with some force, but without hurting me, 
the hair on the nape of my neck; I was certain it 
was a hand that touched my shoulder and neck. 
At the same time M. Finzi was touched on the 
ear, on the forehead, and on the temples by fin¬ 
gers that were behind the curtain, while the hand 
that touched me was free from the curtain.” 

A [Music-Pox Plays Itself at Sir Oliver 
Lodge's Sitting 

At some of the sittings on the fie Roubaud, 
which were attended by Sir Oliver Lodge, Pro- 
fesser Richet, Mr. F. W. H. Myers, and Dr. 
Ochorowicz, some remarkable phenomena were 
observed. Not only were levitations of the 
table, raps, blowings-out of the curtain, and 
touches experienced, — under what seem to 
have been excellent conditions of control,— but 
such manifestations as the following occurred, 
which I quote from the original verbatim 
record, published in November, 1894, in the 
Journal of the Society for Psychical Research: 

"An arm-chair in the window, four feet of 
clear space intervening between it and the back 
of Eusapia, now began to move. It was very 
visible to Lodge and to all, the shutters being 
open and sky-light glinting on the back of the 
chair. It was seen to approach and otherwise 
move a few inches several times; it also made 
intelligent visible tilts in reply to questions. 
Eusapia was well held and all conditions were 
perfect. No one was near the chair. . . . 
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“While Lodge held both the medium’s hands 
on the table, and also her head leaning over on 
to him away from the chalet, and while Richet 
held both her feet, the suspended chalet was 
heard to be wound partially up three times, 
with brief pauses, taking four seconds in all, 
as heard and recorded by Bellier, the note- 
taker. It did not now begin to play, but began 
to flap, as if its doors were trying to open. 
Soon it began to play, and raps were heard 
upon it. While it played, Eusapia waved 
Lodge’s hands in the air in time with the music. 

It soon stopped, but was immediately rewound 
and went on playing some time. While this 
was going on, the chalet began to swing, and 
the string was heard to break, but, instead of 
dropping on the floor, the chalet was gently 
placed on Myers’ head and thence on to the 
table. This phenomenon occurred under quite 
satisfactory conditions. . . . 

Plates and Food [Moved Without Hands, 
and Water Invisibly Poured 

"M. was seized from behind while standing, 
and vigorously pulled and shaken about, while 
all four were standing holding hands round the 
table. L. saw him moving and felt a trans¬ 
mitted pull. A loaf and other objects from the 
buffet hard by arrived on the table, and a pile 
of five plates. Our small table was in front of 
the buffet. Everybody was now standing up, 
and observers were getting tired, so we asked 
to stop, but agency insisted on continuing. 
Statement made that the medium needed re¬ 
freshment, but the agency said it would see to 
that. A gurgling noise was heard as if the 
medium was drinking from a bottle, and directly 
afterward a' decanter of water which had been 
on the top shelf of the buffet arrived on the 
table; then it rose again to the medium’s mouth, 
where it was felt horizontally by Richet, and 
again she drank. It then came again on to the 
table and stayed there.” 

Such incidents, it must be admitted, seem 
incredible, as well as absurd. Nevertheless, 
they are recorded as facts, and we must not 
reject them a priori because of their apparent 
incredibility. If the simpler phenomena prove 
to be facts, there is no reason whatever for 
doubting the more remarkable manifestations; 
they would then differ in degree and not in 
kind. And as I am absolutely certain that at 
least some of the phenomena witnessed in the 
presence of this medium are genuine, 1 can see 
no a priori objection to these more remarkable 
manifestations, bizarre as they may appear. 

If unknown forces exist in nature, we cannot 
say to what extent they may exert an influence 
over organic or inorganic matter. 


DESPAIR OF SCIENCE 

When an object is, apparently, moved with¬ 
out contact, objection is at once raised to its 
possibility on the ground that it involves an 
actio ad distans, or perhaps the operation of 
some new and hypothetical force. Such ob¬ 
jectors seem to forget that precisely analogous 
phenomena are happening all the time. In 
electricity and magnetic phenomena we have, 
in a sense, “action at a distance” — without 
apparent cause, or material connection, in the 
ordinary sense of the term; indeed, every time 
the wind slams the door, we have a movement 
of an object without visible contact. It may 
be objected, of course, that in all these phenom¬ 
ena we know the modus operandi of the action, 
and that there is no real actio ad distans at all, 
since the ether is the medium through which 
these energies (let us speak of them thus roughly 
for the present) are conveyed. But the same 
is not true of gravitation. Here we have an 
action or force exerted at great distances; yet 
we have not the slightest idea of the nature of 
gravitation — in what it consists or how it acts. 
No body is opaque to gravitation; it seems to 
contradict all that is known of ordinary forces, 
since nothing impedes or hinders it in the 
slightest degree. Are we, then, entitled to deny 
the existence of other forces because they are 
in their nature unknown? • 

To return, however, to the case before us. 

I could quote many remarkable stances similar 
to those cited, but space does not permit. Un¬ 
fortunately, almost everything that has been 
written about Eusapia has been done in either 
French or Italian. M. de Fontenay’s work, “A 
Propos d’Eusapia Paladino,” Colonel de Rochas’ 
"Exteriorization de la Motricit£,” the late 
Report of the Psychological Institute of Paris, 
and the two enormous volumes by Professor 
Morselli are all unfamiliar to English readers. 

I had read these works, however, and the more 
recent reports of this remarkable woman’s 
mediumship, before investigating her myself; 
and although I could find no reasonable explana¬ 
tion for the greater number of her phenomena, 

I felt that I should like to see for myself in 
order to be quite convinced. 

Eusapia Consents to Sit to Medium 
1 Detectives 

During the autumn of 1908, when I was in 
London, I succeeded in inducing Eusapia Palla- 
dino to grant a series of sittings to myself and 
my friends, the Hon. Everard Feilding and 
Mr. W. W, Baggally,— the former the Honorary 
Secretary and the latter a member of the Council 
of the English Society for Psychical Research. 

It is interesting to note that, during the whole 
of our previous investigations, no one of us had 
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ever seen a genuine physical phenomenon. 
Mr. Baggally had been investigating mediums 
for thirty-five years, and Mr. Feilding for ten 
years, in England, and I had, for about an 
equal length of time, been investigating private 
and professional mediums in America. Not one 
of us bad ever witnessed, during all that time, any 
physical phenomenon that was of itselj convinc¬ 
ing, or that did not appear to us to be clearly 
fraudulent in character. We had always de¬ 
tected trickery. Generally we had been able 
to see exactly how the trick was performed; 
and since two of us (Mr. Baggally and myself) 
are amateur conjurors, and are thoroughly 
familiar with all the methods employed by 
mediums in order to deceive their sitters, we 
believed that we were capable of detecting 
fraud in this case, should it exist,— better, 
perhaps, than those eminent men of science 
whose names had been attached to previous 
reports. So, determined to catch Eusapia, if 
"catchable” she was, we packed our grips, set 
out for Naples, and spent a month there, hold¬ 
ing sittings with her, in order to assure our¬ 
selves once for jail as to the nature of her 
phenomena. 

Having arrived at our point of destination, 
we entered one of those ramshackle carriages 
that abound everywhere in Naples, and, after 
much difficulty, found our way to Eusapia’s 
domicile. It turned out that she lived on the 
top rear floor, in a small by-street beyond the 
station, so obscure that our cabby had never 
heard of it when we mentioned it to him. (We 
afterward discovered, however, that this was 
not extraordinary, since no cabby ever knew 
any street we ever mentioned to him during 
our stay in Naples.) 

First Impressions of Eusapia 

Arrived, then, at Eusapia’s house, we found 
her "not at home”; but her husband gra¬ 
ciously ushered us into a small and exceedingly 
stuffy sitting-room, the doors and windows of 
which had been firmly closed and shuttered. 
It was evidently intended for use on state 
occasions. One wall of this room was com¬ 
pletely covered with photographs, bearing the 
signature, in each case, of the giver. Here we 
found photographs of various dignitaries — men 
of science, such as Richet, Lombroso, Morselli, 
Ochorowicz, and many others; the signed 
photographs of princes and princesses, dukes, 
duchesses, lords, ladies, and among them the 
queens of Italy and Spain and the Emperor of 
Russia. We stood awe-struck and abashed in 
the presence of so distinguished a company! 

After drinking some liqueur which had been 
offered us, and endeavoring to talk with 
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M. Palladino in Neapolitan, without much 
success, we heard footsteps. Eusapia Palladino 
stood before us. 

The first impression one receives upon meet¬ 
ing Eusapia is that she is of a quiet and retiring 
disposition, but at the same time is a woman 
of powerful will, possessing a keen, alert eye. 
She is short, rather plump, and when she has 
chatted some time, and begins to gain confidence 
in the good faith of her listeners and investi¬ 
gators, she has a pleasant, even sweet smile, 
which brightens her face frequently. Her hair is 
grayish brown in color, with the exception of one 
white lock over her left temple, covering a scar 
received in her childhood. During the seances 
a remarkable cold breeze issues from this scar. 

Eusapia’s psychology is a puzzle to all who 
know her. Brought up in a Catholic country, 
she nevertheless leans toward agnosticism, 
while believing firmly in the reality of a spiritual 
world. This belief, she says, she has gained 
through her own experience. Her so-called 
"spirit control,” John King, is the supposed 
director of her stances. Nevertheless, she 
talks a great part of the time about "my fluid.” 
As a matter of fact, one gets the impression 
that she does not understand the phenomena 
very well herself; and if she is in trance during 
a large part of each seance, it is only natural 
that this should be the case. We attempted 
to discuss with her, several times, the modus 
operandi of her phenomena, and we also talked 
freely with her about her occasional trickery. 
She replied with a shrug, "Yes, they tell me I 
do these things; but I don’t remember them.” 
It was impossible to extract from her anything 
more satisfactory. 

Eusapia Palladino was born on January 21, 
1854, in a village of La Pouille. Her mother 
died while giving birth to the child; her father 
was assassinated by brigands eight years after¬ 
ward. Eusapia Palladino is her maiden name. 
She was married at Naples to a merchant of 
modest means, named Raphael Delgaiz, who 
died some years ago. She has married a 
second time, and her second husband has 
adopted her maiden name, as did her first 
husband. She made all necessary arrange¬ 
ments for the sittings herself — thereby revers¬ 
ing many of the tentative business arrangements 
that her husband had attempted to make. 
We arranged for a series of ten stances, but the 
number was afterward extended to eleven. 

Our Hotel Rooms Fumed into a Laboratory 

We held the sittings in our own rooms at the 
Hotel Victoria in Naples. We occupied three 
adjoining rooms, which we fitted up for stance 
purposes. The middle room we turned into an 
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experimental laboratory. The rooms on either 
side of this were occupied by ourselves, and the 
doors of these rooms we securely locked and 
bolted before each seance. The windows were 
also securely fastened and shuttered. As our 
rooms were on the fifth floor of the hotel, there 
being no connection between the windows, and 
as there was a sheer drop of some fifty feet to 
the pavement, we felt certain that no commu¬ 
nication could be established from without. 
The floor was the usual tiled floor common to 
Italian houses; the walls were of brick and 
stone, so solid in character that we found it 
impossible to drive a nail into them. 

We improvised a cabinet by hanging two 
light black curtains across one corner of the 
room, forming a triangular space some three 
feet deep. In this cabinet we put a small 
tripod table belonging to the hotel; and upon 
this we placed various musical instruments, 
such as a tea-bell, a tambourine, a tin trumpet, 
a musical box, and a toy piano; these being the 
usual paraphernalia employed at her seances. 
In the corner of the cabinet, behind the table, 
we placed a small guitar. The arrangement 
was varied somewhat during the seances, but 
this was the usual method of disposing of the 
apparatus. 

When Eusapia arrived at our hotel, which she 
usually did at an hour considerably later than 
that appointed (9 p.m.), we would invite her, 
first of all, to partake of a cup of coffee, an 
invitation that she generally accepted. It is 
interesting to note, however, that Eusapia 
never eats anything after two in the afternoon 
on the days on which seances are given, for the 
reason that she would invariably feel nauseated 
during the stance were she to do so. As a 
matter of fact, she frequently does feel uneasy 
as it is. If Eusapia was in a talkative mood 
upon her arrival, it was extremely difficult to 
settle her to the matter in hand, for she insisted 
on talking incessantly long after we had seated 
ourselves at the table — especially if the con¬ 
versation happened to turn on her past career 
or personal grievances. 

7he Phenomena Take Place in Bright Light 

Eusapia sat in front of the cabinet curtains, 
from one to two feet distant from them; and 
before her was placed the oblong seance table, 
upon which she and the rest of us placed our 
hands. Our stenographer, Mr. Meeson, was 
seated at a separate table, having a w'ell-shaded 
lamp of his own. His duty it was to record 
accurately the passing of time, the nature of the 
observed phenomena, as dictated by us, and 
our other remarks, samples of which will be 
quoted immediately. We had arranged a 


special means of lighting the stance room, as 
follows: From the ceiling in the center of the 
room hung a four-branched electric light cluster. 
Two of these bulbs were white, and two red, 
varying in intensity through 110, 150, 220, and 
240 volts. The brightest of these lights was a 
regular 16-candle-power lamp; the faintest, the 
dim red light, enabled us to see only outlines 
of the room’s furniture; but even in this weakest 
light we could always perceive the medium’s 
hands, her face, and the outlines of her body. 
It is an interesting fact that practically all 
of our best phenomena were obtained in bright 
light. Only when the light was much reduced, 
as it was on a few occasions, did the phe¬ 
nomena become vague, uncertain, and un¬ 
satisfactory. 

Why a Cabinet Was Used 

Why this cabinet? Why darkness? It must 
be admitted that it would have been far 
more satisfactory if both of these conditions 
could have been done away with; but we had 
to submit to them with as good grace as pos¬ 
sible. The medium says that the cabinet is 
necessary in order to “concentrate and hold 
the magnetic fluid ” which emanates from her 
person and which the spirits use for the pro¬ 
duction of the phenomena. Of course this 
may be due, largely, to auto-suggestion. All 
mediums use cabinets, and Eusapia thinks she 
must have one also. But there is ground for 
supposing that there is a good deal of justice in 
her demand. In the first place, it would seem 
that the medium must know how she feels, 
and what conditions stimulate the phenom¬ 
ena, better than outsiders possibly can. In 
the next place, we have frequently noticed that 
the nearer the cabinet curtains the medium can 
get, the stronger are the phenomena, and the 
more abundant and convincing. Most of the 
phenomena originate from within the cabinet, 
whatever may be the interpretation of that 
fact; so that, on any hypothesis, we can safely 
say that it stimulates their production. 

All mediums insist on certain “conditions,” 
which, they assert, are necessary for the pro¬ 
duction of their phenomena. Darkness is one 
of these necessary conditions, apparently. Why 
should this be so? It must be admitted that 
it is usually insisted upon for the reason that it 
renders possible trickery of all kinds. But why 
should genuine mediums insist upon this con¬ 
dition? To tell the truth, it is not positively 
known why this should be; but various theories 
have been advanced, and mediums have some¬ 
times made statements giving reasons for it. 
They assert that light is a very disruptive 
agent, possessing fine yet powerful qualities, 
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and that, when one is dealing with such subtle 
forces and conditions as occur in a stance, 
light must be excluded, for the reason that it' 
destroys the subtle forces produced and dis¬ 
integrates the forms that might otherwise 
"materialize.” 

Is there any warrant for such an assumption? 
To tell the truth, there is. Let us take a simple 
analogy that has often been used. Sensitive 
plates, used in photography, cannot, as we know, 

' be exposed to the light before the picture is 
taken; if they were, they would be ruined, and 
the photograph spoiled. Darkness is necessary; 
it is one of the "conditions” required by every 
photographer for obtaining a successful photo¬ 
graph. And it may be so here. Light rays 
are now known to be very destructive to some 
forms of animal life, and to human protoplasm, 
and if too long continued they are extremely 
energetic, and liable to disintegrate any exces¬ 
sively fine and subtle body. That being the case, 
we are certainly entitled to take into consider¬ 
ation these requests of the medium; and we 
may consider her statements well founded, 
provided the imposed conditions do not admit 
the possibility of fraud. I may say that, in 
Eusapia’s case, this was nearly always pre¬ 
cluded by the amount of light allowed. During 
a great part of the stance there was enough 
light for us clearly to see her hands, as well as 
feel them. Although the light was sometimes 
lowered, it was at no time completely extin¬ 
guished; and during the greater part of the 
seance it was very good, allowing us to see 
everything in the room with the greatest clear¬ 
ness and precision. 

Eusapia Caught in Trickery 

I may remark just here that this medium has 
been caught in trickery from time to time, and 
will almost invariably resort to it unless she is 
prevented from doing so by the rigidity of the 
control (that is, the degree of certainty obtained 
in securely holding her hands and feet). The 
reason for this is that Eusapia, knowing that 
the production of genuine phenomena will 
exhaust her nervous forces, resorts to this 
simpler method, if her sitters are sufficiently 
credulous to allow it, in order to save herself 
from the painful after effects of a genuine stance. 
Nearly every investigator has at one time or 
another discovered this fraud, which is petty, 
and more or less obvious to any careful and 
scientific investigator, and consists in the sub¬ 
stitution of one hand for two, and in the pro¬ 
duction of phenomena with the remaining free 
hand. If, however, sufficient precautions are 
taken, it is a comparatively easy matter to 
frustrate her attempts at fraud; and when this 
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is done genuine phenomena are produced. 
Many of the phenomena are so incredible that 
by far the simplest explanation is that fraud 
has been operative in their production; but I 
can say positively (and I believe the records 
will show this) that fraud was quite impossible 
throughout our stances, not only because of 
the nature of our control of the medium, which 
was rigidly exacting, but because of the abun¬ 
dance of light. Any theory based upon the 
supposition that confederates were employed 
is absolutely discounted: first, because the 
stances were held in our own locked rooms in 
the hotel; and secondly, because throughout 
the stance it was light enough for us to see the 
whole room and its occupants. It is hardly 
necessary to add that we examined the cabinet, 
the table, instruments, and all articles of 
furniture, both before and after each stance. 

A Cold Breeze ‘Blows from the Scar on 
Eusapia's Forehead 

No one who has seen the effects of a stance 
upon Eusapia Palladino could doubt its genuine 
character, as far as the medium is concerned. 
At the conclusion of a stance she is faint, dizzy, 
nauseated, extremely weak,occasionally vomits, 
and remembers little that has occurred during 
the stance; while her face becomes deeply lined, 
greenish yellow in color, and appears to be 
shrunk almost to half its natural size. More¬ 
over, many abnormal occurrences take place, 
quite apart from the phenomena themselves. 
Thus, during one stance, Professor Morselli, of 
Genoa, normally right-handed, became left- 
handed, while Eusapia herself, normally left- 
handed, became right-handed. Another re¬ 
markable phenomenon frequently seen is this: 
There is a scar on Eusapia’s forehead on the 
left side, about an inch long, from which issues, 
during and after a stance, a mysterious cold 
breeze, clearly perceptible to the hands. When 
tested by a thermometer, it has caused a fall 
of three or four degrees. Immediately over 
this scar there is, as I have said before, one 
white lock of hair; the rest of her hair is grayish 
brown in color. After one stance I examined 
this famous scar, touching it with my fingers, 
and distinctly felt the cold breeze, which 
was perceptible to all of us. We covered the 
medium’s mouth and nose with our hands, to 
prevent her from blowing, and held our own 
breath. The breeze was still perceptible. 
Finally, in order to test the hypothesis of 
hallucination, we held to her forehead a small 
tissue-paper flag, about two by three inches 
square, having covered her mouth and nose as 
before, and being careful not to breathe upon 
it ourselves. The result was that the flag was 
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blown out from her head several times strongly, 
and finally so forcibly that it wrapped itself 
completely round the flagstaff supporting it. 
Thus, the objective nature of this cold breeze 
was satisfactorily demonstrated. 

The Medium Held, Hand and Foot 

During the first three seances (except for the 
stenographer, who sat at a separate table, and 
was always visible to us), Mr. Feilding and I 
were alone present, one of us controlling the 
right hand and foot, the other controlling the 
left hand and foot of Eusapia. Nevertheless, 
in spite of our utmost precautions, and our 
constant observations and attempt to frustrate 
possible fraud on the part of Eusapia (which, 
by the wav, she did not even attempt at these 
stances), phenomena continued to happen in 
a most aggravating manner. I shall quote a 
few passages from our detailed reports, illus¬ 
trating both the character of the phenomena 
and the method of control, as well as the 
precautions we took to prevent their production 
by normal means. 

Our first stance commenced at 10.35 p - M -> 
but it was not until after eleven that phenomena 
began. It is an interesting fact that no matter 
how good the stance may ultimately prove to 
be, there is an almost invariable wait of from 
half an hour to two hours before really big 
phenomena take place. It seems as if the 
force, whatever it is, must accumulate and 
gather strength; and certainly the phenomena 
become more remarkable as the stance pro¬ 
ceeds. Of course there is the alternative ex¬ 
planation that our attention would become 
relaxed after we had sat for an hour or two in 
the semi-dark, and that Eusapia would thus 
be able the more easily to resort to fraud. We 
reply to this that we took the utmost care to 
rest ourselves so as to be perfectly fresh at the 
commencement of each seance; and as each of 
us had sat scores and even hundreds of times 
with mediums, we were quite used to the 
process, and it did not excite or fatigue us in 
the least. Moreover, as I have said before, it 
was nearly always light enough for us to see as 
well as feel the whole of the medium’s body, 
her face, her feet, and her hands resting upon 
the table held in ours. 

The Table Lifted Completely from the Floor 

To return, then, to our stance. The following 
are typical quotations from the record, as re¬ 
ported by us. A certain amount of repetition 
is unavoidable; but it must be remembered that 
when we were dictating accounts of phenomena, 
and of the control, to a stenographer during 
their actual production, we had but little time 


for choice of words. By "complete levitation” 
of the table is meant the raising of the table 
completely off the floor without visible contact; 
by "partial levitation,” the tilting of the table 
upon two legs, without apparent contact, the 
other two legs remaining on the floor. In the 
notes will be found the initials F, B, and C. 
These stand for Feilding, Baggally, and Car¬ 
rington respectively, and indicate the name of 
the dictator at that particular moment. 

At 11.44 p.m. a remarkable phenomenon took 
place, which we recorded as follows: 

Complete levitation of the table. 

F. My hand was on the table. Medium's right 
hand on top of mine, and not touching the table. 

C. Medium’s left foot did not leave my right. My 
right hand was across both her knees. I am sure that 
at that time the medium’s leg did not come into con¬ 
tact with the leg of the table. 

F. There was no possibility of her touching the 
leg of the table on this side. The table was lifted 
completely into the air, off all four feet. 

C. The medium’s right hand grasped my left 
hand firmly, and was over mine, mine being between 
hers and the table. 

F. My left foot was pressing strongly on hers. 

During the second seance a series of remark¬ 
able levitations followed one another very 
rapidly — so rapidly, indeed, that we did not 
have time to dictate the control of hand and 
foot after each phenomenon. In spite of our 
utmost endeavors to prevent the table from 
going up into the air, by securely holding the 
medium in various ways, it continued to do so. 
We were partly upon the floor, partly in our 
chairs, holding hands, feet, knees, ankles, and 
endeavoring at the same time to ascertain the 
distance between her skirt and the table leg, 
her body and the table, and to make other 
instantaneous measurements, such as the occa¬ 
sion permitted. The record will indicate this: 

11.01 p.m. The table tilts on the two legs farthest 
from the nfcdium, both her hands being clearly visible, 
and about a foot away from the table, and her fists 
being clenched. 

C. The control of the feet being the same as 
before, except that my right hand is now also grasping 
her leg. 

F. My right hand is across both her knees. 

[The medium sat well back in her chair, and her 
body was at least nine inches from the table. We 
clearly remember the conditions of this striking 
phenomenon.] 

11.05 p.m. Complete levitation of the table. 

F. The table lifts about six inches; only C.’s and 
my hands were on the table, clasped across the middle. 

Another complete levitation of the table. 

F. Nobody’s hands are on the table. It goes up 
all by itself! 

Another complete levitation of the table. 

C. All hands being off the table. Her right hand 
was free, but perfectly visible, and about six inches 
above the table. 

11.10. F. asks medium to attempt levitation 
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while standing up. She agrees, but presently says 
she cannot stand any longer. She reseats herself. 

11.11. Complete levitation oj the table. 

C. Both hands of the medium were about eight 
inches above the table. I can clearly feel her left 
foot across my right; the leg of the table was not in 
contact with her skirt. 

Another complete levitation of the table. 

F. My left hand was underneath the bottom of 
the table leg, and there was no contact between her 
skirt and the leg of the table. Her right hand was 
off the table altogether. 

C. There was nine inches between her body and 
the table. 

During the ninth stance we succeeded in 
obtaining a complete levitation of the table 
while one of us was under the table holding 
both her ankles in his hands. The light was 
abundant. But we were not content with this; 
we wished to obtain levitations of the table 
under conditions that did not depend upon our 
sense perceptions at all. To insure this, we 
used a piece of apparatus, made by a carpenter 
in Naples, which was constructed as follows: 
Two tapering cones were made, and fastened to 
the floor. Into these wooden cones the table 
legs were set. The object was to prevent any 
foot-action on the part of the medium, for it is 
obvious that she could not even touch the legs 
of the table when they were thus surrounded by 
the wooden cones. The tapering shape, however, 
allowed a certain amount of rocking motion on 
the part of the table. Across the top of these 
cones, and joining them, was affixed a board. 
This prevented the medium from raising the 
table with her knees; for had she raised them, 
they would merely have come into contact with 
this board, and would not have reached the 
lower edge of the table. We tied the medium’s 
feet to this apparatus with rope; we held her 
hands, arms, and head away from the table alto¬ 
gether. Yet, in spite of our best endeavors to 
prevent it, it continued to levitate. After this, 
we felt that certainty had been reached; the 
levitations were true, beyond a doubt. 

During other stances we obtained raps, lights, 
and various movements of objects, under what 
we conceived to be excellent conditions. I 
shall refer to but one or two of these. 

A Milking Stool Moves Unsupported 
Through the Air 

During the seventh stance a small milking- 
stool, which we had placed inside the cabinet, 
came out of its own accord, and slid along the 
floor about a yard, approaching the medium. 
She placed her hand above it and waved it to 
and fro in various directions. The stool fol¬ 
lowed these motions, dragging itself along the 
floor, and finally rose into the air altogether. 
We passed our hands between the stool and the 
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medium, and along the carpet, ascertaining 
that there was no thread, hair, string, or attach¬ 
ment of any kind — which, however, was fairly 
obvious to us, as there was a brilliantly lighted 
space of about two feet between her body and 
the stool. We then picked up the stool, 
examined it, and replaced it on the floor. 
While this was being done, one of us securely 
held her left leg and foot (the one nearest the 
stool), and grasped her hand in one of ours. 
We did not allow her to touch or approach the 
stool after we had replaced it on the floor. In 
spite of our utmost precautions, however, the 
stool moved about in various directions, in 
obedience to waves of her hands above it, at a 
distance of some three feet, and finally was 
completely levitated. We considered that this 
experiment had been produced under absolute 
test conditions. 

One curious phenomenon is frequently ob¬ 
served in Eusapia’s stances. Her skirt will be 
gently blown outward as though by a breeze 
from within. It comes out gradually, generally 
approaching some object, which rushes in 
toward her as soon as the skirt touches it. 
This phenomenon was observed by M. and 
Mme. Curie and by Mr. Feilding, at a stance in 
Paris. During one of our stances this inflation 
took place gradually, and I asked Eusapia if 
I might place my hands down and feel the 
bulging of her skirt. She replied that I might. 
There was no material resistance, and certainly 
no solid body was within, pushing the skirt 
outward. It receded several times under my 
hand, and was then puffed out again, as the 
sail of a ship might fill before a light breeze. 
With her permission, we turned back her skirts 
and petticoats and examined them carefully, 
but found no mechanism of any sort concealed 
about her. We may say that at a later stance, 
to which we had invited Signora Rocca and 
Miss Crawford — the two daughters of Marion 
Crawford — and Lord Sudeley, the two ladies 
made a thorough search, taking Eusapia into 
a separate room, causing her to strip, and 
examining her and her clothes carefully. No 
mechanism was found and nothing unusual 
was discovered about her person. 

Livid Hands Distinctly Seeti and Felt 

This is interesting, in view of the remarkable 
touches and grasps by hands that we received 
during the sixth stance. At this sitting, which 
was attended by only the three members of the 
committee, no strangers being present* we 

•Professors Bottazzi and Galeotti, of the University of Naples, 
and three other gentlemen, attended the fourth seance, at our invi¬ 
tation Personal friends of ours were admitted on three other 
occasions. The rest of the sittings were attended by the members 
of the committee only. 
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both saw and felt livid white hands issue from 
the cabinet curtains and forcibly grasp us, and 
move material objects — both the medium’s 
hands, meanwhile, being securely held in ours, 
and visible upon the table. During this stance 
the medium passed into a deep trance state for 
the first time — owing, probably, to her in¬ 
creased confidence in us. Mr. Baggally was 
controlling her right hand and foot, and I the 
left hand and foot (the phenomena are usually 
more abundant on the left side), while Mr. 
Feilding sat opposite her at the other end of the 
table. After various minor phenomena (and, 
indeed, some startling ones), which must be 
omitted for lack of space, we find the following 
record: 

12.06 a.m. F. I saw a white thing coming over 
her head; I could not say what it was. 

C. My control exactly the same as before. I also 
saw the white thing. (It looked like a creamy-white 
object coming out, about six inches square.*) 

C. The curtain blows right out twice, as though 
pushed by some substance. I could see the round 
swelling of the curtain. Her hand was pressing 
firmly against my hand, and I am holding it by the 
thumb. Both her legs around my right leg. 

B. Her right hand is on my left hand, on her right 
knee. 

F. I have asked the medium whether I could feel 
the hand also. She replied, " Yes." 

F. stands to the left of C., and leans over with his 
left hand outstretched about two and a half feet 
above and to the left of the medium’s head. Imme¬ 
diately after: F. 1 am touched by something directly 
on the point of my finger. I am touched again. I 
am taken hold of by fingers, and 1 can feel the nails 
quite plainly. 

C. Her head pressing against my head. I am 
absolutely holding her left hand on the table. Both 
her legs are around my right leg under the chair. 

B. 1 am absolutely certain that her right hand is 
on my left hand, on her right knee. 

F. I am touched again. Grasped this time as 
though by the lower parts of a thumb and fingers. 

B. I am touched gently on my hand, and at the 
same moment 1 am touched by a hand on my shoulder. 
The curtain also comes out, as though struck violently 
by a hand from within. 

12.20 a.m. C. The medium now has her left foot 
on my right foot. 

B. And she places her right foot on my left foot, 
and I am feeling her knee with my knee. 

C. The medium rests her head on my right 
shoulder, and is pressing against it. I have my arm 
around her neck. 1 have her left hand in my left 
hand on the table. I saw the curtain blow out in 
front of me. 


*As to this white object which appeared over Eusapia's head, it 
would be very difficult to tell its consistency or composition. 
Glimpses of these apparently “ materialized” objects are always so 
fleeting that it is extremely difficult to get a clear look at them for 
longer than a second or two at a time. Sometimes these objects 
would seem misty, hazy, and uncertain; at other times, more solid 
and opaque, yet irregular, in outline; at other times, distinct hands 
could be perceived, haying all the appearance of hands, and suf¬ 
ficiently solid and tangible to move material objects, and to grasp 
the investigators through the curtains with sufficient force to upset 
them in their chairs, and to precipitate them into the cabinet —as 
happened .on one memorable occasion. These white hands in¬ 
variably disappear behind the curtains; that is. they recede into 
the cabinet, apparently to “gather power " for their next appearance. 


Under these conditions of control, which we 
maintained carefully throughout, frequently 
verifying them, and ascertaining that the hands 
we held were really separate hands, and the 
hands of the medium, and while they (and her 
face) were constantly visible to us, hands 
issued from the curtains of the cabinet, slapped, 
pulled, and pinched us, and on one occasion 
grasped Mr. Baggally so firmly by the left arm, 
and pulled him so forcibly, that he was nearly 
dislodged from his chair and pulled into the 
cabinet. He was at that moment holding the 
medium’s right hand on the table, and 1 her 
left hand on her lap, while I was encircling her 
body with my right arm. Occasionally, hands 
issued from the curtain, carrying various 
musical instruments, and on one or two occa¬ 
sions I felt a hand pass through my hair, which 
it afterward pulled, and tap me with some 
force upon the top of the head. While this 
was going on I remained perfectly calm, as did 
we all, and at the very moment was dictating 
the condition of my hand and foot control to the 
stenographer. 

A Strong Wind ‘Blows from the Cabinet 

Frequently during our stances we all experi¬ 
enced a sensation of cold, as though a cold 
breeze were issuing from the cabinet curtains 
and blowing over us. All who have had sittings 
with Eusapia are convinced that this cold 
breeze is not subjective in character, but that 
it is distinctly and provably objective. It is 
invariably noticed by all present at about the 
same time, and their descriptions all agree with 
one another as to its nature, and as to the 
sensations they experience when it blows upon 
them. This breeze sometimes seems to become 
denser and more solid, as it were, until it 
assumes the impression of icy-cold fingers. On 
several occasions when one of us placed his 
hand in the cabinet, behind the curtains, he 
experienced, first, a sensation of cold wind 
blowing round his hands; then a certain sense 
of solidity; and finally he was grasped by a 
hand from within the cabinet. 

One of the most common phenomena wit¬ 
nessed at Eusapia’s stances is the curious 
blowing out of the curtains, which takes place 
at nearly every stance with great frequency 
and occasionally with violence. The curtain 
swells out as though it were bulged from within 
by a strong breeze, and does not in the least 
resemble the appearance it would have were it 
pulled by a string or thread from without. In 
the latter case, the curtain would come up in a 
point; but it invariably swells out in a large 
rounded bulge, as though some one were 
pushing against it with his head from within. 
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If the curtain be touched with the hand over 
this bulging part, one experiences, as a rule, 
no material resistance, but occasionally one 
feels a solid substance, and a hand grasps the 
hand held to the curtain with distinct thumb 
and fingers. 1 1 would be impossible for Eusapia 
to produce this effect by fraud. In many of 
our stances, when these curtain phenomena 
took place, her legs and feet were tied to the 
legs of her chair with rope, her head and both 
her hands were clearly visible at a distance of 
some two feet from the cabinet curtains. No 
motion of her body was perceptible. During 
the actual process we ascertained repeatedly, 
by passing our hands up and down between 
the curtain and the medium, that no thread or 
hair or other attachment was present. Eusapia 
would usually hold one hand up toward the 
curtain in one of hers, and the curtain would 
slowly bulge out — a foot, two feet, and some¬ 
times it would be blown right over the table, at 
right angles to the wall. 

It is a remarkable fact that movements of 
objects in the cabinet will frequently corre¬ 
spond exactly to movements of her body outside 
the curtains. Thus, a small music-box was 
placed in the cabinet. It was operated by 
means of a small crank handle on its upper 
surface. Eusapia lifted the hand of one of her 
controllers to her cheek, and, selecting one 
finger of the hand she held, she executed upon 
her cheek a circular movement, such as one 
might make in turning the handle of the music- 
box. As soon as she did so, the music-box 
began to play. When she ceased, the music- 
box also ceased; and when she recommenced, 
the music was again heard. The two phenom¬ 
ena synchronized perfectly. There was no 
possibility of a trick. The music-box was our 
own, bought at a toy-shop for the stance. 
Eusapia had no means of touching it. It 
seems as though, when she executed some 
movement with her physical body, some 
"astral” counterpart in the cabinet duplicated 
her movements, and performed in reality upon 
the instruments which she played merely in 
imagination. 

A Tambourine Jumps Three Feet from 
the Floor 

This was illustrated in our sittings in an 
interesting manner. A tambourine was lying 
on the floor of the cabinet about a yard distant 
from her feet. We had just examined it and 
found it to be free from material attachment. 
We asked Eusapia to fetch this tambourine, or 
have it brought and placed upon the seance 
table. She said, " 1 will bring it out with my 
foot.” Her two feet were resting securely on 


our feet, on opposite sides of the table, and were 
also tied to them with rope, so that it would 
have been an utter impossibility for Eusapia 
to reach the small object with her foot. But 
she does not mean her real foot; she means that 
some astral double,” or counterpart foot, 
reaches back into the cabinet and fetches the 
object out into full view. What she did, then, 
in order to obtain the tambourine, w'as to kick 
to and fro with her foot,— still resting upon 
ours under her chair,— and the tambourine 
thereupon came out with a rush. 

Exactly corresponding to movements of her 
hand made over it at a distance of about a 
yard, the tambourine then began to jump up 
and dowm; and finally, giving one big leap, it 
jumped upon my lap, but fell down again to 
the floor. While this was taking place we 
could clearly see both of Eusapia’s hands, both 
her feet, her head, and her knees, all of which 
were clearly visible, and motionless — with the 
exception of the left hand, which was held in 
mine, and which was gesticulating above the 
tambourine, at a distance of some two feet. 

1 hesitate to lay the foregoing facts before 
my reader, feeling that they will be deemed 
incredible, even by those who are inclined to 
admit the possibility of the existence of an 
unknown force, capable of moving material 
objects without visible contact. When I state 
that, issuing from this cabinet, came hands and 
faces,— the former of which especially could 
be grasped, and distinctly felt,— I fear the 
general opinion will be, either that we were 
hallucinated, or that trickery must have been 
employed, though undetected by us. Be the 
explanation what it may, however, 1 am abso¬ 
lutely certain that neither one nor the other 
of these interpretations is the right one. We 
were not hallucinated, for the reason (1) that 
our sense impressions checked one another’s; 
(2) that these hands have occasionally been 
photographed; and (3) that the result of their 
manipulations has been registered by the 
graphic method, so that their reality has been 
guaranteed by mechanical apparatus, and not 
only by fallible human senses. 

The question of fraud is, of course, a more 
difficult one. Had the medium succeeded in 
freeing one hand, she could have produced 
nearly all the phenomena we observed; and it 
became a question of positively assuring our¬ 
selves that both her hands were securely held. 
Certainly these touches could not have been 
produced by her feet, which were controlled 
by ours, and tied to her chair by ropes; equally 
certainly they could not have been produced 
by her head, which remained clearly visible 
throughout. Both her hands, held in ours, were 
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also visible during the greater part of the time, 
in spite of the fact that only the dim red light 
was allowed on these occasions. 

During the ninth stance I was repeatedly 
touched on the left side, and my arm forcibly 
gripped by a hand when I was holding both of 
Eusapia’s hands in mine — that is, one in each 
hand. I thereby ascertained positively that 
1 had her two hands, which I kept separated 
more than a foot from each other. Her feet, 
knees, and head were also visible, her feet still 
being tied to the chair with ropes. 

Clay Impressions Made of the Apparitional 
Hands and Faces 

Other investigators have obtained impres¬ 
sions of these hands, and of faces, in wet clay 
placed at some distance from the medium. 
These hands and heads generally differ entirely 
from the hands and head of Eusapia. Some¬ 
times the hands are much larger than hers, at 
other times smaller. The impressions of heads 
that are made are occasionally of women, but 
much more frequently they are men’s faces — 
large, big-boned, and having beards. These 
impressions have been obtained under excellent 
test conditions, no other persons being present 
than the scientific investigators who were 
conducting the experiments. Moreover, these 
stances were held in the Physical Laboratory 
of the University — either in Naples, Genoa, 
or Turin. Even supposing that Eusapia could 
have freed one hand, therefore, she could not 
poSsibly have produced the results obtained, 
since, had she inserted her own freed hand or 
her own face into the putty, the impression left 
would have been that of her own body; and, 
moreover, marks would have been left upon 
her hands or face. No such marks, however, 
have ever been discovered. . 

One interesting incident occurred during the 
eleventh stance. The little stool which was to 
the right of the medium, on the ground, slowly 
approached the curtain of its own accord, and, 
while the investigators were closely watching 
it, very slowly climbed up the face of the 
cabinet curtain to a height of about a foot and 
a half above the medium’s right shoulder, and 
then approached the table, drawing the curtain 
with it. It was then deposited on the stance 
table. Our stenographer records the incident 
as follows: 

"As the control was no longer to be given in 
full, I had stood up to try to see some of the 
phenomena, and was standing behind and to 
the right of Mrs. H. [a lady whom we had 
invited to attend this seance]. I was looking 
down at the little stool, which was on the floor, 
about a foot from the curtain and about two 


and a half feet from the medium’s leg, and 
wondering whether anything would happen. 
Suddenly, as I was looking, I saw it approach 
the curtain, and the curtain go out toward it; 
it then climbed very slowly indeed up the 
curtain — horizontally, one corner only point¬ 
ing in, and touching the curtain on the oustide. 
It gave me the impression of being drawn up 
as if by a kind of magnet on the other side of 
the curtain. It slid past the curtain, which 
remained motionless. I felt up the curtain, as 
it was climbing up, on both sides of the stool, 
but not between the stool and the curtain, as 
I was afraid of interfering with the movements. 
There was nothing tangible behind it. When 
it had climbed to about one and a half feet 
above Mrs. H.’s shoulder, it seemed to turn, 
and, drawing the curtain with it, went over 
Mrs. H.’s shoulder, on to the sdance table. 
At the moment it was turning I was curious 
to verify the position of the medium’s left 
hand. I began with Mrs. H.’s shoulder, felt 
all down her arm, and discovered she was hold¬ 
ing the medium’s left hand, which I felt up to 
the medium’s shoulder. On bringing my hand 
down again to the medium’s hand, she made a 
violent movement as if to push it away, and said, 
"Somebody is breaking the current. Fili." 

The Unmistakable Genuineness op the 
Phenomena 

I must not be understood to say, how'ever, 
that our stances took place without hitch or 
flaw. It is well known that Eusapia will resort 
to trickery whenever she can, in order to save 
her vital energies from becoming exhausted; 
and we caught her, during the third seance, in 
attempted trickery of this kind. It was the 
old trick of substituting one hand for two. I 
immediately detected the trick, and, indeed, 
knew that she was about to perform it before 
the actual substitution of hands took place. 
The character of the resulting phenomenon 
was quite different from that of the genuine 
phenomena which had preceded and which 
followed it. Knowing that she would resort to 
such trickery, if possible, it did not in the least 
surprise us, and it would, in fact, have surprised 
us had she not attempted it. Any one who has 
seen the exhausting effects upon Eusapia of a 
good stance cannot help but sympathize with 
her. But the very fact that she attempted 
this proved to us most conclusively that the 
other phenomena seen by us were genuine 
and this for two reasons: In the first place, 
we detected fraud the instant it was attempted. 

In the second place, as I have just said, the 
character of the resultant phenomena differed 
absolutely from the genuine manifestations. I 
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have remarked that during these seances the 
cabinet curtains were frequently blown out, as 
though by a wind from within, although all the 
doors and windows in the room were locked. 
During this particular fraudulent manifesta¬ 
tion, the curtain was thrown violently over the 
table (by the freed hand), and this in no way 
resembled the gradual bulging of the cur¬ 
tain, which had frequently taken place in good 
light and under conditions of excellent control. 

I have again and again emphasized the fact 
that the light at our seances was abundant. My 
reason for doing so is that in many of the seances 
held by other investigators the room has been 
placed in almost total darkness. I may be 
asked why we should have been allowed a 
greater amount of light than many of the other 
investigators. I reply that it all depends upon 
the mental and physical health of the medium. 
If she is feeling low and depressed, out of sorts, 
worried, or angry, then phenomena are sparse 
and unsatisfactory. She then allows but poor 
control, and insists upon almost complete dark¬ 
ness. If, on the contrary, she is feeling well 
and strong, happy and confident, the phenom¬ 
ena begin almost at once even in a strong 
light, and become very powerful as the stance 
progresses. Eusapia probably knows this from 
past experience, and when she feels that phe¬ 
nomena will not be forthcoming, she endeavors 
to stimulate their production by less light, 
laxity of control, and, if they then fail to 
appear, by resort to trickery. 

Curiously enough, her mental state seems to 
affect the result more than her physical con¬ 
dition. On two or three occasions, Eusapia 
appeared in a very bad humor, owing to some 
domestic trouble. The result was that we 
waited more than an hour before any manifes¬ 
tations of note took place. We were warned 
of this, happily, by previous investigators, and 
advised by them to stimulate her social nature, 
and endeavor to make her buoyant and happy 
by presents, dinners, drives, and theater-parties. 
We followed this advice, and found it to be 
exceedingly helpful. She enjoys all such di¬ 
versions in the childlike manner of all true 
Neapolitans, and is easily amused by trifles. 
One memorable dinner-party brought this into 
prominence in a very amusing manner. 

I happened to have with me at the time one 
of those small toys that consist in a rubber 
bulb, attached to a smaller bulb by a piece of 
thin rubber tubing about two and a half feet 
long. If the smaller bulb be placed under a 
dinner-plate, and covered by the table-cloth, it 
lies flat and is practically invisible. If, then, 
the larger bulb is squeezed, the plate will dance 
up and down as though bewitched. We showed 
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this to Eusapia one day, and told her we were 
about to play a trick upon her husband — 
explaining to her how we should work it. She 
seemed delighted. 

It was a delightful, sunny day. The queer 
little restaurant which we had visited upon her 
recommendation had to be approached by 
many winding passages. When, however, one 
had reached the dining-room, it repaid all the 
preliminary journey through the damp under¬ 
ground tunnel. While Eusapia took her hus¬ 
band aside for a moment, Mr. Feilding and 1 
secretly introduced the bulb under his plate. 

Soon M. Palladino’s plate began to dance 
about in a mysterious fashion. It rose up and 
down, and rocked to and fro, causing the oyster 
shells resting upon it to clatter. M. Palladino 
is a very simple person. He has seen but little 
of the world, and, naturally enough, has implicit 
faith in the phenomena obtained through his 
wife’s mediumship. When, therefore, his own 
plate commenced to prance about of its own 
accord, he at once assumed that he, too, was 
developing mediumistic capacities, and a look 
of seraphic happiness spread over his face. 
Meanwhile his wife, sitting next to him, had 
difficulty in controlling her mirth, which, 
indeed, soon became uncontrollable. M. Palla¬ 
dino carefully examined his plate, then, hold¬ 
ing his hand above it at a distance of some 
three inches, raised it gently in an upward 
direction. Surely enough, the plate invariably 
followed his hand — in response to a squeeze of 
a bulb in my hand. The simple, childlike 
manner in which Eusapia received this, and 
found continued amusement in it throughout 
the whole dinner, indicated to us clearly enough 
that she would find it very difficult to control 
her feelings, emotions, and thoughts in the way 
it would be necessary for her to do were her 
phenomena fraudulent throughout. 

It is obvious that if these phenomena occur¬ 
ring in the presence of Mme. Palladino are 
genuine, they are of the greatest importance 
to science, since they indicate the existence of 
a force or forces unrecognized by physical 
science as it exists to-day. There is no a priori 
objection to the existence of such a force, since 
the nature of the vital action within the human 
body is but little understood; and it is only 
necessary to conceive that this vital or nervous 
energy might extend, at times, beyond the 
periphery of the body (whereas, normally, it is 
terminated at the surface) in order to account 
for many of the phenomena observed. Cer¬ 
tainly such a theory would not explain the more 
remarkable phenomena. — such as the appear¬ 
ance of heads and hands,— and these remain 
absolutely inexplicable. 
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I N a "draw” between Snowslide Peak and 
a lesser summit, Mr. and Mrs. Dan King, 
on their way from the Thunder Mountain 
gold district to the "outside,” made 
camp on the afternoon of November ist. 
The Salmon River range lay under so many 
feet of snow that King, hunting tree-blazes 
made the previous, winter, found them nearly 
hidden by drifts. 

"An’ this here’s the tree-tops, Birdie,” he 
told his wife, as they snowshoed downhill into 
the little canon. "Why, in hot weather you 
gotta look away up’n the branches to find ’em 
at all. We’re standin’ on thirty feet o’ snow 
right now." 

“Well, six’d be as bad, fur’s I kin see,” re¬ 
torted Birdie peevishly. "My legs aches me 
so, I wisht I c’u’d drop down an’ never git up.” 
“Then whyn’t you stick in camp, like I told 


you r 


"’Cause I’m due to vote fur Brandt fur 
Gov’nor next Sat’d’y," an’ I will; that’s why,” 
said she. " Is the bacon froze?” 

King unslung a thirty-pound pack from his 
back, and unrolled two blankets, disclosing a 
frying-pan, a blackened tin pail, and a small 
parcel of food. 

"Is it or ain’t it froze?” demanded Birdie. 

"Oh, o’ course it is,” said he. "Here! Git 
grub ready while I bust off some fire-wood. 
When I think of the dead timber layin’ under 
us, an’ nothin’ but green spruce to burn here, 
I c’u’d cuss a few, b’lieve me. Gimme that 


ax. 


She also carried a burden — the ax and a 
carbine. King moved over the hard crust 
to a tree-top and rapidly cut large limbs for 
the fire and to sit upon. Snow had to be 
melted for tea, and Birdie set the bucket into 
the blaze before slicing bacon with mit- 
tened hands. 

At three-thirty it was nearly dark. 

"We’ll sleep,” decided King, crouching close 
to the crackling spruce boughs, “an’ go on 
’bout one in the mornin’. ’Tain’t light down 
in these gulches till nine, an’ we got to git on. 
The boys expect me.” 
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“A*n’ the wimmen are lookin’ fur me,” said 
Birdie. 

“State’ll go Democratic anyway,” he 
chuckled. “You’re wastin’ time. If you're 
bound to vote, git in the band-wagon an’ be a 
Democrat.” 

“’Twon’t be no landslide for yuh folks,” she 
said gaily, cheered by the hot bannock that 
King had baked in the frying-pan — using 
bacon grease for shortening — and the tea and 
meat. 

"S’posin’,” began King humorously, "I say 
I ain’t a-goin’ to let you do no votin’?" 

"Better not,” she advised ominously. 

"I was only talkin’,” he said quickly. "Us 
guys won’t be let to even make a remark soon. 
Heat up some more snow. I’m just com¬ 
mencin' to feel pretty good. Wonder if they’ll 
have mince-pie to home? Livin’ on deer meat 
six months gives a guy some appetite, all right. 

I s’pose all you’re figgerin’ on is buyin' didoes 
for to wear soon’s you kin shake your corduroy, 
eh? A female’s alius ready to spend money.” 

"Well, who et bacon an’ beans fur it?” she 
asked. 

A sudden wind filled the draw with its 
hoarse roar. The spruces shook themselves 
free of their snow burden. The two at the fire, 
with nerves a-quiver from a ten-hour struggle 
over a winter trail, emitted sharp exclamations 
of rage and bent their backs before the stinging 
blast. 

"An’ people’s a-settin’ in their houses, read- 
in’ about Ar’tic expeditions an’ wishin’ they’d 
a-went on ’em,” rasped King in his wife’s ear. 
"Guess you wisht you’d stayed in our shack, 
'bout now?" 

"Ef I do. I’m keepin’ my mouth shut 
gasped Birdie. "O-oh! Pail’s knecked over 
Ain’t that the limit?" 

They began to reset their little camp, con¬ 
versing entirely of the weather. It was black 
night when, bitterly voicing unprofitable com¬ 
plaints, they curled their aching bodies beside 
the fire. It was still night when King waked 
pushed the canvas from his face, and found 
the fire sunk low in the hole its heat had made 
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With every stiffened muscle remonstrating 
against the effort, they kicked themselves 
from their wrappings and started another 
day. 

‘‘We'll come through a-hawssback in the 
spring,” promised King later, breathing short 
as he climbed. ‘‘How’s your sore ankle? 
Kin you make it?” 

In the cold blue light of dawn. Birdie grinned 
gamely. 

" I got to vote for R. H. Brandt,” she panted, 
her snowshoe abreast 
of his, ‘‘an’ yuh 
just watch me do it!” 

Only a spot of 
white here and 
there told travelers 
in the lower foot¬ 
hills that it was 
winter in the ranges 
above. At the 
Shaefer Ranch, the 
beginning of t he 
State wagon-road, 
the Kings rested a 
night, deeply enjoy¬ 
ing the comfort of a 
straw-ticked bed. 

They hired two horses 
on which to make 
the ride to "old man 
King’s” ranch, near 
the town of Pioneer. 

Lope and walk, 
and lope again, 
brought them to the 
Nez Perce country 
and the Pioneer turn¬ 
off, at midnight of 
November 3d. It 
was the last stage of 
the trip. Birdie’s 
wind - lashed cheeks 
burned redly in the 
light of a full moon, 
as, astride a black saddle-mule for which she 
had left her horse as hostage, she galloped the 
homeward road. 

“She’d make a pretty nifty gov’nor her own 
se’f,” reflected King, tearing along in her wake; 
“that Birdie o’ mine’s a great gal.” 

“Wha’d yuh say, Dan?” she shrieked, pull¬ 
ing up. 

“Nothin’,” he answered, adding privately: 
“Gee! gittin’ dang’rous when they hear you 
thinkin’.” 

"I bet maw b’lieves 1 won’t be there,” 
giggled Birdie. 
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Her excitement grew as they neared the 
ranch, and her amiability increased with it. 

“You won’t git no sleep,” he reminded her, 
“not if you go ’lectioneerin’.” 

* A derisive shout replied. Marveling at the 
endurance of female kind. King followed her, 
and at three o’clock they cut across an alfalfa- 
field, through a creek glittering under the mel¬ 
low moon, and dashed madly up to the ranch 
house. 

“Why, they’re all up!” called King. "Look- 
it the lights ! ” 

"Who be ye? "bel¬ 
lowed the voice of 
old man King, from 
the shadow of the 
kitchen porch. 

“Oh, paw, it’s 
us!” Birdie half 
fell from her mule, 
and scuttled to the 
house. 

"Good land o’ 
Goshen!" exclaimed 
mother-in-law' King. 
"Gals! Gals! Ef 
'tain’t Dan an’ Bir¬ 
die, back from Thun¬ 
der Mountain." 

“How’s it look 
fur us?” demanded 
King of his parent. 
"Are the sheepmen 
goin’ Democratic?” 

"Win sure," said 
the old man. “You 
Joe! Come lead these 
cayuses to the barn 
an’ do sunpin’ to 
stop the critters from 
droppin’ dead. Been 
rid like Injuns was 
on ’em.” 

After thus express¬ 
ing his disapproval 
he stamped inside. 

"Wal, do we eat or not?” he asked testily. 

Maw King was buttoning a snug black silk 
bodice as she hurried about. 

“Let ’em git their own breakfas’, maw!” 
cried Rosina King resentfully. “ Here, in 
spite of us bein' out o’ bed all night an’ watch- 
in’ close, that scoundrel George Rogers Clark 
King’s gone an’ took the bay team we was 
goin’ to town in." 

" Done it ’cause I told him to,” announced 
the head of the family. "The waggin’s totin’ 
twenty men to Pioneer to vote. Don’t lemme 
hear any more; been too much argifyin’ a’ready." 













"‘an’ who saved for to buy the first set o' harness you ev’ 

HAD TO THROW OVER A WORK-HAWSS?’ " 


Maw King let the last button go, and 
advanced upon him. The four handsome 
daughters, reinforced by Birdie in her grimy 
corduroys, fell into line behind her. 

" 1 come with you from Lake Superior be¬ 
hind an ox-team in ’55,” she cried, “an’ I let 
you be the boss till, ’tween you ’n’ the Injuns, 
we wouldn’t had a dollar to-day if I hadn’t 
stepped in! Who run the first plow in them 
medders out yonder? An’ who saved for to 
buy the first set o’ harness you ev’ had to 
throw over a work-hawss? You know mighty 
well!” 

"Wimmen never’d oughter had a vote in 
Idaho,” muttered Paw King disdainfully. 

“Gits ’em too independent,” agreed son Bill, 
retreating before his sister Polly, who was of 
an aggressive nature. 

“I don’t keer to fuss no more,” said the old 
man haughtily; “’member y’r child’en’s pres¬ 
ent, Mis’ King.” 

"Don’t yuh stand to be bullied, maw,” said 
Birdie. "Us girls’ll take a hand.” 
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"The green-painted ranch-waggin’s in the 
barn,” resumed Maw King, “an’ all I now re¬ 
mark is this here: Don’t lemme find that 
waggin gone!” 

At this the gentlemen withdrew. It had 
been Paw King’s intention to pick up stray 
voters who lacked saddle-horses or rolling- 
stock to convey them to the polls. After 
consulting with his sons, he agitatedly ob¬ 
served that no woman alive could run him, but 
let ’em have the green wagon. Anything for 
peace. 

A very small male King, too young to vote, 
remaining loyal to his mother, was sent to do 
picket duty in the vicinity of the wagon. The 
ladies made a hasty meal, and not in many a 
year had the King dishes gone unwashed and 
the "house chores” unheeded as they were on 
this election day. Upstairs, Birdie and Polly 
rummaged in bureaus and boxes, resurrecting 
fine raiment for the former’s adornment. 

“Team’s waitin’!” piped the picket, at five 
o’clock. 
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“Be spry, gals; jump round!” ordered Maw 
King. "Git the cawfee-bottle an’ the cake, 
Flora! Somebuddy bring the baskit. Is the 
carpit in the waggin? Who took my spec’s? 
Oh, here they be, thank my stars! Blow out 
the lamps, Polly, an’ don’t furgit the bufT’lo 
robes. Now, then, come on.” 

Birdie and Flora had the front seat. Their 
relatives jounced up and down on camp-chairs 
and soap-boxes. Down the frozen road and 
over a frost-coated camass prairie the big wagon 
clattered. 

“I'd hate to live in some old State where 
women have taxation without representation,” 
said Flora, capably guiding the rattling ranch- 
wagon over depressions and rocks. “ Hoi’ up, 
you Buck! He’s alius pullin’ to the left. Say, 
maw!” 

“Now what’s the matter?” answered Maw 
King. 

“If Hastings was 'lected senator, you 
couldn’t hold this part of Idaho for the Mor¬ 
mons,” said Flora. “Here comes that old Mr. 
Young in his buckboard. He’s one of ’em.” 

The Mormon invader from Utah greeted 
them affably, and gave Flora the best part of 
the road. 

“Howdy, Mis’ King an’ ladies!” he called. 
“Fine mornin’.” 

“ Mow’d do,” they responded coldly. 

“ I bet anything he had more’n one wife,” 
said Birdie; “an’ he’s makin’ eyes at Flora 
right now. He’s a Democrat.” 
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"Hateful old thing!” said Flora hotly. "Git 
ap, you Sallie!” 

Hie pale sun had warmed the air when the 
wagon halted, at Maw King’s command, on 
the crest of a hill. 

“Lookit that sign!” called the old woman 
excitedly. "That jest oughta be a hangin’ 
crime!” 

A "three-sheet” displaying a row of full- 
figured females in decollete costumes of strik¬ 
ing hues was fastened about a stout tree-trunk. 
Below the pictured beauties, big black print 
informed the world that John B. Ennis’ Blonde 
Burlesquers were playing in Pioneer for one 
performance only. 

"S’pose there’s music in the show?” wist¬ 
fully wondered Birdie. 

“The hussies,” ejaculated Maw King. "The 
ideer of appearin’ before folks in any sech togs 
as they got on! Don’t look, gals. Drive right 
’long, Flora.” 

"Oh, maw, here comes Mis’ Puckett an’ the 
Johnsons,” cried Polly. 

A ranch-wagon came into view from the 
rear. Both teams were reined in, while Mrs. 
Euphemia Puckett presented the militant 
Kings with a dozen conspicuous badges in¬ 
scribed, "For Governor, R. H. Brandt.” As 
they were pinning them in place, a crowd of 
horsemen approached at a gallop. Old man 
King and two of his sons were ahead, and as 
they passed they yelled mockingly. 

"Don’t pay no attention at all," said Maw 
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King, with dignity; "the wimmen'll vote the 
Republican ticket, an’ all the hollerin’ of them 
an’ their scalawag fr'en’s won’t git a Democrat 
’lected.” 

"They say Pioneer’s full of drunken men, 
carryin’ on awful,” related Mrs. Puckett im¬ 
pressively. "Puckett ain’t slep’ in his bed for 
two nights hand running, an’ he’s actin’ up 
with the rest of ’em. 1 only hope he don’t git 
killed.” 


“sand-flats,” permanently inundated by the 
waters of Custer Creek. Three placer mines 
worked day and night for the six months of 
open weather, and in these even election day 
could not be an exception, when winter was 
sealing the creek until a summer sun should 
melt the snows on the summits of the Salmons 
and the Sasvtooths, and send the released 
waters hurtling south. 

Flora flicked her blacksnake whip over the 



"And Gecrge Stanley’s wife told me they 
swore that not a woman should vote for 
Brandt, and the polling-places has got every 
no-’count character in the country round ’em 
to keep us out,” supplemented one of her 
party. "Ain’t it just a shame?" 

" I guess we’ll vote, no matter what hap¬ 
pens," said Birdie. "Whip ’em, Flora. Let’s 
hurry. They don't scare me.” 

Several "hacks” of primeval pattern had 
been imported into Pioneer, a small settlement 
built on a hill surrounded on three sides by 


heads of the team and sent them plunging into 
the sand-flat, where the day shift of the ^el- 
lowjacket stopped work for a moment, and 
cheered the women when they saw their badges. 

"But half of ’em’s Polacks an’ hain’t got a 
vote,” said Maw King. "It’s freezin’ fast 
down here, ain’t it?” 

The buckskins were breaking thin ice as 
they pushed forward into a cut whirl- 1 led to 
firmer land. The first building of Pioneer was 
a log saloon, and before it loafed many men, 
some with wind-roughened throats sheathed in 
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‘“NOW YOU MARCH ’BOUT YOUR BUSINESS, OR YOU’LL NEVER 
HAVE NO MORE TO 'TEND To! BEAT IT ! ’ " 


starched collars, smudged by fingers unaccus¬ 
tomed to such labor, and more in high boots 
and yellow mackinaws. All were engarrisoned 
with a plenitude of the whisky sold, and 
doubtless made, within. They began to hoot 
the Republican badges. The women drove on, 
uneasy but resolute. Seattle Street, on which 
the main structures faced, was so crowded that 
Flora, in dismay, turned into a quieter thor¬ 
oughfare; but when a block had been traversed, 
other bands of intoxicated ruffians appeared. 
The women shrank together in shocked couples 
at the hard language of these men. 

“Git to the hotel, Flora,” said Birdie; "we 
better all rally before we go to the polls.” 

Other frightened feminine voters were al¬ 
ready in the inadequate parlor of the 
Overland Hotel. Maw King sent a courier 
for her husband, feeling that he would 
not refuse escort to the booth; but the 
Kings had voted an hour before and gone 
roistering away. The abandoned Puckett 
had accompanied them. Birdie suddenly 
formed a resolution. She gathered a 
squad of determined voters who declared 
themselves willing to force through the 
yelling mobs. They moved fifty feet from 
the hotel, and then tearfully hurried to 
sanctuary, flushing at the frank person¬ 
alities of the Democrats. The women 
were all for Brandt, and against a 
ticket bearing Mormon names. “Vote 
the Democratic ticket. It means the 
full dinner-pail," said the banners which 
waved from hack and wagon, as, filled 
with rowdies, they made the circuit of 
the block. 

“Seems like the boys ain’t jokin’. 

Mis' King,” said the nervous wife of 


the hotel proprietor. “My Will 
says don’t you go to the polls. 
It’s a close ’lection, an’ they 
mean to keep Brandt from 
a-gittin’ a majority. I could 
cry, I’m that mad, ’cause I’d 
ought to voted early, like the 
men all done.” 

Freighters and prospectors, 
Nez Perce Indians, — better 
bred and gentler than their 
white companions,— and all the 
mingled riffraff brought into 
the country by a new gold 
strike in the Marshall Lake 
district twenty miles away, 
added their voices to the 
tumult. They fired their guns 
at intervals, playfully, of course, 
but persistently. One male 
holder of a franchise entered the hotel and 
harangued the women. 

"Yer on the wrong side, gals,” he roared; 
"this here’s a Dem’cratic year. Can’t trust 
yuh with no ballot, ’cause yuh'll do us dirt fur 
sure!” 

"Beast!” cried Birdie, forging through the 
murmuring ranks. “This is a free country!” 

“Come on out an’ vote fur Brandt, an’ fin' 
out how free 'tis!” he retorted. 

Birdie’s hand shot out. A ringing slap on 
his inflamed cheek followed. 

Enraged, he rushed at her. Some one 
screamed. Birdie herself, terrorized by his 
threatening eyes, cowered and paled. 

“Hit me, will yuh? I’ll teach yuh to-” 



••'IF —IF you’ll LEMME WALK BY YOU,’ SAID THE BOLD 
CHILD OF THE HILLS, WITH QUIVERING LIPS" 
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"You’ll teach nobody!" exclaimed a voice. 

He stopped, because a'tall blonde woman in 
a black-and-white-striped princess gown, a 
black pony jacket, and a yellow mushroom 
hat. had put a thirty-eight revolver into un¬ 
pleasant proximity with his square jaw. 

"So you’re the cowardly bully who’d keep 
these women from the rights that b’long to 
’em?” she demanded fiercely. “You an’ that 
bunch outside! Now you march ’bout your 
business, or you’ll never have no more to ’tend 
to! Beat it!” 

He choked forth some sort of answer. She 
waggled the weapon, and he fled. Then she 
addressed her amazed audience. 

" Ladies, ef you want the ballot, you got to 
go after it,” she said calmly. "I’m Miss 
Maude Montmorency, leadin’ lady of the 
N’Yawk Blondes, an’ we play here to-night. 

I was dozin’, an’ I heard the row. O’ course, 
you're Western an’ I’m from the East, but I’ll 
call our girls an' take you to the polls. Talk’s 
pretty cheap, you know, an' that’s all they’re 
doin’. Will you come?” 

She looked questioningly at Birdie. 

"If — if you’ll lemme walk by you,” said 
that bold child of the hills, with quivering lips. 

In orderly formation, two hundred women 
left the hotel, with Miss Montmorency and ten 
burlesque ladies of sturdy stature as marshals 
of the parade. Their daring gave courage to 
the oppressed Republicans. With eyes alight, 
and revolver poised for action, Maude Mont¬ 
morency pushed two men out of her path. 
Her staff, carrying umbrellas, pick-axes, and 
brooms hastily collected from odd corners of 


the hotel, menaced the enemy and warned* 
them to stand aside. Maw King, regaining 
her usual spirit, had snatched a coal-oil lamp, 
and this she swore to hurl at the first man who 
impeded her progress. The fleet of hacks es¬ 
sayed to break the ranks, until the driver of 
one, an elderly freighter in a mackinaw coat, v 
suddenly restrained his horses and announced * 
that he would run down the next person who 
molested the women. He became the rear¬ 
guard, enduring the gibes of his friends with 
grinning equanimity. 

The women voted, one by one. The old 
freighter, long whip in hand, cleared a space 
before the polling-place. 

"Pass ’em in,” said he to Maude Mont¬ 
morency. "You win me, hook, line, an’ 
sinker, ’cause you’re a nervy skirt.” 

At 11.30 p.m. the ranch-wagon, escorted by 
Paw King and his sons, bumpingly traversed 
the frozen road, and stopped on top of the 
first rise beyond Pioneer. They had seen the 
"New York Blondes’” performance. 

"What you pullin’ up fur?” shouted Paw 
sleepily. "More cheerin’ ’cause you licked us 
an’ carried the State?” 

Birdie jumped down and sped to a certain 
tree where, in the moonlight, a gaudy poster 
flapped. She carefully detached it. 

“I got it, maw,” she shrilled. “Ketch!” 

"This’ll hang by Susan B. Anthony’s pitcher 
in the front parlor,”, said Maw King, gazing at 
the robust forms of Maude Montmorency and 
her ten, "’cause she helped Idaho go Republi¬ 
can.” 
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The Wonders of 
Magnified Sound 

By Walter W. Griffith 

r T T HIS electric age seems to be productive of 
a new wonder even' day. In fact, we shall 
soon cease to marvel at anything, from very 
surfeit of surprises. Yet it is a succession of 
steps, one discovery leading directly and natu¬ 
rally to another. 

Electricity is benefiting mankind in so many 
directions and ways that there would appear 
to be no limit to its possibilities, and, certainly, 
in its capacity for transmitting sound is this 
peculiarly true. 

The development along the lines of tele¬ 
phony has produced nothing more interesting 
than the “ Acousticon.” With it, there is no 
need to speak directly into the transmitter, as 
it gathers the sound from the air for itself. 
For that matter there is no necessity for placing 
the receiver to the ear, although this is usually 
done. The speaker may be twenty feet from 
the transmitter, may speak in his natural voice, 
and be distinctly and clearly heard over the 
wire, at practically any distance. 

INSTALLED BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERN¬ 
MENT 

The Acousticon Transmitter was recently 
installed on Speaker Cannon’s desk in the 
Capitol at Washington, and speeches made in 
the House were distinctly heard in a distant 
room. It is now proposed to equip every office 


of the new Capitol buildings at present under 
construction with the Acousticon, which will 
enable the Senator or Congressman to listen to 
what is going on in the Senate or House, or, if 
desired, in the committee room, as conveniently 
as if he were actually present. 

All he will have to do is to insert a plug in 
one of several holes in a small box that is 
placed conveniently on his desk. If the hole is 
marked “House” the Congressman can hear 
what is going on on the floor of the legislative 
chamber, and his time may be utilized for other 
purposes until his actual presence on the floor 
of the legislative hall is required. 

This result is produced by a new invention, 
a most important detail of which is a highly 
sensitized microphone, which magnifies sound 
so greatly that the feeblest of sound waves are 
transmitted through wires to a considerable dis¬ 
tance, yet are distinctly audible at the other end 
throughout the room. 

A Congressman will also be able, by aid of 
the Acousticon, to dictate letters, instructions, 
etc., to his secretary at the Capitol, from the 
Annex, or any other point in Washington; this 
without the use of a telephone receiver—he 
may talk from his easy-chair or while walking 
about his room, just as successfully and satis¬ 
factorily. 

(The Saturday Evening Post of October 12, 
1907, contains an editorial article which fully 
describes the installation at Washington.) 

By aid of the Acousticon a New York busi¬ 
ness man could sit in his office and listen to 
the pleading of his attorney before the Chief 
Justice of the United States in Washington. 
Equally, telephone subscribers in Chicago 
could, as it were, “tap” the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York, and hear whatever 
opera was being performed. The “shut-ins,” 
those myriads of unfortunates, perpetually con¬ 
fined within doors by invalidism, could enjoy 
opera, concert, lecture, speech, or play, no mat¬ 
ter where taking place. 

It is not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that Dr. Parkliurst, speaking in his new and 
magnificent church, which has an Acousticon 
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equipment, may preach to an audience of one 
hundred thousand people, scattered from Maine 
to California. 

THE DEAF TO HEAR! 

This suggests one of the greatest benefits 
conferred by this remarkable invention, namely, 
that it makes the deaf to hear. It not only 
amplifies, or magnifies the sound 400 per cent., 
but it clarifies and accentuates the articula¬ 
tion. 

Hundreds of churches and public halls are 
now equipped with the Acousticon after thorough 
and practical tests, with the result that a deaf 
person sitting at the extreme rear is enabled to 
hear as well as those not so afflicted. The 
receiver is small and light in weight. It is 
held against the ear by a small head-piece, no 
more noticeable than a spectacle frame. 

The success achieved by the Acousticon in 
making the deaf hear messages sent over a 
telephone wire inspired the inventor to extend 
the idea, and apply it in a more general way. 
He succeeded, and now has a portable Acous¬ 
ticon, one which can be worn without incon¬ 
venience, and so arranged as to be much less 
noticeable than any of the usual ear-trumpets, 
speaking-tubes, etc., yet jar more effectual. 

There is the transmitter, or “gatherer of 
sound”—a small circular instrument, which 
can be made of any color to suit the costume; 
a neat receiver, or “ear-piece,” and a tiny bat¬ 
tery. The latter is easily carried in the pocket, 
and is therefore quite out of sight. By means 
of this portable Acousticon those who have not 
lost entirely the sensitiveness of the auditory 
nerve are not only able to hear, but by its con¬ 
stant use the stimulated action of the working 
parts of the ear in some instances restores the 
natural hearing. 

WHAT IT IS DOING 

It is bringing happiness to multitudes of deaf 
people throughout the world — some of them in 
the houses of royalty. It enables thousands of 
religious people to attend church and listen to 
the services, enjoying a privilege of which they 
have been deprived for perhaps many years. 
It opens the doors of theatres and of lecture 
halls to many who have heretofore found it use¬ 
less to enter them. It keeps corporation presi¬ 
dents at the head of the directors’ table, en¬ 
abling them to hear all that is said along the 
board, and it helps hundreds to make a liveli¬ 
hood in business, from which they would other¬ 
wise be debarred. Thousands of letters on file 
from men of highest prominence testify to all 
this and more. 


Great American newspapers like the New 
York Herald, the New York Sun, the New York 
World, the New York Times, the New 
York Journal, the Detroit Free Press, the 
Chicago Tribune, St. Louis Post, and the 
Scientific American, have contained editorial 
articles confirming the unfailing efficiency of 
the Acousticon. 

The failure of other devices for the deaf 
should not make one skeptical, because the 
Acousticon has always been sold after a 
thorough demonstration of its merits. 

It is the original electrical hearing device fully 
protected by United States Patents and its 
ability to magnify sound so greatly is the par¬ 
ticular feature which is completely covered by 
these Patents. 

So many people suffer from deafness, to 
whom news of possible relief must come as a 
renewal of hope, that we would suggest to-such 
that they address Mr. K. M. Turner, 823 
Browning Bldg., Broadway and 3 2d Street, 
New York, who will willingly send particulars. 

The home instrument is especially efficient,, 
for the reason that receivers of various grades 
are made, so that the condition of the respec¬ 
tive ear to which it is to be applied may be 
exactly suited. 

The Acousticon is very inconspicuous and 
probably will not impress any one, no matter 
how sensitive, as likely to attract undue atten¬ 
tion. Much greater notice is drawn to the deaf 
when the speaker, in order to be heard, has 
to shout; not to mention the annoyance of 
those who can hear what is being said only 
too well. — 

The deaf business man is perhaps more 
seriously handicapped than others, in this 
respect, as it is impossible, except in writing, to 
transact private matters privately. 

While the men interested in the Acousticon 
are not putting out the instrument on a chari¬ 
table basis, yet they express themselves as 
ready and willing to demonstrate its efficacy 
by permitting a thorough test of it in every 
way before it is considered as purchased. 
They claim and with truth, that one dissatisfied 
purchaser may do more harm than many times 
the profit on an instrument, and they therefore 
particularly request that where a few days’ use 
does not prove it entirely successful, it be re¬ 
turned. In view of this statement it would 
follow that they must have thorough faith in 
its merit, and the claims made for it by 
them; and, so long as they pursue this policy, 
they will doubtless enjoy the confidence of 
the public, especially those whom thfey 
serve. 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS' OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 

' All rights secured .” 


The World’s Best Aid to 
Gomplexional Beauty 


BEAUTY 

Prom a woman’s point of view, 
beauty is a quality that enables 
her to successfully appeal to the 
admiration of others—men and 
women. She never fully succeeds 
however, if she neglects her 
complexion, which is the real 
foundation and fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of beauty. And few things 
are so easy for a woman to achieve 
as this beauty of complexion. W ith 

Pears’ 


Soap 

it comes as naturally as the habit of 
washing the skin. There is an imme¬ 
diate freshening response when the 
skin feels the soft, smooth, emollient 
touch of this famed beauty soap. It 
is nature stimulating nature, every 
particle of Pears’ being pure and re¬ 
fining. The woman who daily uses 
Pears’ gets all the beauty into her 
complexion that she can desire. 


•9 
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Victrola 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 


See and hear the Victrola at the near¬ 
est Victor dealer’s. 


Write for complete catalogue of Viclrolas 
and over 3000 Victor Records. 


A new style Victrola 

Victrola XII, $125 


Only life itself 
can compare with 
the Victrola. 

It is the newest and greatest 
of all musical instruments. It 

marks the 
highest 
point of 

perfection ever reached in any 
musical instrument. Second 
only in importance to the inven¬ 
tion of the Victor itself 

The sounding-board con¬ 
struction within the instrument 
(an exclusive and patented 
Victrola feature) reflects and 
amplifies the tone-waves with 
wonderful effect. 


Victrola XVI 

Circassian walnut, $250 

Quartered oak, - $200 W Mahogany.$200 

Music made loud or soft by opening or (losing 

the small doors. Contains albums for ISO records and 
drawer for accessories. 

Other styles of the Victor from $10 up 
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Two Important Victor 
Announcements for October 

on sale September 28 th with the other new Records. 




Three New Records by 

Tetrazzini 

It is with pleasure that the Victor 
Company is able to announce three 
new records by this famous soprano, 
who soon returns to the Manhattan 
Opera Company for her third season. 

They are perfect reproductions 
of one of the most wonderful voices 
of our time. 


Twelve-inch size, $3 each— In Italian 

92067 Lucia di Lammermoor-Regnava nel silenzio — (Donizetti). 
92066 Ballo in Maschero— Sapcr vorreste — (Verdi). 

92069 La Sonnambula—Ah! non credea mirarti —( Bellini). 


SLEZAK 


The Victor Introduces 


Copy'; Foley 

TETRAZZINI 


S 1 e z a k 

to the American Public 

Four records by this celebrated 
tenor, who is a permanent member 
of the Royal Opera, Vienna, and who 
will soon appear with the M 
Opera Company. 

Ten-inch size, $1 each 

In German 

61201 Stuimne von Portici— 

Schlummer-licd — ( Auber). 

61202 CavaUeria Rusticana 
— Siciliana— ( M ascagni). 

61203 Lohengrin—Nun *ei 
bedankt. Leber Schwan! 

— (Wagner). 

61204 Romeo und Julia— Ach 
geh auf, moch erbleichen— 

(Gounod). 


Victor Talking Machine Co. Camden, N. J., u.s. a. 

Berliner Gramophone Co.. Montreal. Caoadian Distributors. 
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V 


-* 



CONSTANTINO 


The Great Spanish Tenor 
Sings exclusively for the Columbia 

10-inch Double-Disc Records - $1.50 
12'inch Double-Disc Records - $2.50 
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GRAFONOLA 

(DE LUXE; 

The one Incomparable <20 A A (with Regina attach- 
musical instrument. ment, $225.) 

The Grafonola marks an epoch in the evolution of 
the perfect musical instrument. 

By itsuse of Double-Disc talking-machine records, 
it is m reality a Graphophone—but a Graphophone of 
marvelous richness of tone, and entirely self-contained 
—without the horn or any other recognizable talking- 
machine feature. Its construction embodies entirely 
unique principles of sound-reproduction and of tone- 
projection. 

The added S25, in the $225 instrument, secures you 
a Regina equipment, including twelve Regina tune 
discs, that in a smaller casing is being placed in thou¬ 
sands of drawing-rooms at $100. The Regina Music- 
Box has its hosts of friends among lovers of music. 

Its combination with the Grafonola brings to the 
home everything that can be sung or spoken or played. 

There are “concealed-horn” talking-machines on 
the market already. If you will make just one com¬ 
parison you will own a Grafonola. 

You can make this comparison by stepping into any 
store where Columbia records are carried in stock— 
or you can do it fairly well by mail. We have an 
advance catalog ready for you. 

Double-Disc 

Records—65c. 


bvCti sides.' 


. Played on your own machine, no matter whether 
it s a Columbia or not. Columbia Double-Disc Rec¬ 
ords will give you better music and longer service 
than any other records, at any price. Get Columbia 
Double-Discs. Don’t take •no” for an answer. 
Send us 65c and we will send you a sample record, 
postage free, with a catalog. 

COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY. GEN’L 
Dept. DIO, Tribune Building, New York 
Manufacturers of Disc and Cylinder Graphophones—Double- 
Disc and I ((destructible Cylinder Records. 

Dealers in all principal cities. 

Headquarters for Canada — 40 Melinda St., Toronto, Ont. 
DEALERS WANTED—Exclusive selling rights given 
where we are not properly represented. 


THE COLUMBIA 

Grafonola 

DE LUXE $200 . 00 

(WITH REGINA ATTACHMENT $225.°°) 
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The Howard Watch 


A eroplane flying 

L imposes unforeseen 
and trying conditions on 
a watch. 

The Wright Brothers, at Le Mans, 
France, had most unsatisfactory ex¬ 
periences with all the watches they 
tried. They came back from Europe 
determined to buy Howards. 

The aeroplane vibrates with the 
throbbing of the engine. It tilts at all 
angles. Often it lands with a jolt 
that would ruin the balance wheel of 
many a watch. 

Orville Wright adopted the 
HOWARD for his record flights before 


the U. S. Government, at Fort 
Myer. 

The Howard upheld its sixty- 
seven years’ reputation as a practical 
timepiece. Its special hard-tempered 
balance beat true—even in the shock 
of a landing that threw the watch to 
the ground. The Howard adjust¬ 
ment proved itself permanent. 

There can now be no question 
that the Howard is the watch for 
the aviator. 

A Howard Watch is always worth what 
you pay for it. 

The price of each Howard Watch, from 
the 17-jewel in a fine gold-filled case (guar¬ 
anteed for 25 years) at $35.00; to the 23-jewel 
in a 14K. solid gold case at $150.00 — is fixed 
at the factory, and a printed price ticket 
attached. 



Drop us a postal card. Dept. B, and we will send you 
a HOWARD book of value to the watch buyer. 

E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY 

BOSTON, MASS. 


J 
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In The Public Service 



The President of the United States 
works for 80,000,000 people all the time. 

He needs rest and change to keep him 
fit for his work, and yet he cannot neglect 
his official duties, he must always be within 
reach. 


When Washington was president he 
rode his horse as far as Mount Vernon and 
kept in touch by messenger with the affairs 
of state. The President to-day has a wider 
range and can seek the cooling breezes of 
the New England coast. 


instead, not only to Washington but to any 
other point. 

The Bell system performs this service 
not only for the President, but for the whole 
public. 


The long distance telephone keeps him 
in constant communication with the capital 
and the nation. 

The railroad will carry him back to 
Washington in a day, but usually he need 
not make even this brief journey. The 
Bell telephone enables him to send his voice 


This system has been built up so grad¬ 
ually and extended so quietly that busy 
men hardly realize its magnitude or appreci¬ 
ate its full value. 

Forty thousand cities, towns and villages 
are connected by the Bell system, which 
serves all the people all the time. 


The Bell telephone has become the implement of a nation. 

It increases the sum total of human efficiency, and makes 
every hour of the day more valuable to busy men and women. 

The highest type of public service can be achieved only by one policy, one system, universal service. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 

Every “Bell Telephone is The Center of the System, 
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The way to be free from care in clothing is to be careful 
in the name that guides you. 

It's just as easy to get the utmost in style, in value, 
in exclusive fabric-quality as it is to remember the 
Kuppenheimer label—and insist upon it when you make 
your clothes-selection. 

Our new Fall and Winter styles are being shown by the better clothiers. 

T)he Moose of ECoppenlhenmer 

CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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Do you wish to see all the novel plaited flounce skirts, 
the most graceful designs in years, and the new coats with 
plaited sections to match the skirts, all very novelly trimmed 
—do you wish to see them all ? 

And the new dresses, returning this year to the classic 
Grecian Styles and the fashions of the 12th Century, beautiful 
in their long, height-giving, graceful lines. And the hats 
are decidedly new, in Gainsborough and Duchess effects, 
and there are new waists and splendid new ideas in Misses’ 
and Girls’ Suits and Coats and Dresses. 

We have spent over $250,000 in gathering all these 
new styles, in creating new designs and publishing the 
“ NATIONAL” Style Book. And now one copy of this book 
has been reserved for YOU and will be sent you entirely 
FREE, Postage Prepaid, if you will write for it today. 


NATIONAL 

XS* $10 to *40 


Made-to- 

Measure 


Suits 


Express Charges 
Prepaid 


Fall Style Book and Samples Free 


Do You Wish to See 
the New Fall Styles 


This Style Book will also show you nil the new “NATIONAL" 
Tailored Suits, all Madc-to-Measure, and perfect fit pnar- 
anteed. There are the new flounce skirts, and plaited skirts 
and coats, every new style and made in your own choice of all 
the new materials. There are oyer 450 new materials from 
which you may choose and samples will be sent you FREE, 
provided you ask for them. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 

"NATIONAL" Guarantee Tag—our signed guarantee— 
attached. This tag says that you may return any 
"NATIONAL" garment not satisfactory to you and we 
will refund your money and pay express charges both ways. 


The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage and postage 
to all parts of the world. 


In writing for your "NATIONAL" Style Book, be sure to state 
whether you wish samples for a Made-to-Measure Suit and give the 
colors you prefer. Samples are sent gladly, but only when asked for. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 
237 W. 24th St., New York 

Largest Ladies’ Outfitting 
Establishment in theWorld 
Mail Orders Only 
No Agents or Branches 
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H ERE’S the syrup for griddle cakes! 

Pure—wholesome—delicious. 

You can eat more Karo than any other sweet. 
You can eat more cakes—like them better 
and they will like you better. 

K&ro Qorn^Sy ruji 


Cat it on 

Griddle Cakes 
Hot Biscuit 
Waffles 


Use it for 

Ginger Bread 

Cookies 

Candy 


mV 

CORN SYRUP 


As a spread for bread, you can give the children all they want 
Karo is higher in food value and more easily digested than other syrups. 

*Send your name on a post card for Karo Cook Book 
—fifty pages including thirty perfect recipes for home candy¬ 
making—Fudge, Taffy, Caramels, Butter Scotch, and espe¬ 
cially “ Karo Sweet Divinity”—the book tells. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO.. Dept. H. New York 


MTO 


CORNSrRUP, 
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“You Remember 

I told you last week to quit coffee and give your heart a chance. 

“ Now you come for help again and admit you have continued 
the coffee habit. 

" Some persons (really a great many) are unpleasantly affected 
by eoffee, and in many cases the heart feels it. That smothering, 
sinking sensation is directly traceable to the drug— cafcine —found 
in coffee. 

"What’s the use sluggipg your heart which really is one of 
your most faithful and hard-working friends. 

“ Now suppose you wake up to the facts, quit coffee and get well. 
It’s easy if you have well-made 

POSTUM 

“ There’s a Reason ” 


POSTUM CEREAL CO., LTD., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Perfectly Delicious 

dollar a plate would not buy better tomato 
soup than Campbell’s. 

We use only full-grown red-ripe tomatoes, ripened on the vines— 
luscious, juicy perfect specimens. They are picked at sunrise—when 
cool and fresh; brought to us direct from the New Jersey gardens— 
right near our plant; washed five times in running water from artesian 
wells, and made into soup before noon. That’s the story of 


Tomato 

Soup 


We not only take out all the skin and seeds but we strain out every 
trace of the coarse indigestible core-fibre through our huge straining 
apparatus, built specially for this purpose, with a screen as fine as pin¬ 
points. There is no other way to do this important work so thoroughly. 

We use only the clear thick juice. And we retain all the fresh natural flavor 
and aroma. That is why Campbell's Tomato Soup comes steaming' to your table 
so fragrant and spicy; smooth as cream; and with the most delicious smacking 
relish you ever tasted. And you prepare it in three minutes. 

Try it for dinner today. There arc many dainty ways to serve it. Some of these are 
described in Campbell's Menu Book, of which we will gladly send you a copy free if you'll 
write for it. 

Try any of Campbell’s Soups. They arc all made with the same care; 
all of the same perfect quality. 

If not satisfied the grocer returns your motley. 

What better assurance could you ask? 

21 kinds 10c a can 


Tomato 
Vegetable 
Ox Tail 
Mock Turtle 
Chicken 


Celery 

Beef 

Julienne 

Asparagus 

Consomme 


Pea 

Bouillon 
Prlntanier 
Pepper Pot 

Chicken Gumbo (Okra) 


Poor little Mabel. 

Sent from the table, 
Finished the can 
And cried for the label. 


Mulligatawny 
Tomato-Okra 
Clam Chowder 
Clam Bouillon 
Mutton Broth 

Vermicelli Tomato 

Just add hot water , bring to a boil , and serve. 
Joseph Campbell Company, Camden N J 

Look for the red-and-white label 
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“We’re Glad it’s That.” 

For an hour Bobbie and Nan have been prowling around the kitchen, trying to 
discover what the dessert would b . To all their eager questioning mamma has only 
said, “ Wait and see.” Now they see and are happy. It will be 



The children love Jell-O for the same reason their elders do. 
eat. It is an especially beautiful dessert and is always delicious. 

There is another reason why women like it. A Jell-O dessert 
minute. 

Compared with the making of any other dessert, it is like play 
to make one of Jell-O. 

Seven fruit flavors and seven colors of Jell-O. 
Ten cents a package at all grocers’. 

Do not fail to write for the splendidly illustrated 
NEW JELL-O RECIPE BOOK, "Desserts ol the 
World.” 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 

Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


It is good to 
can be made in a 
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c. A QUAINT FIRESIDE CHAIR 
On Slender', Hepplewhite Lines 



HIS photographic half-tone is one of four-hundred and 

j 

fifty-one facsimiles in our catalogue-folio “Forefathers 
Furniture.” 


We have perhaps never reproduced a Winged-Chair that has sold so success¬ 
fully, because it is comfortable to so many different people and can be used 
with so many different kinds of Furniture, in so many different rooms. 

Tne frame is of solid Cuban mahogany, well and 
luxuriously upholstered. 

The width (over all) is 32 inches, the height (over 
all) is 48 inches. 



Price $28.75 F.O.B., New York. 


Our Catalogue 
“HYGIENIC BEDDING” 

Sent FREE On Request 


It pictures and describes all the famous Wanamaker 
Comfortable, Custom-Made Beddings — including our dainty 
Mattress at $ 15 . 00 , which is made of the whitest, purest 
and most resilient Elastic Cotton Felt in existence. 


We will send, (without charge, post-paid) a copy of the illustrated Wanamaker “ Guide 
Book,” which brings to your Library Table, the story of the great Wanamaker Stores, and 
tells all about our Mail Order Service. 


Also, those who have a room— or house — to decorate and furnish, and who will send us a rough 
sketch, or blue-print, will receive samples, color schemes, pictures of Furniture, suggestions and esti¬ 
mates, if they will address our " DECORATIVE ADVISORY BUREAU, Section E,"—no charge for this 
service. Send communications to the New York Store. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 

Philadelphia NEW YORK 


* 
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\% mm 

The Modern Dust Remover 
and Surface Polisher* 


Makes it Reflect like a Mirror 

Just a little Liquid Veneer on a piece of Cheese Cloth is 
the modern, sanitary, clean way to do your dusting. It is 
the way to keep your home bright, cheerful and healthy. 

Remember this: Liquid Veneer takes up and carries away 
all dust and germs, removes the “grime,” scratches and stains 
better than anything you have ever used. It leaves the surface 
bright and new. 

Requires no rubbing. A child can apply it. 

Dry cloths or dusters scratch polished surfaces and only 
scatter the dust and germs; they will not remove “grime.” Soap 
and water or a damp cloth deaden the gloss. 

Liquid Veneer improves the appearance of all polished 
wood, enameled or lacquered surfaces. 

Sold in All Stores, 25c, 50c and $1.00 Bottles 
We will send you a sample bottle and booklet prepaid if you write for it. 

BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 391 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Were you willing to pay $1.00 each, no skill on 
earth could make better cigarettes. 

For these are made from the cream of Turkish tobac¬ 
cos—the selected six per cent. 

And these tobaccos are blended, through infinite 
skill, to secure an ambrosial aroma. 


Egyptian Deities 

44 The Most Exquisite Cigarettes” 


All of the best cigarettes—and some of 
the worst—are made of Turkish tobacco. 

Some Turkish tobacco costs 4 cents per 
pound, and some costs $2.50, plus the 
duty. 

The very finest is grown on narrow 
collars of land, fertilized by mountain 
washings. 

We get the pick of the choicest leaves 
by sending men on horseback into every 
locality. 

Then these leaves are picked over, 


again and again, and all but a few are dis¬ 
carded. 

A man rarely picks out two pounds 
of leaves in a day, fit for Egyptian Deities. 

Then we blend the leaves from sixty 
bales—from a dozen localities—from two or 
three crops. It is thus that we get this 
exquisite, unvarying blend. 

It is folly for one, without these facili¬ 
ties, to claim to make such cigarettes. 

And the Sultan himself has never <• 
smoked a cigarette any better. 


10 for 25 cents. Cork Tips or Plain 

Every box of “EGYPTIAN DEITIES” bears the fac-simile signature of S. ANARGYROS 

Factory and Depot: New York City coKroiunos) 
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Gillette Safety Razor 


D O you suppose any man would be 1 — 
without a Gillette Safety Razor if he / W 
irj knew what it would do for him ? 

Perhaps you imagine that it will not do ll — 
the work for you that it does for others—your face is 
tender—your beard tough—or there is some special 
skill required. 

All a man needs is to try a Gillette. Three million men 
with all sorts of beards shave with a Gillette every morning— 
it is about the easiest thing they do. 

The time to buy a Gillette is now. 

It pays for itself in three months and it lasts a lifetime. 

The Gillette, illustrated herewith (actual size), is so compact 
that it can be carried in the pocket or slipped in the side of a 
traveling bag. It comes in gold, silver or gun metal—with 
handle and blade box to match. The blades are fine. 

Prices, $5.00 to $7.50. For sale everywhere. 

You should know Gillette Shaving Brush—bristles gripped 
in hard rubber: and Gillette Shaving Stick—a soap worthy of 
the Gillette Safety Razor. 

GILLETTE SALES CO 


Canadian Office 
43 St. Alexander St. 
Montreal 


New York. Times Bldg. 

Chicago. Stock Exchange Bldg. , _ .... „ 

London Office, 17 Hoi born Viaduct 509 Kimball Building. Boston 

Factories: Boston. Montreal. Lo'ndon, Berlin. Paris 
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Place Your Advertising Agent 


On His 


Don’t give him a contract for from one 
to three years. 

Don’t say, “For this period, all the ad¬ 
vertising I place is to be placed through 
you.” 

Make him fight to keep your business 
as hard as he fights to get it. 

And let the keeping or the getting be 
decided by comparative results. 


This policy will come like a bomb, we 
know, into the old-time agency camps. 

They will say, “How can agents sleep 
if their business becomes as unstable as 
that?” 

You don’t want them to sleep—that’s 
exactly the point. You want them to keep 
to the mark. 

Make an agent prove, when he solicits 
your business, that he can outsell the rest. 

And make him prove, so long as he 
keeps it, that no other concern can outsell 
him. 


What would be the result if advertisers 
in general adopted this sensible policy? 

It would simply be this: 

No smooth-tongued salesmen, no un¬ 
proved boasts, no showy ads would go. 

Soliciting expense would be largely 
wiped out. The cost of getting contracts 
signed would be spent on increasing a cli¬ 
ent’s results. 

That has been our policy long. 

For nearly ten years, our main expense 
has been our copy department. The head 
of it receives $1,000 per week. 


Mettle 

By years of seeking—by sifting hun¬ 
dreds of men—we have gathered around 
us the ablest corps of advertising men in 
America. 

Now we are ready to handle advertis¬ 
ing without any contract whatever. 

We are willing to meet all comers, and 
ready to abide by results. 

If any agent can sell more than we, on 
any account, he can have it. 

On the other hand, we claim entitle¬ 
ment to any account where we can outsell 
the rest. 


There is a way to prove an agent out 
before you make any commitment. 

There is a way to know—beyond any 
question—which agency can sell the most 
goods. 

There is a way to find out, by actual 
figures, if our able men can improve your 
results. 

There is a way to get more light than 
you ever have had on your advertising— 
light that may be worth a fortune. 

If you want to know it, please write us, 
and we will explain the way. 

Lord & Thomas 

Newspaper, Magazine and Outdoor 

ADVERTISING 

Second National Bank Building 
Fifth Ave. and Twenty-eighth St., New York 
Trade Bldg., 67 Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Address either office. They are eaually equipped- 

\ w 
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Think 


at a Roof 






Before you decide on any roofing, for any purpose, consider what that 
roof must stand. Consider the expansion and the contraction of alter¬ 
nating heat and cold. Think of the rotting rains of spring. Of the ice 
and the sliding snows that winter brings. Of the burning embers, that, 
in time of fire, it must withstand. Then send for our free book, which 
tells the very facts you want to know about all kinds of roofings. 


This free book tells about roofs of shingles, 
tin, tar, iron—of “prepared” and other 
roofings. 

It tells what we have learned in nearly twenty 
years of actual tests of these various roofings. 

It tells the first cost of each—and the after 
cost—it tells the advantages of each fairly, 
frankly, comprehensively. 

We gladly send this valuable book free, be¬ 
cause it tells about Ruberoid roofing, too. 

Since Ruberoid was invented, nearly twenty 
years ago, there have sprung up more than 300 
substitutes. 


It is this exclusive Ruberoid gum that we 
use which makes a Ruberoid roof so nearly fire¬ 
proof that a shovelful of burning coals thrown 
on the roof will not set it afire. 

A Ruberoid roof is practically a one-piece 
roof. For Ruberoid comes to you in yard wide 
rolls, the seams and laps of which are cemented 
together in one solid piece. 

You can easily lay a Ruberoid roof yourself. 
Or you can have it laid at small expense. No 
skilled labor is needed. The average cost of 
laying will run from twenty to eighty cents a 
hundred square feet—according to the roof. 

Ruberoid in Colors 


Beware Substitutes 


These substitutes have names which sound 
like Ruberoid. Before they are laid on roofs, 
they look like Ruberoid. 

Hut do not let these 
facts deceive you. 

No other maker can use 
Ruberoid gum. 

And it is this wonder¬ 
ful, flexible gum of ours 
which makes Ruberoid 
sun proof, moisture 
proof, heat proof, 
cold proof and weather 
proof. 


RUBEROID 

tREGISTEKKU IN D. S. PATENT OFFICE) 

Be sure to look for this registered trademark which 
is stamped every four feet on the under side of alt 
genuine Ruberoid. This is your protection against 
substitutes which many dealers brazenly sell as 
Ruberoid. Ruberoid is usually sold by but one 
dealer in a town. We will tell you the name of your 
Ruberoid dealer when you scud for our free book. 


Ruberoid also comes in attractive colors—Red, 
Green, Brown. These color roofings are made 
under our exclulively owned U. S. and foreign 
patents. The colors of Ruberoid roofing do not 
fade or wear away. For 
they are a part of the 
roofing — a permanent- 
color roofing, fine enough 
for the costliest home. 

To get the free book 
telling all about shingle, 
tin, tar, iron, Ruberoid 
and other roofings, simply 
address Dept. 12E The 
Standard Faint Company, 
100 William St. New York. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, Bound Brook, N. J. 

New York, Chicago. Kansas City. Boston. Philadelphia, Atlanta. Memphis. Denver. San Francisco. Montreal. London. Paris. Hamburg 
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TERPROOFE.D LINEN 


STYLE 

ECONOMY/ 


FIT 
COMFORT 


Never 

Wilts 


Never 

Frays 


The Litholin Waterproofed Linen Collar 

Same Style, Same Dull Finish You’ve Always Worn 

' I 'HAT’S the great charm about Litholin goods—no one notices any difference, except 
*■ that you look neat when other men’s linen is “under the weather,” or, “the worse 
for wear.” And so soon as you adopt “Litholin” you save daily. Nothing “shrinks 
in the wash,” but the bill. You cut that down and can bank the savings, hour 
collars and two pairs of cuffs, costing $ 2 . 00 , will carry you through the year. W hat 
you pay now is at least $ 16 . 00 . Figure it out—cost and washing. 

Collars 25c. Cuffs SOc. 

Genuine Litholin Goods are always sold from a Red box 

If not at your dealer’s, send, giving size, number wanted, with remittance, and we will mail, postpaid. 

Booklet of styles free on request. 

The Fiberloid Company, Dept. 17, 7 Waverly Place, New York 


RUNDEL 

AUTOMATIC STROPPER 

Keeps a Perfect Edge 
On Any Safety Blade 

A child can work it. Just push and pull the stropper up and 
down the strop. Blade is held at correct angle and reverses auto¬ 
matically—can’t cut the strop. Then you always have sharp 
blades without buying new ones. Very economical and con¬ 
venient—no safety razor complete without it. 

Sold on Approval By All Dealers 

Try one for 10 days. If you don’t wish to keep it. your money 
is promptly returned. Complete outfit consists of a Stropper, 
strongly built of brass and steel, nicely nickel plated, and with 
ruberoid finish handle; Three Blade Holders; and a 24-inch finest 
•miliiy Horsehide Strop. All is enclosed in a handsome case, 
ami sdls everywhere for $3.00. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
we will send the outfit prepaid. 

Rundel Automatic Stropper costs more than its imitations, but 
it is the only stropper adapted to all style blades: the only strop¬ 
per scientifically adjusted and controlled; the only stropper that 
automatically strops exactly ’’ like the barber"; the only strop¬ 
per that’s made right, works right, and will last for years. 

Free Book on Art of Correct Shaving 

Tell us the name of a dealer that sells razors, and we will send 
free ‘Hints For Shavers"—a valuable book just written by an 
expert barber. Rend for it to-day. 

RUNDEL MFG. CO., 186 M«n St., Rochester, N. Y. 

^ — 
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Garter Comfort 

is in exact ratio to the thin¬ 
ness of the clasp. The clasp 
on this garter is this >|< thin. 
The next thinnest one is 
this >H < ^ick. 

Garter Security 

lies in the grip. This garter’s 
grip tightens with every step; 
yet can’t wear or tear the sock 


Garter 

Economy 

At dealers, 
25c, or we 
send them 
prepaid 


Garter 

Popularity 

Worn last 
year on 

5,000,000 

legs 


Garter 

Service 


depends on 
the web— 
all our webs 
are lorv-'wcar 
tilk 


Garter 

Value 


is measured 
by the effect 
This garter 
keeps the 
sock imooth 


R) SUSPENDERS 


Fifty-odd styles, thousands of patterns, for all uses and all conditions of men — designed 
for shoulder ease, perfect trousers support, comfort in every motion. Most elastic 
web, surest stitching, strongest ends, untarnishable f;regilt mountings. At your dealers 
— 50 c—or we mail them direct on receipt of price—our guaranty band on every pair 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., T18 Market St., PHILADELPHIA 

MAKERS OF PIONEER BELTS 
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Guaranteed by 


In Beautiful Gift Boxes 
for the Holidays 

Exquisite designs in colors by 
Leon Moran. At your deal¬ 
ers, 50 cents, or we mail direct 
to any address with your pre¬ 
sentation card. State colors 
and weight desired. 

Write us to-day. 



John Holland Fountain Pen 


Writes 
smoothly 
because the fissured 
feed—an exclusive 
feature — assures even ink flow, 


THE JOHN HOLLAND GOLD PEN is the perfection of nearly 
seventy years of successful pen-making. Every John 
Holland Fountain Pen is fitted with this Gold Pen— 
recognized STANDARD the world over. Proved 
best by Time’s test. To be had in 
, , _ _ ... —n, ,, | | over 200 styles and in three types 

The Hold-Fast Cap, which costs 25 cents _ standardi self-inking 

extra, may be applied to any John Holland and sa f e ty _all 

Pen. Device holds pen fast to pocket and prevents demonstrated 

loss. Price • from $2 upwards. 

If your nearby dealer does not handle, write ns. 

We’ll gladly send Free Illustrated Catalog: G- 

THE JOHN HOLLAND GOLD PEN CO. 

Established 1841 Ciuciunati 
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“DREADNAUGHT” 

STYLE NO. 398 

The peculiarity of this “Iron Clad” sock is its 
great strength in heels and toes. It combines the 
comfort of a light weight summer sock with the 
wear of a heavy work sock. It is made in twelve 
beautiful colors as follows: 

Black, Light and Dark Tan, Emerald Green, 
Mode, Wine, Copenhagen Blue, Dark and Pearl 
Gray, Heliotrope, Navy Blue and Hunter Green. 

Such richness of color is rarely found in such 
inexpensive hose. Sold everywhere at $1.50 a 
box or 25 cents a pair. 

THIS GUARANTEE ON EVERY PAIR 

"We guarantee this pair to outulear any 
other make of the same weight and texture 
and to be free from defects. ” 


What You Get For 
Nothing 

is the 

added value in comfort and 
fit and durability given by 
our flawless fabric—the 
most elastic made 

in the 



Sp rlt ^Knitr 

Underwear 

If you had an extra skin, it 
would fit as these garments do. 

We make the machine that 
makes the goods. 

Go to the shops; examine; 
compare; and we do not fear 
your decision. 

BUT BE CERTAIN 




This 


RIBBED) Trade 
Mark 

GRADEMLUXE 

IDENTIFIES OUR GOODS 


Ask your dealer or send order direct to us 

stating sizes and colors desired. Our beautiful Oltr booklet tells you all about it. 

catalogue in colors will be sent on request. 

COOPER, WELLS & CO. Cooper Manufacturing Co. 

20D Vine Street ST. JOSEPH, MICH. BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 
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The Heart of the House 


Possibly you think we have something pretty to say 
about the baby. Well, no doubt there is much to 
be said in his behalf; but if there is anything that 
is rightly entitled to the honor of being called the 
“ Heart of the House,” it is the pump that gives 
the house its circulation of pure water. 

What the animal’s heart is to the creature’s life, 
such is the Rider-Ericsson Pump to the home in 
the suburbs: and its operation is as simple, as 
certain, as automatic as that of a healthy heart. 

“ It has done its work faithfully, without hitch or 
hindrance,” says one of our customers, in a happy 
summing up of the whole case. 

That is just what you want in the heart of your 
house, is it not ? 


Too much cannot be said of the importance 
— the vital importance — of the water supply in 
the country house. Practically every department 
of the household depends on it, from the supply 
for the morning bath to the feeding of the kitchen 
boiler and the watering of the thirsty garden and 
lawn. 

It is only fair to your household, as well as to 
yourself, to have a pump installed which will do 
its work unfailingly and with no cause for anxiety 
on your part. 

Having installed the Hot-Air Pump, you can 
dismiss this important factor from your careful 
calculations — and rest assured that the work will 
be well done. 


Be sure that the name 
you purchase. This name 


appears upon the pump 
protects you against 


BS-RIDER - .““'ERICSSON 

worthless imitations When so situated that you cannot personally inspect the pump before ordering, 
write to our nearest office (see list below) for the name of a reputable dealer in your locality, who will sell 
you only the genuine pump. Over 40,000 are in use throughout the world to-day. 


Write for Catalogue G, and ask for reduced price-list . 


Rider-Ericsson 
Engine Co. 


35 Warren Street 
230 Franklin Street 
40 Dearborn Street 
40 North 7 th Street 
234 West Craig Street 
22 Pitt Street 


New York 
Boston 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Montreal, P. 0 * 
Sydney, N. S. W. 


(Also builders of the,new “Reeco” Electric Pump.) 



HOT-AIR PUMP. 



LOOK FOR THE 
CAT’S PAW 
TRADEMARK 

when you buv rubber heels. CAT'S 
PAW Heels have a FRICTION PLUG that takes the 
wear off the rubber, prevents slipping on wet or 
muddy walks. An invaluable FEATURE OF 

CAT’S PAW 

Non-Slip Cushion 

Rubber Heels 

that makes them outwear leather heels and other 
rubber heels. Made of the newest, springiest, lightest 
weight and finest quality rubber. Try them 
and learn the real pleasure of walking. At all 
shoe stores. Put on by any cobbler. Price by 
mail, 35 c. Send outline of heel. 

FOSTER RUBBER CO. 



170 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Dept. C. P. 3 



This Side Sharpens 
a Razor 


It isn’t possible to keep 
a razor blade in good 
condition without 
occasional stropping. 


This Side 
Finishes 
The Edge 


Let us send you 
our free Cata¬ 
logue—it's full of 
valuable hints and 
suggestions for men 
who shave. 

If you have shaving 
difficulties, we’ll help 
you cure them. No 
trouble, no cost—just 
drop us a line and we're 
at your service. 

Torrey Strops are sold 
everywhere—50c, 75c, $1.00, 
$1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. 

Torrey’s Oll-Edgo Dressing 
keeps a strop soft and pliable. 
15c at dealers or by mail. 

Ask for Torrey Strops and 
Razors. Write for free catalog 
containing valuable informa¬ 
tion for men who shave. 

1. R. TORREY & CO., Dept. C 
Worcester, Mass. 
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There 
is but one 
Pro-phy-lac-tic ’ ’ 
Tooth Brush, but it is made 
with three kinds of handles. 

All three styles have the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic features: Graduated and ser¬ 
rated bristle tufts trimmed to clean 
between the teeth. Curved handle, 
tapered head, hole in handle and 
hook to hang it up by; identification 
symbols on handles to prevent your 
using another’s brush. 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Regular 
The original rigid handle, preferred by 
thousands of users. Three sizes and three i \ 
bristle textures. Adult’s 35 cts.; 
youth’s and child’s 25 cts. — -41 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Special 

Handle is of white resilient ma¬ 
terial which bends as the brush 
is used. Most users, especially 
those with sensitive gums, are 
satisfied with no other after once 
using it. Three sizes and three 
bristle textures. Prices, adult’s 
35c.; youth’s and child’s, 25c. 

Pro-phy-lac-tic De Luxe 

' Delicately colored transpar¬ 
ent handles — emerald, topaz 
or ruby as desired. Your 
“De Luxe” Pro-phy-lac-tic 
is readily identified by the 
color of the handle. Adult’s a -a 

size only. Price 40 cts. Imit.tioT. 

Alw,,. (old in the Yellow Be sure to ask for 

Box, auuriog the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 

cU anlin fM, Brush and see that you get it in 

Its yellow box. Interesting literature 
free on request. Any brush described sent 
postpaid by us on receipt of price if your dealer 
will not supply you. 

Florence Mfg. Co., 132 Pine St., Florence, Mau., U.S.A. 
Self Alalerj of Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth, Hair and Hand Brushes 
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THERE IS NO DOUBT—NO QUESTION 
ABOUT THE EFFICIENCY OF 


o mmmti 



SIZE OF 
FREE 
SAMPLE 





YOU CAN SEE AND FEEL IT WORK 

When you use ordinary “anti¬ 
septic” mouth washes, or ordiAl¬ 
ary household disinfectants and 
germicides you use them purely 
upon faith. You have no visible 
evidence of effectiveness. 

When you use DIOXOGEN, 
the Pure Peroxide of Hydro- 
you know it is effective, 
because you can 5ccand 
feel it work. You have 
actual immediate evi¬ 
dence of its worth. Your 
oust senses tell you of 
its activity. 

DIOXOGEN proves 
itself. It bubbles and 
foams the instant it is 
brought in contact with 
germs, germ poisons ami 
the harmful products of 
decay and decomposi¬ 
tion. The bubbling and 
foaming of DIOXOGEN 
are actual manifesta¬ 
tions of its germicidal 
and cleansing action. 
When DIOXOGEN 
foams and bubl les it is 
disinfecting; it is des¬ 
troying. disorganizing 
and cleaning out the 
bacteria and other 
disease-causing sub¬ 
stances. 

CAUTION 

Be sure you get real 
DIOXOGEN - the 
Pure Peroxide of 
Hydrogen. Some 
dealers, who have 
not investigated the 
comparative merits of different grades of peroxide, 
honestly think all peroxide of hydrogen is alike. 
If you just ask for “peroxide of hydrogen,” you 
may get an inferior grade; you may get “bleach¬ 
ing” peroxide; you may get weak and inefficient 
peroxide; you may get impure peroxide. By insist¬ 
ing on DIOXOGEN and by accepting DIOXOGEN 
only are you sure of getting pure peroxide of 
hydrogen of satisfactory strength and efficiency. 

A new booklet,"The Best Kind of Health Insurance.” de- 
cribcs and gives directions for using DIOXOGEN as 
a mouth wash; as a gargle; for wounds and burns’ 
for the complexion; after shaving; and ID other thf 

uses, any one of which may be of the greatest I nt 

importance to you. or some member cf / OAKLAND 
your family. A convenient simply of / r-r\ 

DIOXOGEN. ready for immediate CtltMICAL CO. 

use. is not only a toilet necessity "" 98 Front Street, 

butasafeguardandprotection New York 

against simple or serious Check one of fie following: 

ills. Use the attached I lujve never used Dtoxngr-n or ary 

couponorapostaland peroxide ofliydrogen. 1 would like to try 

send for booklet s' Di'- ogcn. 

af1 ,n n7 frinlbr.t- / ' 1 ;,m using * peroxide, but not Diaxngen. for 

ana.oz.iriaiDOi / personal use. I would like to compare Dioxogeu 
tie right now s' wiih the kind 1 am now using, 
before you 
forget 
it. 


I AH*. A POWERFUL 
ft , r ' SE P-nc and disinfectant 
,'^fRNAL,ND EXTERNAL^ 
k "°° 0 R 0 U 5 AND HARMLESS 

W*Kl. VM) ChEMICA' 1 ' 



NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


DRUGGIST’S NAME 
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Colonial 

Designs 


I N the selection 
of hardware 
trimmings for 
a Colonial 
house, harmony 
should prevail be¬ 
tween hardware 
and archi- 
The 
ioned 

knocker and door-latch here 
illustrated are splendid examples of the 
appropriateness and unusual excellence of 





Sargent’s 

ARTISTIC 

Hardware 

for homes of the Colonial type. 

The latch and cylinder lock 
also show how modern secur¬ 
ity and convenience can be 
combined with old-fashioned 
appearance. 

Besides nearly a score of 
Colonial patterns, Sargent's 
Hardware is made in designs 
to harmonize with all periods 
and schools of architecture— 
for interior and exterior. 

If you are building, get 

Sargent's Book of Designs 
Sent FREE 

Illustrates and describes nearly 
eighty varieties of hardware. 

The Colonial Book 

—also free—shows Cut Class Knobs, 
Door Handles, Door Knockers and other 
fittings adapted for a Colonial house. 
Write for the books to-day, addressing 
SARGENT & COMPANY. 159 Leonard St.. N. Y. 



Do Not Buy a Bed Until You Get the 
“Sanitaire” Price 

You owe it to yourself to get the benefit of the very low 
prices on our metal beds. 

Sanitaire Beds 

are all fn exclusive designs and are pnnrnnfeed for ten jeara. 

If the bed breaks or is not as represented, vre guarantee to 
repair free of charge or replace with a new bed free. 

Besides, you can sleep In it thirty nights. Try a Sanitalro 
Bed for thirty nights —your money back from us or our 
agent if you are not satisfied. 

Write us today for our new free catalogue. You really should 
have it to know the latest design for the least money. 

A sk about our Springs and Babies' Cribs 

Marion Iron & Brass Bed Company 
■llin Sanitaire Ave. t Marion, Indians 

l-t ormnehef u convenient points throughout the U. 8. for saving freight 



HILL’S HUSTLER 
ASH SIFTER 


THERE’S 


GOLD IN 


ASHES 


Do you realize 
what quantities of 
unburned coal you 
are constantly 
throwing away? 
Wasting good fuel is wasting money. 


sifts your entire week's ashes with a few turns 
of the crank. No dust—no dirt. No back¬ 
breaking work. Enclosed rotary sifter rolls out 
clean, unburned coal in scuttle. Fits wood or 
iron barrel. Lasts a life-time. Soon saves 
its cost in fuel. All dealers. 

Write to-day for Folder 78 
describing these sifters in full. 


HILL DRYER 


403 PARK 
AVENUE 



COMPANY 

WORCESTER 

MASS. 
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When Building 

or Altering 

Yon can Improve the character of the con¬ 
struction,reduce the ultimate cost and i ncrease 
the rental and property value of any building by 
plastering with 

Climax Wood Mortar 
on Sackett Plaster Board 

It wil 1 pay all those who are any way interested to write and lot 
ui explain why Climax Wood Mortar is far superior to the old 
style of lime mortar—why it is more economical, fire retarding, un¬ 
affected by heat or cold, costs less to apply and does not get out 

of repair. 



MARK 


"Climax Mortar” is ono of the ” 0 . R. P. Quality'* bran dr of 
plaster. It is made of pure Gypsum Rock and a finely cut wood f.bro. 
It is liglit in weight, dries quickly, easy to handle and apply. 

"Sackett Plaster Board” is a composition of alternate layers of 
felt paper and stucco. It is far better than lath—is a sound deadcncr 
—saves fuel—saves repairs and does away with lath stains. 

If yon want to know nil about the best, most reliable, most dur¬ 
able, most economical material for plastering, write us. 


Grand Rapids Plaster Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of 


Climax Wood Mortar Hercules Wall Plaster 

Superior Wood Fibre Plaster Gypsum Wall Plaster 

Sales Agents for Sackett Plaster Board. 

For salo by all dealers In Bulldors' Supollos. 




How To Save 
$5 to $40 

On Your Stove 

By Our Direct-From-Factory-To- 
You Selling Plan 

Write for our Catalog No.l73and 
compare our prices with others. 

That's all the proof you need. 

Thousands of our customers have 
written us there’s no better stove 
than the Kalamazoo, anywhere at 
any price. 

Our catalog tells you how to 
—how to know a good stove, 
credit plan makes paying easy, for 
all responsible persons. 

We make all kinds of stoves and ranges for all 
purposes. Select from our Catalog—buy direct from 
us—the manufacturers — for 

Cash or Credit 

360-days’ approval test. 
Freight prepaid. Safe deli¬ 
very guaranteed. 

Kalamazoo 
Stove Co., 

Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kai&mazos 

Direct to You 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 



PAINT TALKS No. 9— 
Advantages of Fall Painting 

The fall of the year offers several advantages as a 
painting time, First, and most important, surfaces 
are almost sure to be dry; there is no frost or inner 
moisture to work out after the paint is applied. 
There are no flies or gnats about to stick in the 
paint and mar the finished surface: there is less 
dust. Paint applied in the fall means protection 
against the penetrating w inter storms: it means less 
likelihood of finding rotted joints and opened fis¬ 
sures in the spring. 

Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil (tinted as de¬ 
sired) give a reliable winter coat to a building—an 
armor against the hardest attacks of the weather. 
White Lead and Linseed Oil paint does not crack 
open and scale otf. It stays on until gradually worn 
off—leaving an excellent surface for repainting. 

The Dutch Boy Pointer 
Trode-Mork Is Your 
Guarantee 

Buy of your local dealer if 
possible. If he hasn't it—do 
not accept something else 
—write our nearest office. 

NATIONAL LEAD 
COMPANY 

An office in each of the 
following cities: 

Now York. Boston, Buffalo, 

Cincinnati. Chicago, ^love- 
land, St. Louis, (John 1. 

Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadel¬ 
phia). (National Lead & Oil 
Co., Pittsburgh.) 


2 *^ 


Read 


about 


our 


House 


owners 


Painting: 


Outfit 


Painting Outfit 
Free 

We have prepared a 
little package ol things 
bearing on the subject 
of painting which we 
cill House-owners' 
Painting Outfit D. 

It includes: * 

1— Book of color 
schemes (state 
whether you wish . 
interior or exte¬ 
rior schemes). 

2 —Specifications 
for all kinds of 
painting. 

3— lnstrum ent 
for detecting 
adulteration b i n 
paint material, 
with directions 
for using it. 

Free on request to 
any reader who asks for 
House-owners' Paint¬ 
ing Outfit D. 
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Child’s Dress of Fine Lawn 

very pretty yoke of embroidery, lace insertion 
and lucks, skirt has insertion, fine tucks 
and lace trimmed ruffle; sizes 6 months to 
2 years. . $1.98 

Fall Fashions 

for Children 

from the most elaborate costume, to the simplest 
dress are among our new fall stocks of juvenile 
apparel, which include everything for the com¬ 
plete and stylish outfitting of children and infants. 

Write for Our 
Illustrated Catalogue 

which is larger and more complete and useful 
than ever. It lists everything that children 
wear in their waking or sleeping hours. Copy 
free, upon request. Our 

Mail Order Service 

is under the direction of experienced heads and 
house shoppers who personally select every 
article ordered by letter. Our broad guarantee 
allows the return of any unsatisfactory purchase, 
fbr exchange, or prompt refund of money. 
Address Dept. 5 

60=62 West 23d St. - - New York 




Half the money spent 
for chimneys would be 
saved if everybody 
bought Macbeth “Pearl 
Glass” lamp-chimneys. 

Because Macbeth 
lamp-chimneys never 
break from heat —they] 
will melt first. 

Then they’re hand¬ 
some—clear—crystalline—and give a 
lamp a well-bred look. 

Unless my name is on a 
chimney it is not a Macbeth. 

1 have a book which tells w 
chimney to get for any burner ma¬ 
lt is free. Address 

Macbeth, 


Reg. U. S. P»t Off. 


Cleanser and Mouth 
In One 


Polishes the teeth to dazzling whiteness, while its fra* 
grant antiseptic foam reaches every part of the mouth— 
neutralizing all tooth-destroying acids, preventing discolor¬ 
ation and decay. 


Strong’s Arnica Tooth Soap 

comes in a handy metal box—nothing to break 
or spill. A convenient cake that insures beauti¬ 
ful teeth, healthy gums and a sweet breath. 
At your druggist, 25 cents. 

■Strong’s Arnica Jelly 

Keeps Your Skin Smooth 

No need to endure the discomfort of sun¬ 
burn or winter chapping. Apply with finger 
tips, rub gently into pores. In collapsible 
metal tubes, 25 cents. 

NOTE:—If your druggist does not have these goods, 
send price to us. We xcill fonoard them prepaid. 

Guaranteed under the Food and Drug Act, June 30, 
1906. Serial No. 1612. [3] 

C. H. STRONG & CO.. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 

































Apologies: 

Two back advertising pages are missing from the hard copy 
used to produce our digital edition of this issue. 


Advertising page 47 should appear here. 



Advertising page 48 should appear here. 
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Perfection of 
Style and Service 


A 4-Passenpcr Coupe, with removable top, which may be replaced 
with leather Victoria or buegy top Exido, Waverley or National 
Batteries. Choice of solid or pneumatic tires. Price. $2,250. 


in an Electric 


Why Pay More 
Vhen the Waverley Satisfies These? 


Here are some of the present owners of 
averley Electric Carriages. Cost was 
bt a consideration with these people when 
ey made their selection. Yet they pre- 
the Waverley Electrics to other 
ctric vehicles selling up to $3,000. 

.Irs. Lucy Carnegie, sister-in-law of Andrew 
rnegie. Mrs. Carnegie has purchased 12 for 
jinter Island, Fernandina, Fla., the winter resort 
'" the Carnegies. 

John - B. Herreshoff, the famous yacht designer. 
JThree Waverleys have been purchased by the Herres- 

hotT family. 

Representative James Tawney, Chairman of 
House Appropriation Committee. 


An electric vehicle must be right in all points 
to satisfy men like Edison, Herreshoff and 
Berliner. 

The Waverley is made in the largest electric 
carriage factory in the world. No other factory- has 
such facilities. That is why we can turn out the 
highest grade of cars at the lowest prices. 

The design for its beautiful body is copyrighted. 
Choice is given of Majestic Blue, Waverley Maroon 
or Brewster Green, with upholstery to match. 

The new Waverley driving system is enclosed in 
a dust-proof case, which prevents noise and keeps 
the dust out. No other system attached wholly to 
bod)- is completely enclosed. The motor is suspended 
from the bod)- between springs. 

The Waverley positively cannot be started except 
on low speed. The handle must first be moved 
to off position. The Waverley never jumps. 


Attorney General Charles J. Bonaparte. 
Has purchased two Waverleys. 

Secretary of the Navy George L. von Meyer. 

William E. Horlick, Racine, head of the Horlick 

plaited Milk Co. 

Dr. Frank Billings, Chicago’s most famous 

physician. 

War Department, U. S. Government. 

Emil Berliner, the noted electrical engineer of 

Washington. 

Thomas A. Edison. 


This is also the electric with the Waverley Patent 
Drop Sill (design patented). This drop sill brings 
the step so low that it is even with many curbs, and 
not more than 8 inches above any. From the step 
to the inside is only 11 inches. 

The Waverley is just the right weight for the 
greatest efficiency — neither too light nor too heavy. 

Not a particle of material goes into a Waverley 
until it is approved bv our inspection force of 16 
experts. The finest woods are selected by our master 
lumberman and seasoned three years. The painting 
of each carriage takes 12 weeks and includes 16 coats 
and 28 operations. 


Send today for our Beautiful Art Catalog No. M-l, showing Waverley 1910 
(12) Models. The book will be mailed to you free by return mail. Address 


THE WAVERLEY COMPANY, 147 South East Street, INDIANAPOLIS, HMD. 
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The "AJAX” for Town* a 
Citit* and Volunteer Fire 
Department* 


flooding the premises in order to extinguish a fire. 


Have “Your Own Fire 
Department on Your 
Own Premises” 

EXTINGUISH a fire within a few 
^ moments of the start; without 
the usual water damage; and with¬ 
out the loss of valuable time in 
waiting for the arrival of your 
City Fire Department. 

This you can do if you have ade¬ 
quate fire apparatus at hand for imme- 
diate use. Apparatus which docs not require 


FIRE FIGHTING 
EFFICIENCY 
EQUAL TO 
9QDD PAILS OF 
WATER 


A small sum will 
enable you to have 
“Your Own Fire De¬ 
partment on Your Own 
remises." Will enable 
you to purchase a powerful 
fire • fighting machine which 
instantly throws a CHEMICAL 
solution 80 feet with an effici¬ 
ency equivalent to thousands of 


pails of water. 


The Ajax Chemical Fire Engine 


for Towns, Mills, Factories, Country 


Public Institutions, Stores, Etc. 


As ytvi know, m arly every large Fire Deparl 
in the Country has been using Chemical Fire 
gines for many years. 40 to *J0 per cent, of i 
fires are extinguished by them. (Official statis¬ 
tics by Cities in our catalogue). We now manu¬ 
facture the AJAX Chemical Fire Engine for 
private use at buildings and plants of all 
kinds, and these machines nre just like 
City Department machines, except that 
they are mounted on a small frame so 
they can be wheeled through narro 
aisles, doorways, paths, etc. Has 
about M the capacity of a Cits* Fire 
Department Chemical Engine, 
and will therefore extinguish 
nearly as large a fire—yet the 
cost of the private machine 
is only a very small frac¬ 
tion of the cost of the 
City Department 
machines. 


Name .... 
Address.. 


The "AJAX” lo, Facloriea 
and private ute of .11 kind# 


AJAX 


Whether your premises are located in a large 
ity or a small Town, you should have one of 
our private machines (shown in upper corner) on 
and for instant use. 

And if you are located in a small Town, with 
- or no fire protection, you should recommend to 
your Town Council that they order one of our Town 
machines (shown in lower corner) for use throughout the 
Town, in addition to the private machine you should have 
i your own premises. 

As the AJAX throws a powerful 
chemical stream about 8o feet, it will 
readily extinguish fires of oil, tar, 

>aint, celluloid, alcohol, turpentine, 
on which water has little or no 
effect; it is operated instantly by one 
man; requires no attention when not in 
use; and Costs practically nothing to 
maintain. Among the purchasers of the 
AJAX are the Standard Oil Co., U.S. Steel 
Corporation, United States Government, 

Mexican Government, etc. 

Free Trial Offer: 

Wc prepay freight charges and allow 30 days 
approval. If machine is not entirely satisfactory, 
you may return it at our expense. This gives you 
an opportunity to build a big test fir.—as hie as 
you like—and note how easily, quickly, and ef¬ 
fectively the AJAX will extinguish same. 

Write us a note, or fill in and mail us the coupon 
below, and we will send you complete descriptive 
pamphlet, price and particulars as to our free trial 
offer. Write ticnv before you forget it. 


97 N Liberty St. 
NEV/ YORK CITY 


AJAX FIRE ENGINE WORKS 

Ajax Fire Engine Work*, 97 N Liberty Street, New York 

Send the undersigned your pamphlet giving full facts re garding the 
Chemical Fire Engine, and quote price and free trial offer. 
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LECTRIC Light properly 
controlled and used in con¬ 
nection with the bath, has 
a tonic effect on the body 
similar to that of an open air sun 
bath, and more invigorating than 
a Turkish bath. Both in Europe 
and America Electric Light Baths 
are now provided in many residences 
of the better class. 

We have perfected and now offer an 
Electric Light Cabinet which has 
been approved by the highest au¬ 
thorities on hydro-therapeutics. It 
can be installed in any bathroom 
wired for ordinary electric current 
and occupies a space only43" by 49". 

Detaled description of this equipment, (also 
hot air and vapor cabinets) sent on request. 

jn n ■■■■■■■m i nmim m'mat 


W E make every fixture for 
modern bathroom equipment 
in Imperial and Vitreous Solid 
Porcelain and Enamelled .Iron of 
the highest type. 

“Modern Plumbing” 

is a helpful booklet for those planning new 
bathrooms or remodeling old ones. It shows 14 
model interiors ranging in cost from $85 to 
§3000. Full descriptions with price of each fix¬ 
ture. Hints on harmonious tiling and decoration. 
Will be sent free for 4 cents to cover postage. 

The J. L. Mott Iron Works 

1828—OVER SO YEARS OF SUPREMACY—1909 

Fifth Ave. and 17th St., - New York City 

BRANCHES 

Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, Washington, St. Louis, New Orleans, San 
Francisco, San Antonio, Atlanta, Seattle and Indianapolis 
CANADA: 83 Bleury Street, Montreal 


mwmwww tfnfnnra m>h>h>h>hih>h>hwhI 




OTIS PLUMB 
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**See the shadow the book 
throws across my waist? Jt s 
tike the shadow caused by the 
metal burner or rank of your 
light—with this did/e rente, ! < an 
take away the book and net direct, 
shadowless tight. See the joint* 


MORE 

LIGHT 

For Less Money 


T O light your home 
with The Angle 
Lamp is to get the 
combined effect of a 
gas chandelier and a 
good table lamp. 
Every part of the room 
is brightly and evenly lighted. But the best 
light—the full power of the flame’s brilliant undt r- 
surface —is thrown directly upon your book or table. 
If you want to know what reading-comfort really 
means try an Angle Lamp just once. And yet 

THE ANGLE LAMP 

is the cheapest form of artificial lighting—fully % cheaper 
than even the ordinary lamp. The explanation is— New 
Methods. The Angle Lamp is totally different from the 
old style lamp and except for requiring occasional filling 
(a two minute once-a-week job) is practically as convenient as gas. It is 
lighted and extinguished like gas. and, like gas, may be burned at full height 
or turned low without smoke or odor. “It has saved 20 times its cost in oil, 
■burners, chimneys and cuss words” says one user. “Worth all the gas or 
gasoline systems evermade,” writes another. It will delight you as it has them 
and thousands of other particular people. 

Write for Free Catalogue D listing 32 varieties from $2.00 op. Let ns show yon how to 
Save Vi your present lighting cost aod get a better, more convenient light. 

ANGLE MFG. CO., 159*161 West 24th Street, New York 



MOTOR CARS 


The four -cylinder cars which have so firmly established the fame of the 
Pennsylvania name will he continued with minor refinements. A luxurious 
seven-passenger car, equipped with Quinhy hody, has heen added to the group. 


The phenomenal success which has attended our large six-cylinder car has 
caused us to continue it unchanged. It can now he obtained fitted with toy 
tonneaus or seven-passenger hody. 

In the essential qualifications of dependability, power, speed and silence. 
Pennsylvania cars are unsurpassed. They are constructed of the finest materials 
obtainable in the world s market, and are most luxurious in their appointments. 


PENNSYLVANIA AUTO MOTOR CO., Bryn Mawr, 

J. M. QUINBY & CO., Distributors for New York, Philadelphia and Northern New Jersey 
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T HE Automatic Windshield is always ready and always 
works. You use it every day in the year. 

You can raise or lower it in a “jiffy” with little more 
effort than in looking at your watch. Two lingers of your left 
hand are enough — no need to take your right hand from the 
steering wheel—no slowing up, no fussing with screws or nuts. 

When you approach a cloud of dust, throw up the shield— 
when you have passed, let it down. If wind or cold bother you, 
put up the shield—when you want more air, down it goes again. 
All done with perfect ease. 

The Automatic Windshield is light, hand¬ 
some, noiseless, durable, convenient, and can be 
attached to any car. Made in the very best man¬ 
ner of French plate glass and brass tubing, oper¬ 
ated by phosphor-bronze springs and protected 
by rubber bumpers. 

The Name — Automatic—is on every Automatic Windshield. If your dealer will not supply 
you we will ship direct on receipt of price , 40-inch $25; 44-inch $27.50. 

Illustrated descriptive booklet mailed on request. 

United Manufacturers Broadway and 76th St New York 


No Wind 

No Delay 

No Dust 

No Rattle 

No Goggles 

No Repairs 
— 


Up or Down 
Instantly 

Two fingers will do it. 
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Correct Styles in c 


The Stetson styles for Fall are ready now. Each 
shoe is a Fall-Style masterpiece. To produce 
the superlative footwear shown in these 
newer Stetson styles demands the utmost 
proficiency in every department of 
shoemaking. 


It requires the best material money 
can buy; the work of skillful 
hands, through every pro¬ 
cess of the making; the 
best thought of ex¬ 
pert minds; and 
then the Stet 
son test. 


Unless 
every shoe 
answers in the 
highest degree 
every Stetson re¬ 
quirement of com¬ 
fort, style and fit, it does not 
go into the box. The quality 
needs no testing. 

Stetson Fall Styles can be seen 
only at shoe stores displaying the 
RED DIAMOND SIGN, and 


THE RED DIAMOND TRADE MARK 



there never was footwear better j 
worth the seeing. J 

The STETSON SHOE COMPANY 

DEPT. A 

SOUTH WEYMOUTH. - - MASS. 


APPEARS ON EVERY STETSON SHOE 


New York Shop, 


7 Cortlandt Street 



Winslow’s Skates stay sharp longest 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFC. CO. 

WORCESTER, MASS.. U. S. A. 

64-86 Chambers St . New York 6 Lohg Lake, E. C , Lohooh 


5 
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T HE cement that makes concrete construction successful must be 
of good quality. Only a small part of a concrete house is 
cement — from one-eighth to one-fourth—but that part can make 
or mar the success of all. 

Concrete construction has proved itself the greatest building 
material yet evolved, but its success always depends upon the 
quality of cement used. 

“Atlas’’ is the name of a brand of cement that is pure, uniform 
and of great binding power. The United States Government bought 
4,500,(XX) barrels for the Panama Canal, the largest order ever given. 
This order, however, does not tax the capacity of the Atlas plants. 

Before you decide upon your house, before you build at all, send to us for 

. 1 “Concrete Country Residences” (Postage 25 cents) 
two DOOKS . •• Concrete Cottages" (Sent Free) 

nth R . j "Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction” (Postage 10 cents) ,, 

utner a | "Concrete Construction about the Home and on the Farm” (Sent free) 

These will prove to you that concrete made with Atlas Cement is the 
best building material and that no other material lends itself so readily to 
so many artistic kinds of building. 

IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU WITH ATLAS, WRITE TO 

THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO., DEPT. 56 30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 
Largest output of any cement company in the world. Over 50,000 barrels per day. 

ERNEST AREND 
ARCHITECT 
ASBLRY PARK, N. J 
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The idea of purchasing commercial stationery by 
comparison is not new, but the opportunity of accurately 
judging and selecting the best papers originated with the 
introduction of 


This shows full size letterheads on the Parchment, 
Linen and Telaman finishes, printed, stamped and litho¬ 
graphed. It shows full size blank sheets for thorough test, 
comparison and demonstration. 

It shows by a&ual example that STRATHMORE PARCHMENT is 
the finest Bond paper for commercial stationery of all kinds. Not on account of 
one or two features, but every feature, color, strength, finish, formation, texture, 
snap, crackle, appearance, beauty, dignity and adaptability. It’s the paper for the 
business man who cares what kind of an impression he makes. 

“The proof of the pudding is the testing—" therefore, ask the man who 
furnishes your stationery to show you the STRATHMORE PARCHMENT 
Test Book, or we will be glad to send it to business men. 


“STRATHMORE QUALITY" COVER PAPERS 

For your business literature —catalogs, booklets papers of this character. Your printer will show 
and folders, “ Strathmore Quality ” Book and you samples or we'll be glad to send them direct 
Cover Papers are far in advance of any other on request. 


MITT1NEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 

The “Strathmore Qjjality” Mills 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS.. U.S.A. 
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t'Uust ration /rout our new Style Boo*: 


Plymouth Furs 

(Trade Mark ) 

In selecting Furs, you eliminate all uncertainty when you buy of The Plymouth Fur 
Company. The prestige and character of The Plymouth Fur Company and its location in 
America’s Greatest Fur Market, assures you high grade furs. You get perfect pelts of rich, 
lustrous, natural fur, careful workmanship, newest styles, exquisite quality, reliable grades — 
all at reasonable prices, ranging from $5 to £5000. 

Our New Style Book “T” sent free on request 

This year’s Style Book is handsomer, larger and more complete than any we have ever 
issued. Advanced styles are shown in garments and neckpieces, suitable for all occasions. 
After you examine our Style Book you will readily see how you can get a larger assortment, 
(ireater satisfaction and obtain better values by dealing with The Plymouth Fur Company. 

Furs of all descriptions for Men, Women and Children. We have facili¬ 
ties for tanning, curing and making up neckpieces and garments from cus¬ 
tomer’s pelts , We also repair and renovate furs at reasonable prices. 

The Plymouth Fur Company, 

Dept. T. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Madam , you need never 
sweep nor dust again 

Rugs and carpets are cleaned on the door , and the fur¬ 
niture is not disturbed. 

A Free Trial 

of the Duntley Pneumatic Cleaner in your own home will con¬ 
vince you that it will do the work ten times quicker, ten 
times easier and ten times better. Think what it will mean 
to you—day in and day out—to have your entire home spotlessly 
clean and sweet, purged of the disease germs that swarm in 
the dust. Not just twice a year, but every day —all the time. 

And I am willing to prove all this to you at my own expense. 
1 will send you a cleaner for a free trial in your own home, no 
matter where you live. You may use it and test it severely. 
It will speak for itself. I am not afraid to send the Duntley 
Pneumatic Cleaner a thousand miles away and let it tell its 
own story. I am willing to do even more. Keep it after you 
have tried it, and I will give you a year in which to pay for 
it— a whole year to prove its merit. 

Fill out the coupon below, and let me send you our booklet 
on scientific housecleaning. 

A Business of Your Own With 

Duntley 

Pneumatic Cleaners 

On the Pay-from-Profit Plan 

To those who wish to earn $5 a day and upwards, by clean¬ 
ing for others and taking orders for Duntley Cleaners, we offer 
a fine and permanent arrangement. By this plan you have 
three separate ways of making money easily and quickly — 
by cleaning for profit—by renting—and by selling Duntley 
Cleaners to those who will want to buy after you have done 
work for them. To prove what you can do, we send you the 
machine, instruct you in its use, advertise you and put you in 
business. Before you invest a cent you get the free use of the 
machine and actually begin making money. 

You therefore take no possible risk. Fill in the coupon below 
— right now, before you forget—and let me tell you all about it. 

J. W. Duntley, President, 411 Harvester Building, Chicago. 

-- Cut on this line and mai l coupon at once _ 

Duntley Mfg. Co.. 4 11 Harvester Building, Chicago. 

Send me catalogue of Duntley Pneumatic Cleaners for 
.household use, or.pay-from-profit plan. 


Name . 

Address .. ...... 

Town . .. State . 

Mark X before the use in which you are interested. 



Moving Pictures 
In Your Own Home 

The Ikonograph shows the same flashing, throbbing, 
life-like pictures right in your own home that you see tn 
the big theatres. It furnishes the most wonderful enter¬ 
tainment and enjoyment of the times, really bringing 
the world to your door—instructive, interesting. It is a 
genuine practical moving picture machine—non-ex¬ 
plosive—safe—sure—works just like the big machines. 
The price is so low anyone can afford it. 

Pay On Easy Payments 

A small payment down and the balance weekly or 
monthly will please us. Is not this fair? 

You Risk Nothing. You don't pay a cent unless 
you want the Ikonograph. Then, by our plan you 
will never notice the small payments, or you can 
Pay From Profits made giving moving picture 
shows. Your friends and townspeople will be delighted. 
Fortunes are made in this way. The Ikonograph gives 
you the start and our film exchange enables you to 
always have new and popular subjects at a very low cost. 
Our Literature tells about our plan, machines and 
films. It's free. Write today. 

Home Merchandise Co., 

120 McClurg Bldg., Chicago, III. 


LET US SEND 
YOU THIS CHEST 


15 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE! 



COLONIAL TREASURE CHEST f ’st'Ye. 

Elegant, pl.iin, substantial, this chest Is a positive house- 
hold necessity, absolutely protecting clothing from moths. 

dust and damp. Built of fragrant Southern Mountain-grown Red Cedar, 
heavily bound with hand-forged, hammered hardware made specially for 
these chests. Ideal wedding, birthday and Xmas gifts. Sent free on approval 
direct from factory, freight prepaid both ways if unsatisfactory Write at 
once for beautifully illustrated catalog of various styles, sizes and prices. 

PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO.. Dept 95 STATESVILLE. H. C. 


Buy Direct From the Factory 

Save 1-2. Get Better Furniture 

Every vital joint of our furniture is 
mortised and tenoned, and "pinned”; 
the way Our Fathers builded. All 
solid "quartered oak" and solid brass 
hardware. 

Shipped unstained in sections, or 
finished ready for your home. 

Write for catalog of some 60 pieces 
_ of Arts and Crafts furniture. 

Desk N’o so?. Top 22x38 in. tf>o 7c 
Direct to you q>0. / O 

The Kunkle Furniture Mfg. Co. - - Mackinaw, 111- 
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The PRIZE Edition 

of 


“New York’s Leading 
Fashion Catalogue” 


NOW READY 


A Copy is FREE 

Wrile for it To-day 


This 124-Page 
Book 

is indispens¬ 
able to any 
woman who 
desires to 
dress in lat- 
e s t New 
York Fash- 
ion at eco* 
n o in i c a I 
prices. 

No other 
Fashion 
Book is so 
complete — 
so authorita¬ 
tive o r s o 
valuable as 
this Prize 
Edition. 


This 

illustration is 

A Sample 

of the 

Styles and 
Values 


shown on every 
page of this Fash- 
ion Catalogue. 


Waist No. F- 515, $2.98 Express Prepaid 

In fine Brussels net, white or ecru, made over a China silk lining. A 
particularly effective waist of charming design, the beauty of which is 
greatly enhanced bv the use of panels of heavy floral embroidery com¬ 
bined with medallions of Point de Vcnise lace and Venise insertion. 
The rounded panel in front is outlined by fancy lace edging. 

Waist is finished with Valenciennes lace, which is used on the sleeves, 
down front and on the collar. The back is pleated and closes invisibly. 
Sizes 3ii to 44 Bust. 

French Voile Skirt, No. F-373, $8.75 

Made of finest quality French voile, in bla-'k only. This model is one 
•he latest long waisted effects, and is made with a deep yoke which 
fits the figure snugly to a little below the hips and arranged below in side 
pleats all around. The yoke is piped with satin and is handsomely 
adorned with Bonnaz embroidery, the front panel being richly embroid¬ 
ered to match. Sizes 22 to 30 in. waist and 37 to 43 in. front length. 
Price without Drop Skirt, • • ■ $ 8.75 f E*pre«« 

Price with black Taffeta Silk Drop Skirt, $11.75 t Prepaid 

Unmatched anywhere for one-half more. 

Write TO-DAY for FREE copy of Prize Edition 
Address Dept. F 


"STREET! SEW YORK. 

FOUNDED 1865- 



Society Brand Clothes 

make you feel young, look 
young and act young. Per¬ 
manent crease (patented) in 
all trousers. Sold through the 
better clothiers. Made in Chicago by 
Alfred Decker & Cohn 
WRITE FOR FALL 1909 FASHION PANELS 

§acfrttj Bran it 
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RESTAND 

PEACE 

Fall upon distracted 
households when 
Cuticura enters. 

All that the fondest of 
mothers desires for the 
alleviation of her skin- 
tortured and disfigured 
infant is to be found in 
warm baths with 

CUTICURA 

SOAP 

And gentle anointings 
with Cuticura Ointment. 




If you want the utmost value for 
your clothing money, you need 
these books. Ask for one or both 
of them NOW ; they show the new 
fall styles and fabrics you want to 
wear. They quote prices you’ll 
be glad to pay; prices based on 
labor and material plus one profit. 
We guarantee our clothing because 
we make it. 

SEARS. ROEBUCKchicmo 


MEN’S MADE 
TO ORDER 
CLOTHING 

Ask for Sample Book 
No. 81 

Over 125 cloth sam¬ 
ples, beautiful fashion 
plates illustrating 
about 40 styles in sack, 
frock and dress suits; 
trousers, vests and 
overcoats, any of which 
we make to your 
special order aud 
measurements. 

Suits, $8.00 to 
$27.50. 

Overcoats, $10.75 to 
$22.50. 

Fancy Vests, $3.00 
to $3.75. 

Pants, $5.00 to 
$5.50. 

New w e a v es and 
shadings, fancy 
patterns aud dress 
suit fabrics. 


Ask for Sample Book 
No. 89 


Over 100 cloth sam¬ 
ples; fashion plates 
s h o w i u g about 30 
styles of suits, over¬ 
coats and pants; busi¬ 
ness and dress styles to 
suit every taste. 


Suits, from $5.00 
upward to $19.00. 


Winter Overcoats, 
$4.50 to $18.50. 


Rainproof Over¬ 
coats, $6.00 to 
$16.00. 


Pan ts. $1.25 to$5.00. 


Plain and fancy 
weaves, dress suit fab¬ 
rics, corduroys. 


MEN’S READY 
TO WEAR 
CLOTHING 
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Madam, Please Read 

This Label 



Note that it says “ Leaf Lard.” 

Thousands want leaf lard but they never get it. 

The reason is that they don’t read the labels— 
or else they are cleverly fooled by them. 

For many labels say “ Leaf Brand ” to make 
women think there’s leaf lard in the pail. For 
most women know that leaf lard is best. 

The law won’t let makers say “ Leaf Lard ” 
unless the pail contains it. So they say the next 
best thing—“ Leaf Brand.” 


Why Leaf Lard Is Best 


It is made from that dainty bit of fat 
that surrounds the hog’s kidneys. 

This is the best fat, for lard, in 
existence. 

You need use but two-thirds as 
much of leaf lard. Otherwise the 
food is too rich. 

It is better than butter. It doesn’t 
cook so dry. 

We make this lard in an open 
kettle, just as leaf lard was made 
back on the farm. But our kettles 
are open-jacketed and our skill has 
resulted from years of experience. 
So Armour’s “ Simon Pure ” Leaf 
Lard has a flavor that all others lack. 

We make other pure lards in this 
way but our Leaf Lard is the best 
lard we know. 


No matter how good you are as 
a cook you cannot do half so well 
with ordinary lard. 

The famous chefs of the country, 
without exception, use leaf lard. 

Armours 

“Simon Pure” 

LEAF LARD 

Try it. See if you have ever 
known such pastry as you can make 
with it. 

Look for the above label on the 
pail. Don’t take “ Leaf Brands ” or 
“ Pure Lards.” 


(14) 


ARMOURED COMPANY 
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Copyright. 1909 by 
Fownes Brothers 6c Co. 


Gloves for street wear should combine durability and style; they 
should be easy and comfortable, yet smart and well-fitting. 


fbWNE^ 


GloveS 


on hand this fall will mean glove satisfaction all winter long. 

Try a pair of the $2.00 quality, and see what superlative gloves 
t $2.00 will buy. Other grades, $1.50 and $2 50 — each the A 
best for the price — and never sold under any other 
name than Fownes — your guide and your 
protection. 



\ PRICE 
*l.so 
AND UPil 




STAR SAFETY RAZOR 


The STAR SAFETY RAZOR is the only one that give* entire satisfaction. 

The fact that it has a FORGED BLADE like the old style razor which can 
be STROPPED AUTOMATICALLY and will LAST INDEFINITELY, proves 
that there is no need of continually buying blades and guarantees the Star to 
be the BEST and most INEXPENSIVE razor on the market that gives universal 
satisfaction. Five million users in the past thirty years are positive proof of this 
statement 

No ROUGH EDGES to IRRITATE the FACE; the blade is guaranteed to 
shave the HEAVIEST BEARD without causing irritation or discomfort A 
quick, comfortable and enjoyable shave is assured the user. 

Catalogue on request KAMPFE BROTHERS, 15 Reade St., New York City. 
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The Stein-Bloch 
World-Wide 
Styles 

T HE Stein-Bloch clothes are ready. 
This is an announcement which 
every Fall and every Spring has 
unusual interest for many men. It is 
the date on the clothes calendar which 
has a red mark around it. 

Since last Fall’s announcement 
Stein-Bloch clothes have had a triumph 
in England. One of the most fashion¬ 
able of London merchants began offer¬ 
ing them exclusively to his patrons in 
England last Spring, and they have been 
accepted as correct for English wear. 



The present success of Stein-Bloch 
clothes abroad is a justification of your judgment. We have 
always told you that these styles and fabrics represent 
the best that both America and England produced. 


Yet these clothes are not expensive. They will make 
no demands you cannot afford upon your purse. 

They are ready for you at the leading clothier’s in your 
own community—and “Smartness,” presenting these styles, 
will be mailed to you on receipt of a postal request. Try 
on these clothes. 


Look for this Label• It meant SS yeart of Knowing How 



THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 


OFFICES AND SHOPS: 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Tailors for Men 

NEW YORK: 
Fifth Avenue Building 


LONDON: 
Selfridge & Co., Ltd. 
Oxford St., West 


6.2a 
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Complete. Straight Line 
Keyboard 

A Key (or Every Character 
Removable and Interchange- 
able Platens 


Reversible Tabulator Rack 
Ball Bearing Carriage 

Complete Control from^^^| 
Keyboard ^ H 


l 



EXCLUSIVE 


Simple Stencil Cutting Device 

Drop Forged Type Bars 

Perfect Line Lock 

Bichrome Ribbon 

Uniform Touch 

Ball Bearing Type Bar 

Column Finder and Para-Xs^J 
grapher ~ 

Decimal Tabulator Ip 

Perfect Erasing Facilities 

Interchangeable Carriages; 

Right and Left Carriage 
Release Levers 

Swinging Marginal Rack 
Visible Writing 

Protected Ribbon . ^ 

Gear Driven Carriages 

Ribbon Controlled from^^Jl 
Keyboard 

Variable and Universal 
Line Spacer 

Perfect Dust Guard 
Back Space Lever 
Carriage Retarder 
Improved Marginal Slops 

Escapement. Speediest 
Ever Devised 


New Model 10 Visible 




The only front stroke machine having a complete straight- 
line keyboard. 

The only front stroke machine having a removable platen. 

The only front stroke machine having interchangeable 
carriages. 

The only machine having a gear-driven carriage and 
easy erasing facilities. 

The only machine having practically every operation 
controlled from the keyboard. 

The only machine that combines a decimal tabulator and 
column finder. 

These features are so necessary that other typewriters will 
eventually come to them. Why not get the machine that 
has them now—the Smith Premier ? 

Write for information. THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 

Syracuse, N. Y. Branches everywhere. 
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You can earn $100 
to $1,000 an acre in 


Valley Cali/c 


$125,000 from 1200 acres grapes 
$15,000 from 22 acres peaches 
$3,200 from 20 acres raisins 




SantaJe 



0151X1 


A cow and an acre of alfalfa will earn $120 a year in the San Joaquin Valley of 
central California. 

Raisin, wine and table grapes will yield from $100 to $300 and up, per acre; peaches 
and apricots, $150 to $500; while oranges will produce from $250 to $500, and in many 
instances more than $1,000 an acre. 

Multiply above figures by ten, for a ten-acre holding, and the net income is a tidy sum. 

There are ten million arable and irrigable acres here. You still may buy unimproved 
land for $50 an acre and more. 

Ten acres are enough to comfortably support a small family. Twenty acres afford a 
fine living, with money in bank. Forty acres will make you rich. A small farm, well 
tilled, is the rule. 


You pay from one-fourth to one-third down, and enough 
time is allowed on the balance so that it easily can be 
paid for out of the crops. 

If necessary at the start you can buy cows on time, 
and find temporary outside work while orchard or vine¬ 
yard are growing, the small dairy being looked after by 
your family. 

Almost anything can be raised in the San Joaquin 
country — oranges and wheat, figs and apples, delicate 
grapes and hardy potatoes. Products of the temperate 
and semi-tropic zones flourish side by side. 

Plenty of water for irrigation drawn from the near-by 
Sierra snows. 

It is easy for one to make a start with alfalfa and cows, 
or oranges and lemons, or raisins and wine, or peaches 
and apricots, or walnuts and olives. Land between the 
rows can be used, if orchard is young, for many profitable 
crops. The point is, to make every square foot bear 
something. 

What some farmers have done in Fresno county: 

Frank Thomas, of Fresno, Cal., bought twenty acres of 
land five years ago. He had but $300 to start on. To-day 
his place is paid for and he has an income of over $2,000 
a year. 

William Shrayer, R. F. D. 7, Fresno, Cal., bought his 
first ten acres six years ago. Now owns sixty acres all 
paid for, and refuses $12,000 for his place. 

M. F. Tarpey, of Fresno, owns a vineyard of 1,200 
acres from which he takes an annual profit of $125,000. 

Carson Reed, Reedley, Cal., from a twenty-acre crop of 
Sultana raisins netted $3,200. 


On the Harold estate, twenty-two acres of peaches 
yielded a $15,000 crop. 

I know this valley from end to end. I have seen crops 
planted and harvested in every one of its counties. I 
have interviewed farmers, ranchers and merchants. I have 
collated the testimony of crop experts. 

All this valuable information is contained in the San 
Joaquin Valiev land folder, issued by the Santa Fe Rail¬ 
way. Write for it, giving full name and address. I will 
also send you our immigration journal, The liarth, six 
months free. 

The Santa Fe employs me to help settle up its South¬ 
west lines. The company has no land to sell, but I will 
gladly refer your inquiry to reliable organizations who can 
put you in touch with land owners; or, if preferred, you 
may correspond direct with secretary Board of Trade at 
Bakersfield and Visalia, Cal., or secretary Chamber of 
Commerce at Fresno, Modesto, Stockton, Madera and 
Merced, Cal. 

Very low fares are offered by the Santa Fe for Cali¬ 
fornia colonists, daily, September 15 to October 15, 
1909. The one-way fare from Chicago is only $33, from 
St. Louis $32, from Kansas City $25, and other points 
proportionately. Comfortable tourist sleepers and chair 
cars. The journey also may be made at other times for a 
reasonable cost. 

Watch for other advertisements to follow. 

C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. System, 1180 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
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Ivers & Pond Pianos 


Model Florentine 

Small CrandDeluxe 


A paper Pattern sheaving 
r.tvit t floor space ret/aired 
wailed free upon request. 


If we have no dealer near you, we can supply you direct 
from Boston. Send for our new catalogue showing 1910 
lodels and our proposition to buyers, embodying our trial 
offer and attractive plans for deferred payments. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 161 Boylston St., BOSTON. 


A very rich model in African mahog¬ 
any, finished antique and lavishly 
carved by hand. Smaller even 
than the baby grand, it possesses, never¬ 
theless, the delightful tone quality and 
structural perfection which have made 
the Ivers & Pond Piano famous. 

Our splendid manufacturing facilities, 
concentrated upon the production of 
small Grand Pianos, and our eminently 
fair prices, bring Model Florentine with¬ 
in the reach of any purchaser who 
expects to secure a fine grand. 




PARIS GARTERS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


NO METAL 
CAN TOUCH YOU 


Tailored 

25 
50 $ 


..... -AIDING 


AT DBALBRS OR DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS 

A. STEIN & co.. 15* Center Avenue, Chicago 


COPYRIGHTED 1908 BY A .STEIN 8 CO. 


You Wouldn’t' 


Think of having your stenographer typewrite your letters and then re-write 
them all over again at a separate operation so you could have copies of your correspondence—would you—well 
hardly—not when all the duplicate copies wanted can l>e had at the one writing—besides multiple copies made at 
one writing are exact duplicates and eliminate, absolutely, the possibility of errors which cannot always be avoided 
where copies are made by re-writing. Why then should a book-keeper post all month long to the ledger and then 
at the end of the month do the whole month's work over again, making out the monthly statements when it can 
all be done at one writing? 

You wouldn't mail an important letter without carefully reading what your stenographer had written to see 
that she had made no mistakes—yet the book-keeper that posts to his ledger and re-writes all the items on the 
statements is more liable to error—because he is dealing with figures—that’s why " getting the balance” is always 
a “ hunt for mistakes.” 

ELLIOTT-FISHER, The Standard Writing-Adding Machine 

Posts to the ledger and makes out the monthly statements at one operation, and makes a notice for your col¬ 
lection department too if you want it and automatically proves its own work as it goes along—when the end of the 
month comes the work is all done—there's no “trial balance” to worry about and the statements are ready for 
mailing as soon as the last item is posted to the ledger -looks good doesn't it—not an experiment but an estab¬ 
lished fact in thousands of good business offices. Why not in yours? "Make toil easy ” particulars free for the 
asking. Suppose you ask to-day? 

ELLIOTT-FISHER COMPANY, 1021 Cedar Street, Harrisburg, Pa, 
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Why Irrigation Bonds 
Are So Popular 


The most popular bonds that we handle now 
are Irrigation Bonds. They have displaced, with 
a large share of our customers, Municipal, Cor¬ 
poration and Public Utility bonds which pay a 
lower rale. 

When rightly conducted, Irrigation projects new 
involve no uncertainty. The Government itself 
is spending tens of millions of dollars in reclaim¬ 
ing this arid land. 

The demand for irrigated land exceeds the 
supply, because of its enormous fertility. And 
because an unfailing water supply, under constant 
control, insures one against crop failures. 

The most productive and costly farm lands in 
America are now in the irrigated sections. 

Carefully Guarded 

The projects which we finance are carefully 
guarded. Our own engineers and attorneys pass 
on every feature. An officer of our Company, 
residing in the West, keeps constantly in touch 
with every project until the whole work is 
completed. 

We have our pick of these projects, because we 
are known as the leading dealers in Irrigation 
bonds. The projects we finance are always 
well located. 

In the past 15 years we have sold 71 separate 
issues of Reclamation bonds—Drainage and Irri¬ 
gation—without a dollar of loss to any investor. 

The Security 

Irrigation bonds are secured by farm liens, 
given by individual owners in payment for water 

rights. 

These liens are conservative—more so than the 
usual farm mortgage. They are often for less 
than one-fourth the land’s value. 

The first crop from the land is frequently 
sufficient to pay the whole lien—often by several 
times over. 

In addition, the bonds are secured by a first 
mortgage on all the property which the Irriga¬ 
tion Company owns — the property which the 
proceeds of the bonds help to build. 

Some of these bonds are municipal obligations, 
issued, like School bonds, by organized districts. 
Such bonds are tax liens on all the real property 
in the district. 

Some of these bonds are issued subject to the 
provisions of the Federal law' known as the 
“Carey Act.” 


The security in all our projects is ideal and 
ample. It is hard to conceive of anything better. 

Six Per Cent 

Irrigation bonds pay six per cent interest— 
a higher rate than can now be obtained on any 
large class of bonds based on equal security. 

The reason is this: Irrigation projects are 
profitable. There are few undertakings where 
such amounts of money can be used to equal 
advantage. 

The demand for irrigated land is now over¬ 
whelming. And there is great demand for money 
that will help to supply it. So the bonds pay 
this liberal rate. 

$100 — $500—$1,000 

Irrigation bonds are issued in series, usually 
payable all the way from two to twelve years. 
One may make long-time or short-time invest¬ 
ments. Every bond paid off increases the se¬ 
curity back of the rest. 

They are issued in denominations of S100, 
$500 and Si,000, so they appeal to both small 
investors and large. 

Ask for Our Book 


We have written a book on Irrigation bonds 
which every investor small and large, should 
read. It is based on our intimate knowledge 
of the facts, gained by 15 years of experience. 

Please send this coupon today for it. It will 
enable you to judge if Irrigation bonds form the 
sort of investment you seek. (4) 


&frew('rich/e 

(Established 1893) 

Municipal and Corporation Bonds 

First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
50 Congress Street, Boston 
First National Bank Bldg., San Francisco 

Gentlemen : — Please send me your new Bond 
Book, “The World’s Greatest Industry.” 

Name. _- 

Town _ _ 

State _445 
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Arc you Deaf? 

If your hearing is affected in any 
way or to any degree you are sure to 
find great relief with the aid of the lately 
perfected scientific hearing device, The 

AUROPHONE 

You cannot judge the value of the 
Aurophone by what you have seen of 
any other hearing device, and many 
of the present owners of these instru¬ 
ments have found absolute relief after 
all others had failed. 

The Aurophone is practically 
invisible. It is extremely Simple, 
being a powerful miniature telephone 
which magnifies sound waves a hun¬ 
dred fold, and in many instances 
actually improves the 
natural hearing:. 

Many of the most prominent men and women throughout the 
world are wearing the Aurophone. We have their letters 
telling how pleased they are with it. We will gladly send 
you some of them. 

A SPECIAL REQUEST TO YOU 

Whether you are interested in the Aurophone or not, and 
whether you answer this advertisement or not, we beg of you 
not to confound this instrument with the much advertised 
worthless variety. W want you at any rate to believe us and 
our claims for the Aurophone. We wish to make you who 
are deaf hear agiin. If we cannot enable you to hear we do 
not want your pitronage. 

Vie Mould like to toll you more Hhout it 
Write to-dny for booklet and terms of trial 

MEARS EAR PHONE COMPANY, Inc. 

Suite 845, Monolith Building, !M(h St., Nen York City 
BRANCHES! CHICAGO. 65 E. Randolph St. PHILADELPHIA. 
Whitespoon Bldg BOSTON. Walker Bldg. BA1 Tl MORE, 310 N. 
Holman St LOS ANGELES. A. Hamburger & Sons. SAN 
FRANCISCO. Baldwin Drug Co WILMINGTON. DHL.. Lawton 
Store. TORONTO. T. Eaton Co. MONTREAL. 234 E. Sherbrook 
St. BUENOS AYRES. S- A.. Saxe Medicine Co. PARIS. FRANCE, 
27 Boulevard Des Capucines. 


AROUND THE WORLD 

Will you consider joining a limited party? Exclusively 
first class and " Everything the Best. " 

Sailing from New York in November, visiting the 

Canaries, South Africa, Johannesburg (Gold 
Mines), Kimberley (Diamond Mines), Victoria 
Falls of the Zambesi, Tasmania, New Zealand 
(the earth’s wonderland), Australia, the 
Philippines, China, Japan, and Honolulu. 

11 interested, early application recommended. 

RAYMOND WHITCOMB CO . 

225 Fifth Avc.. NEW YORK 306 Washington St.. BOSTON 

1005 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA 


While Ringing 
the Alarm 


is no time to begin to wonder if your in¬ 
surance is all right. You should know now. 
Don’t put off a day looking up your policies. 
If they are in the Hartford don’t worry. 
For 99 years it has promptly paid every 
honest loss. If not in the Hartford 
and they are to expire soon—as a 
reminder just make a note on the 
margin like this 

Agents Everywhere 


Will You Try One— 

il we send it FREE? 

want every merchant, dealer, boo 
keeper and clerk who requir 
quick, accurate footings to pnr 
7 for himself the worth and econon 
of the “little magician"—The 

Rapid Computer 
Adding Machine 

We’ll send it to you on five <lnys* / ree 
trial —if it pleases you, pay our price of only 
$ 2 s.oc—if it doesn't, send it back at our expense. 
It does its work perfectly at any angle— can rest 
on any desk or on book alongside figures you 
wish to add. A wonder as a saver of time and 
errors. Capacity q.ooo.ooq qq. Save time and 
money—write us today if you'd like to try one. 
Catalogue free. 

RAPID COMPUTER CO.. 1944 Tribune Bldg.. Chicago 


We 
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What Will You Give to Be Well 


To Have Good Figure, 

Vibrant Health, Rested Nerves? 


I 


CANNOT tell you how happy lam that I have been able to bring 
health and strength to 43,000 women in the past seven years. Just 
think! this means a whole city. It is to my thorough study of 
anatomy, physiology and health principles, and to my 12 years' per¬ 
sonal experience before I began my instructions by mail, that I attri¬ 
bute my marvelous success. It would do your heart good to read the 
reports from my pupils—and I have done this by simply studying 
nature’s laws adapted to the correction of each individual difficulty. If vital organs or 
nerve centers are weak, I strengthen them so that each organ does its work. 

I want to help every woman to be perfectly, gloriously well, with that sweet, personal 
loveliness, which health and a wholesome, graceful body gives—a cultured, self-reliant woman 
with a definite purpose, full of the vivacity which makes you 


A Better Wife 
A Rested Mother 
A Sweeter Sweetheart 

I teach you to stand and walk 
in an attitude which bespeaks cul¬ 
ture and refinement. A good fig¬ 
ure gracefully carried means more 
than a pretty face. Nature’s rosy 
cheeks are more beautiful than 
paint or powder. 

You can easily 
remove the fat 
and it will stay 
removed. I have reduced over 
25,000women. One pupil writesme: 

“Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 pounds 
and I look 15 years younger. 1 have reduced 
those hips and I feel so well I want toshoutl 
I never get out of breath no* When l be¬ 
gun 1 was rheumatic and constipated, niy 
heart was weak and my head dull, and oh, 
dear, I am ashamed when I think how 1 used 
to look! I never dreamed It was all so easy. 
I thought 1 Just had to be fat. I feel like 
stopping every fat woman 1 see and telling 
her of you. 1 ' 


Arise to Your Best! 

In the privacy of your own 
room, I strengthen the muscles 
and nerves of the vital organs, 
lungs and heart, and start your 
blood to circulating as it did when 
you were a child. I teach you to 
breathe so that the blood is fully 
purified. I help you to arise to 
your best. 


Too Fleshy? 


Too Thin? 


I may need to 
strengthen your 
stomach, intes¬ 
tines and nerves first. A pupil 
who was thin writes me: 

•‘1 Just cau't tell you how happy I am. I 
am so proud of my neck and arms! My busts 
are rounded out and 1 have gained 28 pounds; 
it bus come just where I wanted it uml I 
carry myself like another woman. 

“My old dresses look stylish on me now. 
I have not been constipated since my second 
lesson and I had taken something for years. 
My liver seems to be ull right and I haven’t 
a bit of indigestion any more, for I sleep 
like a baby and my nerves are so rested. I 
feel so well all the time.” 



A corset is not needed 
for a good figure. 




You Can be Well Without Drugs 

The day for drugging the system has passed. The strength of vital 
organs gained by a forceful circulation relieves you of such chronic- 
ailments as 

Constipation Rheumatism Irritability 

Torpid Liver Weaknesses Weak Nerves 

Indigestion Dullness Catarrh 

Nervousness Sleeplessness 

This is accomplished by strengthening whatever organs or nerves 
are weak. 

I wish I could put sufficient emphasis into these words to make you realize that you do 
not need to be ill, but that you can be a buoyant, vivacious, attractive woman in return for 
just a few minutes’ care each day in your own home. 

If you will cell me your faults in health or figure, I will cheerfully tell you about my 
work and if I cannot help your particular case, I will tell you so. I give each pupil the 
individual, confidential treatment which her case demands. Send 10 cents for instructive 
booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly. 

SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept.95, 246 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

A uthor of" Growth in Silt nee" ^Character as Expressed in the Body" Etc. 


Aote. Miss Cocrolt's name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of woman* 
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PARKER 

LUCKY CURVE 

FOUNTAIN PENS 

TRY ONE FREE 

If you tried a pen for 10 days, and it 
didn’t prove up to your highest expectations 
for usefulness and efficiency, I know you 
would return it, yet I urgently wish you 
would get one of my pens for a 
10 days’ free test. Will you? 

THE LUCKY CURVE 

It you don’t net a Parker you must 
eel a straight feed fountain pen. Only 
the Parker has a curved Ink-feed— the 
Lucky Curve. Straight ink-feeds retain 
ink when In your pocket. Air in the 
reservoir, expanded by the heat of your 
body, forces it into the cap. That's why 
you see people wipe a common fountain 
pen before using why they often soil 
their fingers and linen when they re¬ 
move the cap to write. But the l ucky 
Curve Is self-draining, giving air free 
passage. The Parker is cleanly — 
because of the Lucky Curve. 

Standard, self-filling nr safety from 11.50 up. Select 
a Parker at a dealer's today and test it for 10 days If 
you can't lind a dealer, write me the name and address 
of your stationer, jeweler or druggist. See a dealer or 
write me today. Beautiful catalog free. 

nFAl FP<S rite for special 1909 proposi- 
LM-,/"iL,L,rvo n on l0 fj rst 1500 new dea/ers. 



jyjSike yourmotor 


Use 


:e good 




the fee of fridiorv OILS 

isMade from the Lest materials, by 
the best process, Lubrpleine saves 
power by reducing fridion to a min 
irnurn, and positively ensures 

wore lubrication, 

/ess carAonizdlion 

Various grades for sit kinds of tnichiner/ Booklet free, of 

FISKE BROS. REFINING C° 24 STATE ST. row. 


Deaf Persons 

after trying electrical and 
other devices find that the 

OTOPHONE 

is the "real thing”, in aids to hearing. 
No cumbersome wires; no battery.. A 
small compact instrument held against 
the ear, not inserted. Reproduces 
natural voice tones very effectively: no 
"buzzing.” Manufactured in our sur¬ 
gical instrument department. Our 
TRIAL offer and testimonials will 
interest you. 

Send to-day for illustrated booklet M. 


4 Optician 


Manufacturer of Surgical Instruments and Electrical Appliances. 
11C Kant £3«l Street, New York. 


MOVING WEST? 


Don’t sell your Household Goods. Ship them at 
Reduced Rates in Through Cars, avoiding transfer, 
to and from all Western States. Write today for col¬ 
ored maps and full information. 

TRAMS-CONTIMENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
503 Bedford Bldg., Chicago• 

^ 6 12-29 Broadway, Mew York. 
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Warm Air Generator 
System of HEATING 


Heats Your Home Properly, Economically and Thoroughly 

Investigate the KELSEY. Learn how different it is from 
all other systems of heating, how it’s great battery of Zig-Zag 
Heat Tubes forces great volumes of fresh, properly warmed 
air to every part of the house—even to distant and exposed 
rooms, heating all alike and all abundantly. 

LET US PROVE TO YOU 

that the ONK RIGHT WAY,—the most practical, sanitary 
and easiest way—to heat and ventilate any house, large or 
small, is by the Kelsey Fresh Air System. 

In every way Kelsey Heating is better and far more 
healthful than steam or hot water systems with leaky, rat¬ 
tling pipes, and unsightly radiators that have no fresh air 
supply and heat the same stuffy air over and over. 

LET US SHOW YOU what the Kelsey is and does, and 
WHY it has been installed in 35.000 of the finest class of 
homes,—homes like the one shown here. 

Send for Booklet and/or 112-Page Book "Opinions."' 

KELSEY HEATING CO. 

60 E. Fayette St., Syracuse. N. Y. 156 S Fifth Ave., N. Y. 




THE SPIRIT 


When the player-piano appeared, musical critics 
branded it—“Mechanical.” But, when the makers 
of the APOLLO added the wonderful SOLO the critics 
were .silenced. 

All that musicians have demanded and inventors 
striven for is realized in the S0L0-AP0LL0. Other 
players reproduce the letter of the score, the S0L0- 
AP0LL0 gives the spirit ! 

The S0L0-AP0LL0 accents the theme or melody as 
freely and flexibly as the human hand. It is the only 
accenting device that differentiates so accurately and 
so delicately as to bring out the full tone color of the 
theme and reveal the mood of the composer. 

The S0L0-AP0LL0 accents any single note or 
notes in chords, trills, or chromatic runs, and accents 
perfectly at the highest tempo. It accents without 
stops or levers and without unnaturally subduing 

■ the accompaniment. 

The S0L0-AP0LL0 has the Transposing Mouth¬ 
piece, the Spring Motor, the 88-Note Range, the Human Down-Stroke on the keys in front, securing the human 
eipression and all other advanced features. It is an instrument of many wonder-points —all explained in the new 
S0L0-AP0LL0 book — freely yours! To what addresss shall it be sent ? 

The S0L0-AP0LL0 is placed only in the famous Melville Clark piano. 


Melville Clark Plano Company, 418 Steinway Building, Chicago 
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Kimonos, Dressing Sacques, House 
Gowns—all forms of Negligee Attire 
are most attractive when made from 

“Florentines” 

Every woman admires a pretty Kimono. The 
dainty colorings, the glorious flower ellects, the 
attractive patterns, the suggestion ol comlorl, all 
unite in their appeal to the feminine love of the 
beautiful. 

No other fabric is so adaptable, so soil, so de- 
sirable for indoor negligee as a "FLORENTINE.” 
Every shade, hundreds ol patterns, figures, stripes 
and elaborate designs. And, best of all, every 
quality ol silken beauty, durability and economy— 
lor "Florentines are American-made, produced by 
the firm which has made famous the name 

CHENEY 

SILKS 

You probably want a Kimono, a Dressing Sacque 
or some other article ol home apparel. Ask your 
dealer to show you his line ol "FLORENTINES 
and see how beautifully they will make up. 

Also used extensively lor 

Bed Quilts Handkerchief Bags Screens 

Cushions Opera Bass Valances 

Dresser Scarfs Piano Covers Hangings 

Glove Bags Sofa Pillows Draperies, etc. 

" Florentines '' are sold in all the best stores. Ask for them 
in the Drapery Department of all Department Stores. 



GIFTS —PRIZES 


In selecting Wedding Gifts. Card or Bowling Prizes, why 
not choose something distinctive, different—something that 
will excite wonder and admiration? 

A piece of METTLACH WARE will be singled out for 
favorable comment among hundreds of other gifts. 

The decorations on Mettlach Inlaid Stoneware arc NOT 
PAINTED—they are executed with plastic colored clays, the 
designs being first laid out in interstices. Interesting, isn’t 
it? At all the better retail shops. 

Send your dealer’s name and I will mail you the book entitled 
“Making Steins in an Old Monastery.” 
Handsomely illustrated. Also illustrations of Mettlach Connoisseur 
Collections—352 pieces, $75.00; 63 pieces, $150.00. 

E. R. THIELER, 66 E. Park Place, N. Y. 
Representing: VILLEROY & BOCT1 In E. S. & Canada 



Made of the best Bristles and 
Backs, by skilled brush-makers, 
in a clean and sanitary fac¬ 
tory. the largest i n the world. 


outlast several ordi¬ 
nary brushes, but 
cost no more. 

Hundreds of 
• v styles in natural 
Hoods, real 
Ebony . Bone. 
Pearl . 
Ivory% 

\ etc " f° r 

the Hair, 
Teeth, Face , 
Hands, Clothes , 
k etc. 

If 7iot at your 
dealer's, kindly 
w j g lK write us and 
we 7 »ill see 
that you 
are sup- 
REE * lied ' 

BRUSH BOOK^HBk 

/V: . ■. ho7o (<■ ch>'<>se, hoiv 
\ . n anxi property care 

/ Hk 

e . i’ & r o., 

PARIS, PI If-lA IS. / OX DON 

N. w YorkOfllrr. III-17 Wei Thirty-third 8t. 


/ NAME 

f DUPONT% 

ON EVERY BRUSH 
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A Free Book 

<_for 

Mothers 


We would like to send a copy of our Book, “How to Care for the Baby,” 
to the mother of every young child. It is full of suggestions for baby’s health and 
comfort, and how to avoid many of the troubles of early childhood. As no 
mother can know too much regarding the treatment of her baby, especially in 
emergencies, we urge every mother to permit us to send this Book. 

With the Book we will send a generous sample of 

ESKAY’S FOOD 

so that if you do have any trouble with baby’s feeding, you can prepare a perfect 
substitute for Mother’s Milk by modifying fresh cow’s milk with Eskay’s. Address 

SMITH. KLINE & FRENCH CO. .443 Arch Sirwi, Philadelphia 

L l -- ; ;J „ . . 


BABY MORRIS 





give a finishing touch to any occasion where they are 
served, whether for tea, at luncheon or with the 


hether for tea 
after-dinner coffee. 

We want you to realize how far superior Educator 
Crackers are over other kinds, and in order that you may 
prove this to yourself and every member of your family, if 
you will forward us your name and address (and if conven¬ 
ient, the name of your grocer), we will send you 


An Assorted Box Free and Postpaid p 


M There is quite a variety of Educator Crackers, and 

■ the most popular kinds are packed in the box we will 

■ send you. The Educator Wafer, a crisp, thin entire 
I wheat, water cracker, is unequaled when served with 

I tea and ices. And the Educator Toasterette, the 
[ only cracker of its kind made—is toasted, buttered y 
and salted. Its flavor is distinctive. /V, 

After you and all your family hart tritd the Educator //// 
Crackers contained in this sample box, order the hinds /V/Sy/’ 

you lihe best from your grocer. If he hasn't them ///V/// 

and won't get them for you, order from us direct. s ///s///// 

JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO. 

211 TREMONT STREET 

boston, mass. 
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From him you can buy our famous Fussy Package for Fastidious Folks." 
A unique selection of choice chocolates that for the first time has given many 
thousands of chocolate lovers exactly what they wanted. Each piece a most 
delicious hard or nut ceutered chocolate. It is impossible to describe their 
goodness. No bonbons or cream chocolates included. The “ Fussy Package’* 
contains 

Chocolate Covered Nougat, Molasses Chips, Almonds, Walnuts, 
Marshmallows, Cocoanettes, Pecans. Molasses blocks. Neapolitans, 

Cream Nuts, Caramels and blossoms of 5olid Chocolate. 

The dainty contents of this daintiest of packages—their always perfect con¬ 
dition—have made Whitman’s Philadelphia chocolates the selected favorites of 
fastidious folks every where. You should know your local Whitman's agent. If 
you don’t know him, ask us for his name and we will send you a pound 
" Pussy Package," postpaid, for the regular price, One Dollar. 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Look for the "Fussy Seal," the "Green 
Box" and the "Silver Braid ." 


COLATES 
and CONFECTIONS 


r . 

^ (j k The Best 


Druggist Everywhere 
Is the Sales Agent for 


“I urge upon all Catholics 

the use of the 

Manual 
of Prayers” 



/ 





'/ 1 




The Manual of Prayers is 
the Official Catholic Prayer 
Book will ch comprises every 
practice, rite, ritual, precept, 
faith, hymn and psalm. Epistles 
and Gospels. 

See that the name 

JOHN MURPHY CO . 

In on the title 


irwn—w. Turkey Morocco, limp hack, 
jjjyjjjflp' Sold hy all hook-sellers, or sent for 
five days examination. 

MAIL US THIS COUPON 


JOHN MURPHY CO., T>ept. M. Baltimore, Md.: Please 
sm l me the “Manual of Prayers," for which I enkose fj.oo. 
You t" refund money if I do not like the book and return it within 5 
days at your expense. 




A Sample of Page Fence FREE 

Send for ari'actual sample of the world-famous Page Woven 
Wire Fence. See the Basic Open Hearth Page Wire — the 
strongest fence wire in existence! See the wonderful Page 
Knot —the knot that can’t come off I Get a Free copy of the 
Quarter-Centennial Catalog of Page Fence, explaining its 
amazing durability, elasticity and economy. Just a postal. 
Address, ( 3 ) 

Page WovenWIre Fence Co., Box 204H, Adrian. Mich. 


“Devices for Hanging Up 
Everything—Little and Big* 


Moore Push-Pins 

Moore Push-less Hangers 

At last the problem’s solved of 
hanging up heavy pictures on your 
walls without disfiguring. 

The Moore Push-less Hangers will sustain 
20 lbs.—more than a woman can hold at 
arm's length I Why ? Because a special tool- 
tempered steel point is combined with a 
scientifically constructed brass hook; notice 
the angle of the point. 

A child can attach this simple device. Made 
of highly polished, lacquered' brass. Rigid and dainty. 

The glass-head Moore Push-Pins, used the world 
around. are indispensable for hanging up the " little 
things." They're so neat and attractive. 

Send 10c for special introductory assortment 
of all t he M 00 re Pus h Products If your statione ry, 
hardware , photo or drug store can't supply you. 



Name . 

Address ... 

With N'.nne M.iim.nl on < .. r #*4.‘-25. 



MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 

184 S. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Plain Range! 


No fussy ornamentation or filigree on the Cabinet Glenwood. 
Just the natural black iron finish. “The Mission Style” appli¬ 
ed to a range. A room saver too—like the upright piano. 
Every essential refined and improved upon. 

The Broad, Square Oven with perfectly straight sides is 
very roomy. The Glenwood oven heat indicator, Improved 

baking damper, Sectional top, 
Drawout grate and Ash-Pan 
are each worthy of special men¬ 
tion. It Makes Cooking Easy. 

See The Gas Oven 


Range 


and Broiling Compartment just 
above coal range, so easy to get 
at without stooping; 
also the Three Burner 
Gas Shelf for cooking 
and boiling fitted flush 
with range top. 


Range without Gu (For Coal or Wood.) 


Combination Coal and Gas range. 


Two Complete Ranges in the space of one. If a large amount 
of baking is required, both the Coal and Gas ovens can be operated 
at the same time, using one for meats and the other for pastry. 

Cabinet Glenwood 

Write for handsome booklet of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood range to Weir Stove Co., Tannton, Mast. 



BURROWES BILLIARD 
AND POOL TABLES 


*1= DOWN 

Puts into your home any Table worth from $6 to 515. 52 a 
month pays balance. Higher priced Tables on correspond¬ 
ingly easy terms. We supply all cues, balls, etc., free. 

Become an Expert at Home 

The BURROWES HOME BILLIARD AND POOL 
TABLE is a scientifically built Combination Table, adapted 
for the most expert play. It may be set on your dining¬ 
room or library table, or mounted on legs or stand. When 
not in use it may be set aside out of the way. 

NO RED TA PE-On receipt of first nstnllment wo 
will ship Table. Play on It one week. If unsatis¬ 
factory return It. and we will refund money. \V rite 
to-day for catalogue. 

The E. T. Burrowes Co., 81 Spring St., Portland, Maine 


20 Carbon Copies at Once 


WITH 


Howlfe 

TYPEWRITER CARBON 

Multi Kopv is the only carbon paper that 
will do it with every copy of the twenty 
clearly legible. 

Mui.ti Kopy Carbon Paper is thin but very 
strong, durable and long-lived. A sheet can 
be used as many times as heavier papers. 
Mui.ti Kopy is made in either glossy or dull finish, 
in black, blue, purple, green and red, and in six 
varieties to suit all purposes. The following list 
names varieties and their manifolding power: 
Multi Kopy, so; Mii.ti Kopy hard finish, is*. 
Multi Kopy medium. 8; Multi Kopy hard finish, 
medium, 6; Multi Kopy billing, 6; Multi Kopy 
hard finish, billing, 4. 

Let Us Send You a Sample Sheet Free 

to use for a twentieth copy—then compare the Multi 
Kopy impression with others. In writing for sample, 
please give name of your dealer in typewriter supplies, 
together with your own and that of your firm. 

Multi Kopy Carbon Paper is sold by most dealers; 
any can get it for you if not in stock. 

« Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 

are guaranteed to give 75.000 impressions 
each without clogging the typewriter type so 
as to show on the paper. For all machines. 

P. S. WEBSTER CO., 342 Congress SI., Boston, Mass. 
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Not the Last 
Chance 

But a Good 
Chance 

To Try This 
Much T alked of 


B&rringtortfl&H 

Coffee 


Imagine, if you can, a delicious coffee costing 
r.o more than any good coffee, but one that you 
can drink to your heart’s content without fear 
of ill effect. Such is Harrington Hall. 

Just how Barrington Hall differs from other 
coffees is fully explained in our booklet sent 
free on request. See coupon. 

Our own particular methods are used in select¬ 
ing the raw coffee, in cleaning, blending and 
roasting it. in steel-cutting it and in taking out 
the bitter skin that detracts so much from the 
flavor and wholesomeness of coffee. 

Manufacturers heretofore have not thought 
such care in preparation necessary. Our Coffee 
is in a class by itself, therefore, and best dis¬ 
tinguished as “ Baker-ized Coffee.” 

The Coffee without a regret 


I N addition to Barrington Hall, which is of 
medium strength, we now offer a stronger 
coffee (Valoro Baker-ized) and a milder (Siesta 
Baker-ized). Both of the same high quality 
and prepared in the same way as Barrington 
Hall, but of distinctly different flavor. 

For sale in all cities and most towns. Price, 
any flavor, 35c to 40c per pound, according to 
locality. In sealed tins only. 


Special Trial Offer 

Tf your grocer cannot supply you, send us his 
name and we will send you free, enough Bar¬ 
rington Hall to make six cups of delicious 
coffee. See coupon. If you wish to try all three 
flavors of Baker-ized Coffee and find 
out what flavor suits you best, send for 
Ad . nt -jvo* ‘ T7 "' J Out” package. It contains 
lr "“" pound each of Barrington 

pohit’ 1 x, , of Valoro, and of Siesta 

BAKER IMP. CO. 1 separate cans. This trial 

.order, nearly a pound of 
Kinnoapniu. Minn r\ v these splendid coffees, 

delivered at your 
door for 30c, 
stamps or coin, 
“'jv a ”d your 
\ grocer’s 
-Ox. name. 



I IS Hudson ^Ireel, 

| New York, N. y, 

Please aend rue free sample ran' 

) of Barrington llnll Cnffe.- ami book-' 
let. In onnsMerufIon ] give iuy grocer's 
: name (on the margin), 

! My own is 



FARM 

SAUSAGES 


What we don’t put 
into our sausages has 
much to do with mak¬ 
ing them so delicious. 

We use no adulterants, fillers or pre¬ 
servatives. nothing but dairy-fed little pig pork, home-ground 
spices and salt. 

So many folks write to tell us bow much better our sausages 
are than any others that we'd like you to call at your grocer’s 
for them. If he cannot supply you, send for our 

TRIAL OFFER—4 lbs. $1.00 Express Prepaid. 
$1.40 west of Kansas and south of Tennessee. 
Money back unless you're satisfied. 

If you want our good recipes for cooking sausages, hams, 
bacon, and other things we make, send for Farm Booklet. Free. 

MILO C. JONES, Jones Dairy Farm, p. 0 . Bm 604. fort Alkinsoi, Wis. 




| HORSE POWER COMPLETE S w m^vIMMEDIATE 
1 .2 & 3Cylinders.3lo30HorsePower —^ R— ““ DELIVERY. 

Pnca—S60 and upwards. Writ* fur oolor oatalog today--with beautiful color print of 
yacht Urayling—fattant oruUing motor boat of Ita length and beam In tba world- -moat 
coapl.u JTl .1 cuing .... putilliheJ. Bray M.t.r C... 82 Leik SI., D.lro.l, Mieh. 



Geisha Diamonds 

TIIE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
Bright, sparkling, beautiful. They are re 
markably brilliant and few people besides 
experts can tell them from the genuine. 
One twentieth the expense. Sent free with 
privilege of examination. For particulars, 
prices, etc., address 
THE R. GREGG MFG.& I MPT. CO. 
Dept. 1*2, til7 Jnckaon lioiil. Chicago. Ill 


FREE 



RUBY 


WRITE AT ONCE Remarkable Offer! 

1 or Genuine Native _ . ... 

Arizona Ruby. Don't Miss Itl 

We will send it to you absolutely FREE prepaid, to introduce our 
genuine Mexican Diamonds. These Diamonds exactly resemble finest gen¬ 
uine blue-white Diamonds, stand acid tests, arc cut by experts, brilliancy 
guaranteed permanent, and yet we sell at 1 -10 the cost. Best people wear them 
SPECIAL OFFER—For 50c deposit, as guarantee of good faith, we send on ap¬ 
proval. registered, either % or 1 carat Mexican Diamond at special prke 
Money back if desired. 

llliiHtritted Catalog FREE. Write today and get Ruby FREE. 
MEXICAN DIAMOND IMP. CO.. Dept. D F 10, LAS Cltl'CEH, NEW MEXICO 
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The Writing Machine 
That’s Ten Years 
Ahead is the Writing 
Machine for You 


Every operating device inbuilt where 
it should be—under the operator’s 
hand. Shift-key, shift-lock, space¬ 
bar, tabulator, spacer, back-spacer 
and margin-release—all handy, con¬ 
venient, right at your fingers’ ends. 




5=8 
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The One Big Reason why the New Model 

L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 

ALL THE WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT 

has sprung so surely, so rapidly into popular use is the fact that type¬ 
writer users and typewriter buyers are recognizing, more and more 
every day, the need for a writing machine that measures up at every 
point to the highest scale of modern business needs. All the writing 
always in sight, ball-bearings at every frictional point, a biller inbuilt, 
a quicker automatic ribbon reverse—four only of many equally vital 
advantages that make this machine the first favorite always of the 
person who has to pay for it and the person who has to use it. 

Better work and more of it, greater efficiency through and through, 
the L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter is ten years in the lead. The 
writing machine that’s ten years ahead is the writing machine for you. 

Send for the book and read it. 

L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO., (Branch*, in all Large Cities) SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 

Head Office for Europe, Asia and Africa: - 19 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. 


tP» 



Milk Chocolate 


As sustaining as it is delicious. 
“Wholesome as bread and butter.” 
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The 

Parthenon 


a detail of which is illustrated be¬ 
low is the most magnificent burial 
casket ever wrought in fine wood. 


I T is made of the rarest selections of African mahogany, and is a master- . 

piece of hand carving. The outer casket encloses a vault of solid 
copper, upholstered with the finest corded silk. 

The able art and artisanship which have produced this most beau¬ 
tiful and impressive casket for burials of state, have also been devoted in 
a broader way to the improvement of caskets, for every funeral, what¬ 
ever be the taste or circumstances of the persons interested. 



TRADE MARK 


No other manufacture can equal the National productions of solid 
mahogany, of vermilion, of teakwood, of quartered oak and of other woods, 
in sturdiness of structure, in classical design and ornamentation, and in 
finish. 

Numerous examples of suitable caskets are on exhibition at 
the 23 showrooms maintained by the Company in principal cities 
for the convenience of funeral director and purchaser. No 
sales are made direct. 


NATIONAL caskets are furnished everywhere 
by funeral directors of highest principle and ability. 
You should know by whom in your locality. 

NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY 

Albany; Allegheny; Baltimore; Boston; Brooklyn; 
Buffalo; Chicago; East Cambridge; Harlem; 
Hoboken; Indianapolis; Louisville; Nashville; 
New Haven; New York City; Oneida; Phila¬ 
delphia; Pittsburg; Rochester; Scranton; 
Syracuse; Washington; Williamsburg 

We sell only 
through 
Funeral 
Directors 
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M & M PORTABLE gS® 


The Oriffin.il, Reliable and _ Largest Manufacturers of Portable Houses 
in United States. 

We Pay the Freight and Deliver oar Houses to any H. R. Station In U. S. 

MERSHON & MORLEY CO., 610 Main St., Saginaw, Mich. No , , SJ^ e OF R F ^ : ».o 2 B 


Substantial, beautiful summer and winter Cottages 
and Bungalows. Inexpensive, complete in every detail. 
Save labor, worry and material. Wind and weatherproof. 
Built on Unit Plan — no nails—no carpenter Every¬ 
thing fits. Anyone can set up. 

Wc are the pioneer reliable portable house builders. 
Have longest experience, skillfulest labor, latest fa¬ 
cilities, keep constantly on our docks and in our yards 
and dry kilns. 

SO Million Feet Seasoned White Pine 

best weather-resisting timber known—enabling us to make 
quickest shipments and lowest prices. 

Enrlow 4 cents for our handsome book of Pinna 
nnd Designs which also gives names and addresses of those 
who have owned and occupied our houses for years. Don't 
buy a Portable House till you know what the largest, oldest 
makers offer. 


The Actual Value 

of an investment cannot, as a rule, 
be readily determined by the aver¬ 
age investor. 

^1 Safety is dependent on many un¬ 
derlying factors. 

^JFor this reason, you should seek 
the advice of trustworthy and ex¬ 
perienced bankers. 

^|Your letter to us, regarding in¬ 
vestment matters, will receive our 
careful attention. 

TJWe shall be pleased to make sug¬ 
gestions and will send circular 37F 
descriptive of bond issues yielding 
as liberal an income as can be safely 
obtained. 

E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 

21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 


CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “CLEVELAND” 
18,000 Ions, brand new. 
superbly fitted. 

Round worlD 

a ONE STEAMER £ ENTIRE CRUISE c .Sc E 

with Elevator, Grill Room, Gymnasium, Deck Swimming Pool. 

FROM NEW YORK, OCTOBER 16, 1909 

nearly four months, costing only $650 AND UP. including all 
necessary expenses; princely traveling in balmy climate. Enter¬ 
tainments, lectures, card parties, chaperonage for ladies. 

SPECIAL FEATURES:—Madeira. Egypt. India, 
Ceylon. Burma, Java. Borneo, Philippines, Ja¬ 
pan. An unusual chance lo visit unusually 
attractive places. 

CLARK’S 12tb ANNUAL CRUISE 
Feb. 5 to Apr. 19 

To THE ORIENT 

By S. S. Grosser Kurfuerst 

seventy-three days, including 24 days in Egypt and the 
Holy Land (with side trip to Khartoum), costing only $400 
sml up including shore excursions. 

SPECIAL FEATURES Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, 
Malta, Constantinople, Athens, Rome, the Riviera, etc. Tickets 
good to stop over in Europe to include Passion Play, etc. 

F. C. CLARK* TIMES BUILDING* NEW YORK 
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DEAF? 


Accept This Offer 
of Instant Relief. 



Send us the coupon below for 
particulars of our Service Test 
Offer. Get a Stolz’ Electro¬ 
phone and try it for a full 
month in your own home. See 
for yourself how clear and dis¬ 
tinct it will make all sounds. 
Take it to the theatre or church 
with you, sit in the back row, 
and enjoy every note, every 
word. It has marvelous sound 
magnifying powers. Investigate 
how easily it overcomes ear 
noises, and let it take the place 
of your ugly and possibly harm¬ 
ful drum, horn or trumpet. Put it to any test you 
please for a month, and prove to your own satisfaction 
that it can amply meet your every demand. By that 
time it should have begun to improve your unaided 
hearing; it usually does. 


Ytie Electrophone In use— 
almost INVISIBLE. 


The latest improved Stolz’ Electrophone cost $40,000 to 
perfect. Let us send you a perfect instrument exactly the 
same as that provided for the Queen of England, President 
Diaz of Mexico, etc. Send coupon for offer. 


Read This—Then Fill In Coupon 


E. P. Rogers. 159 La Salle St.. Chicago, says: " I have 
used your Electrophone since July. 1908. It enables me to 
hear speakers over fifty feet away. Without it I could not 
hear their voices. It has improved my natural hearing at 
least 60%, and has stopped the head noises." 


Ask Rogers, or W. M. Hoyt, Who!. Grocer. 1 Michigan Ave., Chicago; or, 
better still, write for long list of satisfied users, who will answer inquiries. 
We will mail you a copy FREE OF CHARGE. 


Your name. 

Address. 

Send me without obligation on my part full particulars of your Ser¬ 
vice Test of a latest improved Stolz' Electrophone. 

STOLZ* ELECTROPHONE CO.. 79 Stolz' Bldg., Chicago. III. Branch 
offices in Philadelphia. Cincinnati, Seattle, Indianapolis, Dcs Moines, 
Toronto, Pittsburg. Los Angeles ; and 82-8S Fleet Street. London, England. 


It’s a Great Comfort 


to thow who wror 
GIauc* on and off 



The AUTOMATIC ’ 

GLASS HOLDER v ^ 

wind* the chain on * tpnng roller when gl-nni are 
not in UMi and keep* than safe and handy. Worn 
at thuwn in illiutration. 

Catalogue Show in if 36 Style* 

Free on Rcquett 

Sold by Jeweler* and Opticians. 

We'll mail it if your dealer haon't it 
50c. and up. Our name on bock 
guarantees iL tsiubtiohai 1832. 

KE1CHAM & McDOUGALL 
17 Maiden Lane, New York A 




TYPEWRITERS makes 


All the Standard Machines SOLD or RENTED ANY* 
WHERE at 'ato^ M’E’R’S PRICES, allowing RENTAL 
TO APPLY ON PRICE. Shipped with privilege nf 
examination. t3T Write for Illustrated Catalog H. 

TYPEWRITER LMPOK11M, 9*2-91 Lake St-, CHICAGO 


Ocean Fish 

Direct from the wharf in 
Gloucester, to your home 



Families and Other Consumers 

of FISH ought to purchase direct from Gloucester and 
i, thus have the world's greatest fish market right at 
their own doors. 

Because you live away from the sea coast it may never 
have occurred to you that you could buy the very 
choicest of Oce^n fisn right at the wharf and have it ex¬ 
pressed direct to your home, without extra charge. 

For twenty-four years we have been selecting and sort¬ 
ing fish from the catches of the entire Gloucester fleet, 
with the one idea in mind of getting the very finest fish. 
We must have the best quality, for with us it is ‘‘ONCE 
A CUSTOMER ALWAYS A CUSTOMER.” 

We sell YOU DIRECT, not through dealers, thus in¬ 
suring you FRESHLY packed goods. 

Sold by Mail to Consumers 
Delivered by Prepaid Express 

Our SALT MACKEREL are tender, juicy fellows. 
Freshened and broiled, they make the finest breakfast 
dish you ever tasted. 

Salt CODFISH selected, cleaned and put up without 
bones, as we do it, is a perfect food. 

Our FRESH LOBSTERS are in parchment-lined cans, 
the large pieces are bright, clear, red and white, crisp, 
and juicy, like the finest lobster fresh from the sea, and 
this freshness and flavor will last for months. 

We sell also CRABMEAT, SHRIMPS. CLAMS, HALI¬ 
BUT. SARDINES. SALMON. HERRING. TUNNY,and 
many other dainty, delicious foods. 

With an assortment of this kind once in your store¬ 
room. the chances are you will never again be without, 
for our goods are always satisfactory. The convenience 
is great. We SEND ON APPROVAL, with the under¬ 
standing that you can take plenty of time to examine 
the goods before you pay your bill. 

Send for Descriptive Price List 


FRANK E. DAVIS FISH CO. 

26 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 

The Rochester Radiator will 

SAVE HALF YOUR FUEL 

or give you double the amount of 
heat from the same fuel, if you will 
give it a trial, or we will refund the 
money paid for it. Write for Book¬ 
let on heating homes. 

ROCHESTER RADIA TOR CO. 

6 Furnace St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Prices from 
$ 2 to {12 
For hard oi 
Soft Coal 
wood or gas 


Fits any 
Stove or 
Furnace 


SUNNING WATER EVERYWHERE 

™ any quantity, at low first cost and no expense for 

power. First cost is the only cost when you install a 

RIFE RAM 

Brst for Country Home, Irrigation, Railroad 
Tanks, Town Plants, etc. 80# efficiency and 
complete satisfaction Guaranteed. Plans and 
estimates fkbk. 

RIFE ENGINE CO.. 2171 Trinity Bldg , NEW YORK 



The most valuable crop in the world. 
Easily gro«n throughout the U. S. 
and Canada. Room in your garden 
to grow thousands of Hollars' worth. 
Roots and Seeds for sale. Send 4c 
or postage and get our booklet A-K telling all about it. 

McDowell ginseng garden. jopiio, mo. 


GINSENG 
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LITHIA 

SPRINGS 

WATER. 


These Physicians Have Used It Personally and in Practice. 
Are They Not Competent Witnesses? 


'For these Purposes it is Endorsed by the Highest Medical Authorities.” 


Dr. Geo. E. Walton’s standard work on the Mineral Springs of the United States and 
Canada iiRirmnn I ituia Watcd * s an efficient diuretic, and proves of great value in IN- 
states: DUrrALU LlIrflA WAFtK FLAMMATION and IRRITATION of the BLADDER and 

KIDNEYS, especially when dependent upon the URIC ACID DIATHESIS, as exhibited in cases 
of GRAVEL and GOUT. For these purposes it is endorsed by the highest medical authorities.” 

Dr. Chas. B. Nancrede, Prof, of Surgery, Medical Dept. University of Mich., and author of 
articles in International Cyclopedia “Rurra!n IITUIA Watcd is one °* the best alkaline 
of Surgery, is of the opinion that UUITALU Mini A *YAI £K waters in this country. I 
have used it with undoubted advantage in my own person.” 

Dr. John T. Metcalf, Emeritus Professor of Clinical Medicine, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York: “I RuciMin IituixUatgd for patients, and used it in my own 
have for some years prescribed OvrrilUl UlfllA WAI UR C ase for GOUTY TROUBLE with 
decided beneficial results, and I regard it certainly as a very valuable remedy.” 

Additional testimony on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 


Buffalo Lithia springs Water CO SPRINGS? vVrGWW 


J^BLACHp 

^ PAGE rOWDER 


$ THE BEAUTY OF AUTUMN ft 

is Nature’s preparation for Winter. Women 
of refinement prepare for the social require-^ " 
ments of the season and keep their com-^ 
plexions smooth, soft and velvety by 
using Lablache, the greatest of all 
beautifiers. It helps Nature to over- j 
come the effect of Summer exposure., 

A toilet necessity in every boudoir. I 
Is Refuse substitutes- They may be dan -1 
(j gerous. Flesh, White, Fink or Cream,L 
60 c. a box. of druggists or by mail.? 

Send 10c. for sample box. ' 

BEN LEVY CO.. French Perfumer.?? 

Dept. 19,120 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass/x 


Wisdom. 


As your teeth are wanted 
to last—for time to come— 
begin at once their daily 
antiseptic cleansing with 

Calvert’s 

Carbolic Tooth Powder. 

Price from 1501 s. Sample anil booklet from Park & 
Tiltord, 927 Broadway, New York. 

Makers : F. C. Calvert & Co., Manchester. England. 
Canadian Depot; 349 Dorchester Street West, Montreal. 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


Established Thirty-one Years. 


For the exclusive treatment of cancer and all other form, 
of malignant and benign new growth, (except those in the 
stomach, other abdominal organs, and the thoracic cavity). 

With the Eschar otic Method 

(without resorting to surgical procedure). 

Ask your family physician to make a personal investigation. 
This institution is conducted upon a strictly ethical basis. 
Complete information given upon request. Address, 

WALLACE E. BROWN, M. D. 

NORTH ADAMS, MASS, 
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$1285 

^Buys the Material Needed 


to Build This Home ! 


The Chicago House Wrecking Co. is the largest concern in the world devoted to the sale of Lumber. Plumbing, Heating Apparatus 
and Building Material direct to the consumer. No one else can make you an offer like the one shown above. We propose to furnish 
you everything needed for the construction of this building except Plumbing, Heating and Masonry material. Write for exact details 
of what we furnish. It will be in accordance with our specifications, which are so clear that there will be no possible misunderstanding 


How We Operate: 

We purchase at Sheriffs’ Sales, Receivers’ Sales and Manufac¬ 
turers’ Sales, besides owning outright sawmills and lumber yards. 
Usually when you purchase your building material for the complete 
home shown above, elsewhere, it will cost you from 50 to 60 per cent 
more than we ask for it. By our “direct to you” methods we 
eliminate several middlemen’s profits. We can prove this to you. 

What our Stock Consists of: 

We have everything needed in Building Material for a build¬ 
ing of any sort. Lumber, Sash, Doors, Millwork, Structural Iron, 
Pipe. Valves and Fittings, Steel and Prepared Roofing. We also 
have Machinery, Hardware, Furniture, Household Goods, Office 
Fixtures, Wire Fencing—in fact, anything required to build or 
equip. Everything for the Home, the Office, the Factory or the 
Field. Send us your carpenter’s or contractor’s bill for our low 
estimate. We will prove our ability to save you money. WRITE 
US TODAY, giving a complete list of everything you need. 


Free Book of Plans! 

We publish a handsome, illustrated book containing designsof 
Cottages. Bungalows, Barns, Houses, etc. We can furnish the 
material complete for any of these designs. This book is mailed 
free to those who correctly fill in the coupon below. Even if you 
have no immediate intention of building, we advise that you obtain 
a copy of our FREE BOOK OF PLANS. It's a valuable book. 

Our Guarantee ! 

This company has a capital stock and surplus of over 
$1,000,000.00. We guarantee absolute satisfaction in every detail. 
If you buy any material from us not as represented, we will take it 
back at our freight expense and return your money. We recog¬ 
nize the virtue of a satisfied customer. We will in every instance 
Make Good.” Thousands of satisfied customers prove this. We 
refer you to any bank or banker anywhere. Look us up in the 
Mercantile Aeencies, Ask any Express Company Write to the 
publisher of this publication. Our responsibility is unquestioned. 


Send Us This C oupon 


Chicago House Wrecking Co,: 

I saw this ad. in- 

I am interested in- 


Name - 


Town- 


-State- 


Free Publications! 

Fill In the coupon to the left and we wil 
send you such literature as best suits your 
needs. We publish a 600 page mammoth 
catalog fully Illustrated, giving our business 
history and showing all the vast lines of 
merchandise that we have for sale. We buy 
our goods at Sheriffs’. Receivers’and Manu¬ 
facturers* Sales. Ask for Catalog No 910. 
Our Book on Plumbing and Heating Appara¬ 
tus contains 150 pages of useful lnfomatlon. 
Our free "Book of Plans” Is described 
elsewhere In this advertisement. 


Water Supply mitfit^! 

Modern Air Pressure Water Supply Sys- | 
terns at prices ranging from $48.00to 6200.00. 
They are strictly new, flrst-closa and com¬ 
plete In every detail. It makes no differ¬ 
ence whether you live In the country, you 
can enjoy every city comfort at little ex¬ 
pense. Why not investigate this? Wo are 
ready to furnish you with all facts free of 
charge. All material fully guaranteed. 

We also have a complete stock of Pipe. 
Valves and Fittings at 40 to 60 per cent, 
saving. Gasoline iingines at low prices. 


Chicago House Wrecking Co., 35th & Iron Sts., Chicago. 


on Lumber and Building Material! 


High Grade Bathroom Outfits! 


Hot Water Heating Plants! 


Price of this 


Outfit. $37 50 


Strictly new and 
good as anyone sells. 
We have everything 
needed in Plumbing 
Material. Our prices 
mean a saving to you of 
30 to 60 per cent. We 
can easily prove It If 
youwlllgive usachance. 

Here Is an illustration 
of a bathroom outfit we 
are selling at $37,60. 
Your plumber would 
ask you about 660.00 for 
l*'s only one of ten 


this same outfit. This Is a positive fact, 
other complete outfits that we are offering at prices ranging 
from 826.00 to 8100.00. Our catalog describes them In detail. You 
need the book if you want to keep posted on up-to-date business 
methods. Get our prices on Pipe and Fittings. Write us today. 


We furnish new complete hot water heating 
outfits at half the usual prices. Our proposi¬ 
tion Includes all necessary plans, specifica¬ 
tions, blueprlnts&nd detailed instructions; 
so that any ordinary mechanic handy with 
the use of tools can easily install it. 
Yon can't go wrong when you deal 
with us. We stand back of every 
sale. You send us today a 
sketch of your building and we 
will make you a proposition 
furnish you a complete steum 
hot water beating outfit. 

, We also have hot air furnaces. 
Our booklet on heating plants 
tells every feature of the heating question. 
We can quote radiators# heaters separately. 
Whether you buy from us or not It Isa valu¬ 
able book lor you «to own. Write us today. 


Price Includes Blue Prints; Architect’s 
Specifications; Full Details; Working 
Plans and Itemized List of Material. 


OUR HOUSE DESIGN No. 141 

In the accompanying Illustration we show a two 
family Hat building which Is especially designed 
for those who want thecomlorts of a home and an 
income on the money Invested as well. This 
house has seven rooms and bath on each floor 
and while It supplies all the comforts of the 
modern home, will give a good dividend on the 
money invested, as the upper floor may be 
easily rented. In appearance It gives the Im¬ 
pression of a palatial private residence and Its 
compact arrangement makes Its construction 
easy and cheap. It Is a great bargain at the 
price at which we are offering It. 


We Save You Big Money 
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It was not so very many years ago that such a thing as a household bath tub was 
unknown among any class. 

“How did people ever get along without it! ” you exclaim. 

The answer is that standards of personal cleanliness were not then what they are 
now. Even the best people were content if they gave no visible signs of uncleanliness. 
And even down to very recent times it was thought that real personal cleanliness could 
be had with a grand weekly “wash-up”! 

The standard of household cleanliness now has been raised just as high as the 
standard of personal cleanliness. The grand semi-annual housecleaning is just as much 
out of date as the grand weekly bath. The most thorough possible cleanliness every day 
—that is the new standard for house as well as person. 

I The Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 


\ ■ 


Operated by 
Hand 


Fully protected by patents 

It Eats Up the Dirt 


Or Electric 
Motor 


It now is realized that it is 
just as absurd to think that a 
house is clean because it gives 
no visible signs of dirt as it 
would be to think that a person 
must be clean because he gives 
no visible signs of dirt. The 
truth is that a house reveals 
hidden dirt just as a person 
reveals hidden dirt. The pe¬ 
culiar sour, musty odors of a 
house may not be noticed by 
the occupants, because they are 
so used to them ; but it is not 
so with visitors. Always these 
‘'dors must exist where dirt is 
permitted to accumulate; and 
their existence is always a dan- 
ser signal, indicating the pres¬ 
ence of decomposing and putrid 
atoms and the germs of disease. 

AMERICAN VACUUM 



The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 
costs only 525. Yon entry it around as 
easily as you would a pail of water, and 
yon work it by hand with an ease that 
makes the labor of cleaning seem like 
play. Either this or, at a total cost of 
5(y» or 565, yon can enjoy the luxury of 
having your machine equipped with a 
first-class motor that is readily attached 
to any electric-light socket. Sold at our 
various agencies. 1 f no agency is handy, 
write us direct. Valuable booklet on 
cleaning problem sent free. 

CLEANER CO., 225T, 


It is the IDEAL VACUUM 
CLEANER that has brought 
about the new standard of 
household cleanliness. 
Thorough cleanliness every 
day of course was impossible 
with the old-style implements. 
Vacuum Cleaning is the only 
system by which hidden dirt 
can be removed, that never 
scatters dust, that makes and 
keeps things really clean 
tli rough and through. The 
IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 
lias brought this wonderful 
system within the every - day 
reach of all 

Fifth Ave., New York 
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A Failure at Fifty 


Out of a job at fifty—is the fate of 
the untrained man. 

Business requires not only natural 
ability but special training. 

THE TRAINED MAN CAN DEFY OLD AGE 

The American School of Correspondence can 
fit you for congenial, well paid positions in your 
early years, and make your services valuable in 
your old age. Training only can compensate for 
the energy of youth. 

For thirteen years the School's Engineering 
Courses have set the standard for thoroughness and 
practicalness in correspondence instruction. The 
School has trained thousands of men for the tech¬ 
nical professions, or has advanced them to higher 
positions. Today these courses represent the high¬ 
est development of correspondence teaching. 

The Courses in Commerce, Accountancy 
and Business Administration 

set the same high standard in the commercial 
world. They prepare for the best paid business 
positions; they are prepared by practical business 
men who have “made good” by practicing what 
they teach; they are planned to meet the needs of 
both the young man who is just starting in, and 
the older man who has almost “arrived." 

Get your training now, while you have the 
time and energy tor study. Mail the coupon today. 

American School of Correspondence 

CHICAGO. U. S. A. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 

American School of Correspondence : 


Please send me your Bulletin 
qualify for position marked “X." 

and advise me how 1 can 

.... Book-keeper 

.... Draftsman 

.... Stenographer 

.... Architect 

.... Accountant 

. . . .Civil Engineer 

.... Cost Accountant 

.... Electrical Engineer 

.... Systcmatizer 

. . . Mechanical Engineer 

.... Cert'f’d Public Acc’t 

.... Sanitary Engineer 

... Auditor 

.... Steam Engineer 

.... Business Manager 

... Fire Insurance Eng’r 

.... Commercial Law 

. . . College Preparatory 

N AMP . 

ADDRESS. 

OCCUPATION. 


McClure’s, 

10-09. Bus. 


“N F 10” Shoe Laces 
won’t break 



during 6 months of wear. They stand 
a strain of 200 lbs. to the foot without 
breaking, and on top of that every 
pair is 

guaranteed 6 months 

Another great tiling about them is the pat¬ 
ented tip that won’t come oft. and is abso¬ 
lutely fast in color. 

"/V F 10" are made of highest grade long- 
fibre Sea Island cotton, especially processed. 
They are tubular—pressed flat—and won’t 
come untied. 

To bo sure of getting the genuine, look for 
the scaled box and see that the laces they 
contain have "N F10" stamped on the tips. 

10 ceuta per pair—black and tan, In four 
lengths. Sold only In sealed boxes. At 
all shoe and dry goods stores, and hab¬ 
erdashers. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price, If your dealer 
can’t supply you. 



Write today 
for illustrated book¬ 
let about *W F10" and 
our other laces including the Nu- 
Jashotid Patented Laces for oxfords. 
Nufashond Shoe Lace Co. 
Dept. H, Reading, Pa. 





MENNEN’S 

BORATED TALCUM 

TOILET POWDER 


" Baby’* Best Friend " 

and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Meimen’s relieves and 
prevents Prickly lleat. Chafing and .Sunburn. 

For vour protection the gen nine is put up in non-rc- 
fillable boxes—the " Itox that L.ox, M with Mennen’s 
face on too. Sold everywhere or bv mail 25 cen's —Saw pie fret. 

Guaranteed by the Gerhard Mennen 's Chemical Co., under the Food 
and Drugs Act. June 3n, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 

Try Mennen'* Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 

Mennen'* Rornted Skin Snap [blue wrapper] ) Samples. 

Specially prepared for the nursery. 5 r 

Mermen's Sen Tang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor —Sold only at Store* 
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We are Elk shoe specialists, the only shoe 
makers in the United States making men s and 
hoys Elk sh oes and hoots exclusively. Every 
men s shoe or hoot we make is stamped on sole 
and on yell ow label 


r CLEAN-UP ~ 

After Vacation 


oys is stamped wi 


American 2o, 


To remove Tan. Roughness, and the effects 
W of sunburn, treat your skin to a daily \ 
f clean-up with D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream on ^ 
a hot wet cloth. This clears the pores of dust, 
grime and impurities, and prevents chapping 
and premature wrinkling. It also restores a soft¬ 
ness and beauty to the complexion, and supplies 
the skin with a needed emollient. 


They're everyday shoes and if their reputation means 
anything they are all that an everyday shoe should 
be. Solid and honest all the way through—as re¬ 
liable as a shoe can be made. Fit like a glove—com¬ 
fortable-long wearing. Not heavy, stiff, nor cum¬ 
bersome. Made on stylish lasts. Neat appearing and 
a shoe of unusual class and character considering it's 
made primarily for service and comfort. 

The uppers are Menz kk Ease” Elk, a process of tannage 
originated by us and used exclusively for Menz “Ease’* 
and “American Boy” shoes. An ideal leather for 
everyday shoes and hunting hoots—tough and strong, 
unusually soft and pliable. Neither water, heat nor 
service will injure its strength and softness. 

Shoe illustrated is the Menz ‘’Ease*’ Collegian 7-inch height, 
Goodyear V^clt, color tan, either with or ^ yx 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S 

Perfect Cold Cream 


is so pure and daint; 


r -so fragrant and so pleasing to use 

and has so many different uses in every family that it has 
become a standard toilet requisite of the world, being 
sold throughout North and South America, Europe, 

Egypt. India and the Orient. It is "The Kind 
that Keeps." Travelers’ Tubes ioc. up; Jars 

3Sc. up. ■tea 

Samples Mailed Free r^-rS 

Write for a sample and 
satisfy yourself of its superi- p7. ^ 
ority. 

Daggett & Ramsdell AE 

Dept. B :1 

D. & R. Building j/y 

West 14th St., fi J 

New York 

... 




iSlXTH "CRlME of tfje/ARABIA 
to tfTc iAEDITERRANEAN a^ ORIENT 
LSAiLiNG jron, New York. • Jan • 20 • isio 

Am, • Expenses ■ Included Jot ■ 73 Days at $400. • Up 

Now • Under. • DiRECTioN aria ■ Management of-tlfe. 

White lStar Line • q Broaaway new York 


fejjvArmy Auction Bargains 

FOR MILITARY SCHOOLS_ 

Cadet Guns . , $1.20 u 

Cartridge Belts . . .43 u 

Set Equipments , . .40 u 

New Saber* . . 1.00 u 

Summer Uniforms . 1.25 u 

Puttee Leggius . . .15 u 

Spurt, pair . . .65 u 

1007 MILITARY CATALOl 


uiMitm i 860 large pages, thousand* of 

beautiful illufitrntions—with 19»»9 supplement, wholesale and retail 
prices. >laiie«l f..r 15 centa (Btampt). v Vftpp 


WATER SUPPLY 


wherever you want it at low cost from stream, pond 
or spring, with the 

FOSTER HIGH DUTY RAMS 

Your money back if it fails. That is our written guaranty 
* . ^ to you. Costs little, self operating, no re- 

pairs. Write for price and FREE BOOK, 
> containing helpful W ater Suppl) tjugge*- 

’“tower SPECIALTY CO. 

New York. .V. T. 


150 Trinity Building. 


Don't Throw it Awo: 




TtKT PATCH 


They mend all leaks in all utensils—tin 
brass, copper, gran iteware, hot water bags 
etc. No solder, cement or rivet. Anyone 
* can nse them; litany surface;two million 
in use. Send for samide nkg. 10c. Complete 
>kg assorted sizes. 25c postpaid. Agents wanted 
lolietteMfg. Co., Box 154 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


? Does Your Granite Dish 
or Hot Water Bag Leak ? 
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The 

Business 
End 

of this firearm is 
as quiet as a coun¬ 
try church yard until you want 
it to open up. It’s always 
ready when you are, but it can’t 
go off before, even if you 

“Hammer the Hammer” 

It may be knocked off your desk, fall off your 
dresser, slip from your hand as you draw it— 
but it can’t shoot until you pull the trigger. 

In proportion and design it’s a work of art. Mechanically it is perfect. 
And in the experience of thousands and thousands of purchasers, it is the 
surest and most mechanically perfect revolver ever made. 

Our Free Booklet “Shots” 

tells more in detail why the Iver Johnson has outstripped competitors in public favor 
Our handsome catalogue goes with it, showing details of construction. 


Iver Johnson Safety 

Hammer Revolver 

Richly nickeled, 22 cal. rim fire or 32 cal. centre 
fire, 3-in. bbl. or 38 cal. centre fire, 3&-in. bbl. 
(Extralength bbl. or blued finish at slight extra cost} 


$R00 

1 V 


Iver Johnson Safety 

Hammerless Revolver 


Richly nickeled, 32 cal. centre fire, 3-in; bbl. or 
38* cal. centre fire, 3^-in. bbl. (Extra length 
bbl. or blued finish at slight extra cost) . 


We are the largest manufacturers of revolvers m the world. Our enormous production greatly reduces the manufacturing 
cost on each revolver That is whv the Iver Johnson, with all its superiority, is so moderately priced. 

IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, 136 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

New York: 99 Chambers Street Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4 

San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 7x7 Market St. 

Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles* 
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OWN 

YOUR 

OWN 

CIGAR 

STORE 



Fifty 

SAB-GENT 

Per/ectos 
or* Panetelas 

Regular Price. $5-50 

One 

S AR.GENT 

Patent 
Cigar* Chest 

Regular Price, *3-50 


Patented f) Pf . 22, *08. 
Olhrr Patent* Pending:. 


or* 

BOTH 


T HIS glass lined Cigar Chest sent to 
any customer with his firstorder. We 
guarantee that it will keep cigars in 
perfect condition. The purpose of this 
offer is to introduce our brands of Cigars 
direct to smokers. Since we first made 
this offer only 3 Chests have been returned 
to us out of the many thousands we have 
shipped. They were broken in transit. 

ABOUT CIGARS. Do you know that 
a pure Havana Cigar cannot be sold under 10c. 
direct to smoker, or under 15c. at a retail store? 
If you are an old smoker you can be sure you 
have smoked thousands of cigars supposedly 
“All Havana” that never saw Cuba. That worn 
out deception does not figure in this business. 
By telling facts we are making steady customers 
who believe in us,—men who know that a 
choicely blended domestic cigar needs no 
apology. Sargent Cigars are made of blended 
domestic tobaccos of the finest selection, with 
a flavoring of choice Havana. They have 
brought us compliments without number, but 
not one complaint. 


ABOUT THE CHEST. It is our in¬ 
vention and the only practical Cigar Chest we 
know of. It holds 100 cigars and keeps them in 
perfect condition to the very last smoke. No 
blotter pads or spongesto trouble with. We give 
it to you with your first order because we want 
you to smoke Sargent Cigars in proper condition 
and to convince you that we can save you one-half 
your smoking bill. The Chest is' handsomely 
finishedin Dark Mission Oak, is glasslined, has 
heavily insulated walls, and is strictly sanitary. 
OUR PROPOSITION. Send.us*3.50 
and we will send you 50 Sargent Perfectos or Pan- 
etelas and the Cigar Chest. If you order 100 
Cigars and Chest, price J7.00, we will prepay ex¬ 
press East of the Mississippi River; West of the 
Mississippi add $1. If ycu prefer Mahogany 
Chest, send $2 extra ; if Circassian Walnut $i 
extra. State preference for mild, medium or 
strong cigars. Subsequent orders for cigars 
filled at $ 3.50 for 50 or $7 for 100. 

GUARANTEE. If Chest or Cigars are 
not up to your expectations, send them back at 
our expense and we will return your money. 
If you want to know who we are, ask the First 
Bridgeport National, Pequonnock National or 
City National Bank of Bridgeport. 


SARGENT CIGAR CO., 652 WATER ST., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

WE MAKE HUMIDORS IN SEVERAL HANDSOME WOODS. SIZES FOR 100. 500 AND 1000 CIGARS. SEND FOR CATALOG. 




SAYS: Today it fakes merely a few hours to produce a 
BANNATYNE; but it took nearly a quarter of a century 
to produce the first one. Twenty-five years* experience 
in designing and making low priced watches, as well as over 
1000 watchmaking tools and machines, is crystallized in the 
BANNATYNE, 

“A Timekeeper Ahead of the Times 99 

The smallest, thinnest, easiest winding low priced watch. The only one that is accurate and 
durable—that is a real watch builton watch principles — thathaslock setting device for setting hands, 
noiseless winding, and many other special features found exclusively in much higher priced timepieces. 

Ask vour watchmaker or jeweler for the Bannatyne. If he hasn't it. send his name and ask for booklet 
"A Timekeeper Ahead of the Times.” Or buy direct from us. Nickel. $ 1 . 50 . Gun Metal or Gilt Finish, Si. 60 . 
THE BANNATYNE WATCH CO., 34 CANAL STREET, WATERBURY, CONN. 
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Direct From Our Factory 
To Your Home 


The Vose is the ideal home piano. 
Over 60,000 can now be found in 
music loving homes. We deliver, 
when requested, direct from the fac¬ 
tory free of charge and guarantee 
perfect satisfaction. Liberal allow¬ 
ance for old pianos and time 
payments accepted. 

The tone, touch and magnificent 
wearing qualities of the 

Vose Pianos 

are only explained by the exclusive 
patented features, the high grade 
material and superb workmanship 
that enter into their construction. 

FREE— If you are interested in 
pianos, let us send you our beautiful 
illustrated catalogue, that gives full 
information. 

vose & SONS PIANO CO. 


Vose Bldg. Boston, Mass. 




HAWAIIAN 

Pineapple 



Motion Pictures 

NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY ai our In- 
! struction Book and 1 ‘Business Guide’ 'tells all. 
IWe furnish Complete Outfit with Big Adver¬ 
tising Posters, etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
| of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
1 work and songs illustrated. One man can do it. 
1 Astonishing Opportunity iu any locality for 
fa man with a little money to show in churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc. and 

1 onerate Five Cent Theatres 'Zc’mr 

Motion Picture Films and Song Slides rented. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night. Others 
do It. why not yout It's easy; write to us. we’ll tell you how. Catalog free. 
AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO.. 825 Illinois Bank Bldg.. Chicane. 111. 




I to testify to its merit. 


Start Your Gas Engine With Tho 

MOTSINGER AUTO-SPARKER 

nd run it without the aid of batteries. Not a 
cheap magneto but the original high grade speed 
controlled friction driven dynamo. Perfectly in¬ 
sulated. M water and duilpruef.” Fully Guar- 
antced. Operates the "make & break" 
Ip if and "jump spark." Charges all storage bat- 
l// teries for ignition and lighting on a small 
Scale, perfectly with our special switch board 
in the circuit. Ten years avtual service 
with over 36,000 Auto-sparkers in operation 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MFC. CO. 


20 Main St., PENDLETON. INDIANA. U. 8. A. 



SPECIAL VALUES 
IN OLD VIOLINS 

The Lyon & Healy collection now offers a 
number of fine specimens at exceedingly low 
prices. We will send a copy of our beautiful 
catalog of Old Violins—free. Prices from 
$50 to $10,000. Easy payments if desired. 

Lyon & Healy, 26 Adams St., Chicago 


STEREOPTICONS 

With approved equipment for the Lec¬ 
ture Hall, School, Church and^ Lodge. 
Views covering all subjects for instruc¬ 
tion and amusement. Profits assur'd 
in giving public entertainments. 
Established 1783 WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 

HeAUsISTSH HKG. OPTICIANS. Depl. 10. 49 Kuni St., Srw Tork 
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OOK at the 


air-space 
between these two 
fabrics. That is the secret 
of Duofold. 


A finished surface of fine cotton, linen or 
silk next your skin. 

Then a layer of air. 

Then an outer fabric of wool which carries 
away all moisture (or the outer fabric if you 
prefer it may be silkoline). 

The air-space keeps the garment fresh and 
sweet and makes it warm but not heavy. 

A sensitive man can’t stand “itchy” irritat¬ 
ing wool against his skin. A cleanly man 
doesn’t want a thick solid cotton garment that 
holds the perspiration and becomes damp and 
unsanitary. 

How can you or any man, af¬ 
ford to go on wearing the old- 
fashioned unscientific underwear 
when you can get Duofold ? 

Ask your nearest dealer about it. If he hasn't it write us for 
the name of a dealer who has. Ask for the Duofold booklet of 
different weights, shades and styles for men. women and children. 
Single garments and union suits. $1.25 to 55 a garment. 

Duofold fabrics are thoroughly shrunken before making up; 
and sizes and fit are guaranteed. 

Duofold Health Underwear Co. 

Mohawk, N. Y. 

_ Robischon & Peckham Co. 

r " ^ Selling Agents 

349 Broadway, New York 
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You Can’t be tooled on rc<SE^*£8t1 and You Save over Halt 


You can’t be fooled on "Come-packt” Sectional Furniture for 
it comes “In t he white” and the finished sections are ready to put 
together. You see just wrhat you get— and you get QUARTER- 
sawed WHITE OAK every time. No chance to disguise defects or 
substitute cheap woods. A few minutes only needed to fasten the 
sections and apply whatever stain you select—we include it free. 

It's a pleasure and satisfaction to KNOW you have the best 
obtainable. 

“It comes in SECTIONS, not in pieces” so that It is only an 
evenings pastime to put together and finish—no tool work needed. 

QUARTER sawed WHITE OAK is used throughout—rich 
in beautiful flake and grain. Your choice of seven finishes. ONE HUN¬ 
DRED other splendid pieces, from S 3 up, all sold under our absolute 
GUARANTEE to satisly YOU or your money refunded. 


You save over one half because we manufacture and ship 
direct to you at lower prices than dealers pay. Why pay 
middlemen’s profits, store rents, clerks’ wages, etc., as well 
as high freights and costly packing—all add to the PRICE, 
not the value of store furniture. Try our way ONCE—that’s 
the proof. “Your money back if you say so.” 


write today lor beautiiui catalog, free. COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., Formerly International Mfg. Co., 1005 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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'BANKS BUY BONDS' 

with their trust funds which net 
4% to 5 3 / 4 %- If you are not 
already familiar with this class 
of securities, send for our book, 
“Bonds and How to Buy 
Them.” It gives you just the 
fact about investments every¬ 
one should know. 

This book and our selected 
list of Municipal and Corpor¬ 
ation Bonds should be in the 
hands of everyone who has 
money to invest. 

Both sent free on request. 


OTIS AND Hough 

INVESTMENT BANKERS 
800 CUYAHOGA BLDG. 

C L EVE LAND. 


200 Building Plans 

“MacLagan’s Suburban Homes” 
is a big book of over 200 Building 
Plans of Bungalows, Suburban 
and Country Homes, actually 
erected, costing from $400.00 up 
to $10,000. Price 50 ds. The best book 

P ublished for the home-builder. 
Ians and Specifications $5 up. 
P. A. MacLAGAN, Architect. 
45 Clinton St., Newark. N. «J. 


Pens 

that Stand 
the Test 


For hard, 

\ rapid, con- 
t \er tinuous 

writing use a Spencerian Pen. 

Its great elasticity and smooth 
points make easy writing. 

SPENCERIAN 

Steel Pens 

outlive others because of the fine workman¬ 
ship and the high quality Spencerian Pen Steel 
from which they are made. Sample card 
of 12 —all different—sent for 6 c postage. 

SPENCERIAN PEN CO. a 349 Broadway. N.V. 


LATHES 

For Electrical and Experi¬ 
mental Works. ForGunsmitha 
and Tool Makers. For Gen¬ 
eral Machine Shop Work. For 
Bicycle Repairing. 
t37~ Send for Lathe Catalogue 
and Prices. 

W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
200 Ruby Street, Rockford, 111. 

STALLMAN’S DRESSER TRUNK 

Easy to get at everything without dis- 
turbinganything. No fatigue in packing 
and unpacking. Eight, strong, roomy 
drawers. Holds as much and costs no 
more than a good box trunk. Hand Riv¬ 
eted ; strongest trunk made. • In small 
room servesasehiffonier.C.O.D. privilege 
of examination. 2c. stamp for Catalog. 
F. A. STALLMAN. 53 E Spring St.. Columbus. 0. 
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Y 


OU want to sit up in bed sometime or 
other $ to read or to get well or to eat 
or because your hay fever or asthma 
won’t let you breathe lying down. 

You can do so and be perfectly comfortable (the 
first time in your life) if you use this appliance. 

It is easily attached to any metal bed; is simple and entirely out 
of the way and out of sight and a child can raise the head and 
shoulders of a heavy adult; a thing otherwise impossible. 

Write for booklet E and price. 

Levinger Manufacturing Company 

231 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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PICTURE 

MAKING 

is as easy as 

PICTURE 

TAKING 

by the 

KODAK 

SYSTEM 

With the KODAK FILM TANK 
the novice can produce in full 
daylight, negatives equal to 
those produced by experts by the 
dark-room method. 

Anybody can make first class 
prints on VELOX (there’s a 
grade for every negative)—any 
time and by any light. 

Let us send you copies of our booklets—“Tank 
Development ” and " The Velox Book.” 

EASTMAN KODAK CO. 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

The Kodak City. 


OUR SMART 
CARDS IN CASE 



When you see a business 
card detached from a tab 
and the edge is perfectly 
smooth it is a Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card 

There are no others—it is a patent . 

Properly engraved—enclosed in a neat seal case they present 
many advantages—the detaching of the card leaving a 
smooth edge excites interest—the good taste of the little out¬ 
fit creates a favorable impression—the cards are instantly 
available—always clean—no waste. You will appreciate 
them and we want to send you a sample tab to look at. 
Before you go any further five us your name and address other* 
wise you might forget it. 

The JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 

Sole Manufacturers 

Engraver* Die Embossers Plate Printers 

12-14 East Adams Street, Chicago 


Congress 

PLAYING CARDS 

606 

G01DE0GES 

COPYRIGHT 9» 

Thi U S Piayimc CaaoCo 

CMCmaMi. U • A. r\ 

____/ 

50 Cents per Pack. 


Bl 


PLAYING CARDS 

The Most Durable 
25Q Card Made. 

More Sold Than All 

Others Combined. 

LARGE INDEXES 


OFFICIAL RULES OF CARD GAMES, 

HOYLE UP TO DATE. 

SENT FOR 15 C IN STAMPS. OR 3 SEALS FROM C0N- 
GRESSWRAPPERS. OR 6 FLAP ENDS OF BICYCLE CASES 
DEPT® THE U S PLAYING CARO CO. CINCINNATI. U S A 



CONGRESS 


PLAYING CARDS 

— Gold Edges.— 

NEW DESIGNS 

90 Picture Backs 

LARGE INDEXES 


I 
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a paper meeting every social requirement, and 
distinctly for men. Keep a box in your rooms 
and one at the office. 

Sample on Request 

HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 

fcw The Only Paper Makers in the World — 

Making Bond Paper Exclusively | 

Muith Hadley Falls, Mass. i?SI«^i 


WHEN YOU WRITE 

a formal note or a social letter, you are often forced to 
choose between a printed business letterhead, ladies’ sta¬ 
tionery, or some of the soft, Himsy paper so often offered 
men. Ask your dealer for “the stationery of a gentleman,” 



MRS. CUNEOSAYS: 

“In the selection of tires for track racing, two factors are of 
paramount imoortance — first, absolute SAFETY in tires com¬ 
bine 1 with mileage durability; second, QUICKNESS j n man¬ 
ipulating necessary tire changes. I find no mistake was made in 
my selection of Fisk Bolted-on Tires with Fisk Removable Rims, 
as, when drivin? with this equipment. I always have a feeling of 
perfect safety, never fearing an accident can possibly happen 
because of tire trouble.” 

We have many such voluntary tributes as the 
above to the splendid serviceability of 

THE FISK 
REMOVABLE RIM 

With the Fisk Bolted-On Tire 
This equipment is today recognized as vitally es¬ 
sential to the up-to-date car. It adds wonderfully to 
the pleasure of motoring by eliminating annoying 
delays on the road and by giving at the same time 
an assurance of absolute safety which no wise 
motorist will overlook. 

IIV have already equipped over 15.000 ears villi the 
Fisk removable rim—come to our nearest branch , 
see a demonstration and you 'trill understand tony. 

THE FISK RUBBER CO. 

Chicopee Falls, Mass. Branches in 1 7 cities 



$ 19.50 


On Approval 


BISHOP S QUALITY and STYLE 

We sell this beautiful. |40.'X> Genuine all-bras* Bed. Colonial 
Style. Direct to you for if 10.. r >0. 

We ship it On Approval and Prepay Freight to all points 
east of Mississippi River and noith of Tennessee line allowing freight 
that far to points l*evoi,d. Or. we will send ^e Bed with guaranteed 
Springs and Cotton felt Mattress complete for $29.50. worth (R* 1 00). 
Our tremendous output and quick cash sa.es Direct from the W orld s 

Fumhure Center * make our low prices possible. 

If you don't find till* Bed superior to bed h sold elne- 
whero at double our prices,send it back at our expense 
and we will refund your money. Full double bed 4 it. 6 in. 
wide, by 6 ft. 4 in. long, with heavy 2-in. continuous Pillars. Either Bright 
or “Satin' finish—both guaranteed for 10 years. With 

BISHOP'S BOOK OF CORRECT STYLES * 

you may furnish your home throughout at once or gradually, from time 
to time, being sure of artistic and harmonious results. 

For many yr»r« tbou*and« of iliKr'n n«tu i bi jm bare tnulr hr ‘to ».ur ili«*numi 
in Grand Rai.d* to "looey ant gr« b..me fumiah'oK BUggrattor. V r lie it* riTuf 
tboae who rarfnot rum*. we bare »*urd o. r Sandv.ine and |rntrw> five r uir L*o or 186 
raors It eontan* <*loa«4 a tea of artiitfeuilr furniah'd ro« mi n 'per .«l an.l rn .lern 
rtjlei Show, c-rerl aha■!.. . t r“"pu »r Grand Rap-da ftni hra. I'luafratra ltd dr rribea 
orrrnnetHoua.nl aty lea of dependable turn lure .... 

rrs rmi. a ro ru a klabobatk book. t*> Ure paid. If you will an.- o*e 2S certo to 
ahow oor interest The 2 ■ rent • mar I e deducted from nuir order If > u don’t think 
the b ok a correct Guide to l uri.it >e Humb:, a-nd It back and we will refund your 
owner and th* p'-'Uce >ou T+ r 1° returniii; It 

Wiitofor ilie Book now and OBTTUK B-»*rrTol Inch qua'lty at Pirfet price*. 

BISHOP FUkNlTl'RE COMPANY 
17-41 Ionia Street Grand Rapid*. Mich. 
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in miniature form showing about 500 pieces of our correct reproductions of Colonial 
and Period furniture for Bed Room, Dining Room, Library—also our justly famous 
Flanders Line which has made a sensation in furniture circles. Ask for Portfolio F. 

This is an unusual opportunity to see some new designs of genuine high grade furniture, and to 
learn how to distinguish the worthy from the sham, no matter how cleverly disguised. 

Fully 2000 pieces are shown in photogravure form in our dealers magnificent S50.00 portfolio 
which shows our complete line. Ask our dealers to show you this new plan of displaying furniture as 
well as many of the actual pieces as their floor space permits. 

Berkey & Gay Furniture 


is all you expect of it—and has attained a rep¬ 
utation during the last 50 years of being unsur¬ 
passed in quality. The experience gained from 
the continued manufacture of high grade furni¬ 
ture for 50 years in conjunction with our enor¬ 
mous manufacturing capacity enables us to take 
advantage of every favorable condition that will 
help reduce the cost of production—as a result 
our prices are as attractive as our product. 


Trust to our shop-mark, inlaid in every piece 
—you cannot go wrong in your purchase. It’s 
your guarantee against imperfections or dishon¬ 
esty in workmanship or material. 

The artistic perfection of our work is so great, 
we want it to please and last, for your sake as 
well as ours. 


Two other delightful booklets will be sent you also if you enclose 16c. in U. S. stamps to partly defray expense 
—"Furniture of Character" and "Things to Remember"—which have oleased thousands and guided many 
away from mistakes in furniture buying. But remember "Masterpieces in Miniature" is free. Send for it today. 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





$100 REMINGTON $18.75 

Re-built. One machine only in new local¬ 
ities to secure desirable afient. Special agents’ 
prices supplied on all makes of typewriters. 

Standard Typewriter Exchani!e,23 Park Row, New York 


TflDSO^ Freight Forwarding Co. 

4| IJ E/'-* Reduced rates on household goods 

v to all Western points. 

443 Marquette Building. Chicago: 15<>l Wright Building, St. Louis; 
736 Old South Building. Boston; 206 Pacific Building,San Francisco; 
2On Central Building, Los Angeics. _ 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 

The specification of Woodward-Eubanks Mantels by the Architect 
means satisfaction to the cultured home-builder. 

Natural beauty of materials and harmonious elegance of design form 
a combination of constructive excellence, unsurpassed. 

Our 75-page 10 in. by 14 in. catalog, which will be sent free to anyone 
interested (enclose 10c to cover postage, and state the number of mantels 
required). The most unique line on the market. Write for catalog today. 

WOODWARD-EUBANKS MANTEL CO., Dept. S, Atlanta, Ga. 
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hawthorn 

TRADE MAR*. 

Motors 


Operate All Machinery 
at the Great 


Hawthorn Plant of the 
Western Electric Company 


HawfAor/t 

Motors 

operate 

Addressing Machines 
Sewing Machines 
Freezers 
Churns 

Washing Machines 
Meat Cutters 
Sausage Machines 
Coffee Grinders 
Coffee Roasters 
Exhaust Fans 
Bread Mixers 
Dentists’ Drills 
Feed Grinders 
Printing Presses 
Machine Tools 


Every machine in this enormous factory is run by 
a “ Hawthorn ” Motor. Just think of the saving. No 
waste of power running long lines of shafting — no 
power used when machines are stopped. Floor space 
is utilized to the best advantage—and better work is pos¬ 
sible on account of the perfect speed control. 

“ Hawthorn ” Motors save 25 to 40 per cent over 
the old belt and shafting transmission. Whatever your 
business, you can use a “Hawthorn” Motor to advantage. 
Whether it is for a ventilating fan or a sewing machine— 
a coffee grinder or a meat cutter—an elevator or a com¬ 
plete factory, there is a “Hawthorn” Motor just adapted 
for the work. Study the subject and see how you can 
reduce the running expense and increase the efficiency 
of your machines. 

All types and sizes for both direct and alternating circuits. 

Write our nearest house for our free Bulletin No. 8149 
which gives full particulars. 


mm 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 

New York, Chicago. St. Louis. San Francisco. 

Philadelphia. Indianapolis. Kansas City, Los Angeles. 

Boston, Cincinnati. Denver. Seattle. 

Pittsburg. Minneapolis. Dallas. Salt Lake City 

Atlanta. Omaha. 

Northern Electric and Manufacturing Co.. Ltd . Montreal and Winnipeg. 
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Fighting 


the Trust!! 


The Smashing Anti- 
Trust Fight Noiv Onl 


Trust 
Prices 
Eclipsed at LastI 

An absolutely first-class high 1 
grade watch at a price within 
the people—The Burlington Special 
No-Trust Watch 

The World’s Masterpiece of watch manufacture— tho 
Burlington Special—now gold direct to the public at its 
rock-bottom, no-trust price (and besides without middle¬ 
men's protits). 

We do not care what it costs ~^ 1 f 

dependent line and so we are making the most sweeping, 
baffling olt'er ever made on watches. 

Some trusts are leeal and some are not. We do not say 
that the watch trust Is llletral; but wo do say that the 
methods of the ciant factories in making “contracts” with 
dealers 1o uphold (Inutile prices on watcbos is very un¬ 
fair-unfair to us and unfair to you. Hence our direct 
olTcr in the Burlington at the very same price the Whole¬ 
sale Jeweler must pay. 

This Is ymtr opportunity— NO W— while this great no- 
trust offer lasts—get the best watch made anywhere at 
onc-thlrd the price of other high-grade watches. Fur¬ 
thermore, In order to fight the Trust most effectually, 
we even allow terms of $2.50 a month on our 
finest watch—easiest possible payments at tho 
rock-bottom price, the Identical price the ± 
Wholesale jeweler must pay. f g 

Watch Book on request f ^ 

Now do not nilea this * — ^ 

opportunity. At least we 
want you to know about 
WATCHES and WATCH 
PRICES. Write Today. 

Bo posted 

Send a postal or letter 
or simply mall coupon 
without sending a letter 
and get the free book. 

BURLINGTON 
WATCH CO. 

Dept. 1027 

Millard Sta. ± 

O w 

sy v 
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Velvet 

Calf 

Button 

Boot 


FLORSHEIM "Natural Shape" 
lasts follow nature’s measure¬ 
ments. True harmony in every 
line, inside as well as out. 

Most Styles $5 and $6 
Write for Style Book 

The Florsheim Shoe Company 

CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


^ ARABIC 


LEAVES NEW YORK JANT 20.1910 

AU txPINStJ iNCLUOeo Fon 73 OAYS AT *400 £rUP S E. N D T Ofb 
sow UNOLH OfSCCTIOVt AND ttAlMCCFICWT Of WK1TC STAS UML ppQQp^|Vj 

Also Regular Sailings to ITALY AND EGYPT 

VIA A7.0KK8. MADRIHA, AM) CIHH \I,TAR. 

Canopic, Oct 2, Nov. 11 , Dec. 18, Feb. 12 . Romanic, Oct. 23, 
Dec. 1 . Jan. 15, Feb. 26 . Cretic. Nov. 6. D*t. 8. Jan 29. Mar. 12. 
Cii*Wo (il.oafi tom), NoT.*5.J$n.6.Frb.l«. CtLTi. (20,W4 ton*). Pob.2, NUr.W. 

_ WHITE STAR LINE, Now \ork and Hoaton, or Agents* 
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UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 

A real school combining travel and study in Europe. Lectures 
and classes both winter and summer. Resident lecturers in Paris, 
Berlin and Rome. Send for list of suggested readings, catalogue of 
University Prints, and syllabus of European lectures and travel 
itinerary. Bureau of University Travel 3 Trinity PI., Boston, Mass. 
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Games That 

Always Entertain 

Decidedly the most fascinating and genuinely 
interesting game board for the home, lodges, 
clubs, Y. M. C. A. rooms, etc. Sixty-five 
different games—presenting unusual variety 
—combined in one. These are games as deep 
as chess or checkers, games for parties from 
two to six, exciting games for boys and girls. 
Good, clean, whole-souled amusement that 
any home can afford — the 

CROWN 



Combination 
Carrom Board 



Finished in white maple and mahogany, with fine 
felt cushions and net pockets. Handsome, durable and 
attractive. 

Considering the number and quality of its games— 
and its incalculable value as an entertainer—it is most 
inexpensive. Price $ 3 . 50 . Stand 75 c. extra. 

We make other Carrom, Crokinole, Archareua and 
Combination Loards —50 to loo games, also combina¬ 
tion pool and billiard tables for the home. Catalogs free. 

Sold by dealers or we will ship on receipt of price. 
Freight prepaid east of Omaha, Neb., and north 
of Memphis, Tenn. Pro rata beyond, consult 
your dealer first; if he doesn’t handle write us. 


Size 29 Inches Square. CARROM-ARCHARENA COMPANY, Ludlngton, Mich. 



KEITH’S No. 1137 AS BUILT IN OHIO 


100 Small (Tot, nm 

OS Oltf. $800 to 

130 “ 91-00 to 
l!»8 “ 91000 to 


THE KEITH CO., Architects, 


Floor plant of tlm 
drdgn and de* 
Mription in 
book marked 
X below: 


Our latent honks of 
IiIiiiin, giving 
view*, tires 
costs, etc., 
are: 


BATTLE CREEK. MICH. 

Battle Creek Sanitarium School of 
Physical Education. 

Gymnastics—German and Swedish; Dietetics; Massage; Hydrotherapy; 
What to do in Accidents. Emergencies and Common Maladies; Medical 
Gymnastics. Anatomy, and Physiology; Chemical and Anatomical Labora¬ 
tory work; Large Indoor and Outdoor Gymnasium and Swimming Pools. 
Large faculty of able teachers and trainers. Course 6ne year. Tuition. 
*85.00; Board. SL00 to $1.50. A number of students may pay their way 
in work. Address. BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


PEEKSKILL, NEW YORK. 


Peekskill Academy 


77th year. College Preparatory and General 
Courses. $100,000 expended in recent improve¬ 
ments. Enrolment for 1908-09. Senior School 124, 

Junior School 12. 


JOHN C. BUCHER. A. M. \Principals. 

CHARLES A. ROBINSON. Ph. D . J 



DIAMONDS 

Write for special discount 
sheet and price list (together 
with the complete Marshall 
catalog). Our special dis¬ 
counts on rarest values may indeed surprise you. 

Marshall’s 


DISCOUNTS! 

ON HIGHEST GRADE 




“F” GRADE 

"F"irst and finest grade—diamonds 
are gems of the rarest beauty— 

For instance, this perfect dia¬ 
mond, perfect in cut, perfect in 
color, ot rare scintillating beauty— 
$46.00—$4.60 a month or 8 
per cent off for ad cash. Shipped 
on approval—not a cent down. 
CATALOG ON REQUEST. 
Price list and Special Discount Sheet 



Now be sure to get this catalog and Send name and address 
discount sheet and our approval- 1 ^ on coupon 
shipment offer before you buy .1 
diamond or jewelry. Write today. 

Geo. E. Marshall, (Inc.) 


on coupon— 
that is 
all. 


W. S. Hyde. Jr.. Pres. 

S. E. Marshall. V P. 

A. S. True, Secretary 

103 State St. 

Dept. 1027. 

Chicago. ^ „ 
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Buy 

Happiness 

for sufferers in dark liot 
tenements. 

$10 sends 4 to 
Sea Breeze 

our Fresli Air Home, and tlie 
hospital for tuberculous 
children, which cured 
Smiling Joe. 



"If you lived in our dark basement you would 
know why we want to go to Sen Breeze." 


'* It s more fun to be a * little father at Sea 
Breeze than to run with the gang on Ave. A. 


how many may we send as your guests ? 


$5 

$10 

$25 

$100 


gives two whole weeks of new life and cheer to a worn out mother and mlant, 
to an underfed working girl, or to a convalescing patient, 
gives four run-down school children a fresh start for next year, 
names a bed for the season. $50 names a room. 

gives a happy day excursion to 400 mothers and children, their only outing. 


Can you not have a lawn party or a fair for Sea Breeze ? 


Pl6aS6 Send to R. S. MINTURN, Treasurer, Room 22 7 , No. 105 E. 22nd St., New York 

N. Y. ASSOCIATION for IMPROVING the CONDITION of the POOR 

R. FULTON CUTTING. President 



My little girl had measles and then pneu¬ 
monia. The doctor says two weeks at Sea 
Breeze might have saved her. 

To how many other such children 
will you help us give a fighting chance 
before it is too late ? $5.00 will do 
it for one. 


It s easy to get well at Sea Breeze. It 
kept me irom losing a whole year at school. 





78c! 
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The largest and most complete line of Stoves and Furnaces in 
the world, and every one carries a double guarantee — the 
dealer’s and ours. Buy a “Jewel” and save fuel. 

All stoves sooner or later need some repairs; when such repairs are wanted for 
"Jewel” stoves, you can get them at once from your dealer, because "Jewel” stoves 
are standard stoves—tried and tested—no experiment about them. We have shipped 
repairs for stoves sold 25 years ago. The kind of stoves that last 25 years are the 
kind to buy. 

"Jewel” stoves are sold by over 10,000 dealers. Call on your dealer—ask 
him to show you a "Jewel”. 

Free stove book describing the full line of "Jewel” stovesandshowing the latest 
Styles, sent on request. Address Dept. E. 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 

“Largest Stove Plant in the World" 
DETROIT 
CHICAGO 


BUY 

A JEWEL 
AMD SAVE FUEL. 


JEW EL 

STOVES, 

Ganges) 


■STOVt 


_. 

llARGEST STOVE PLANT IN THf WDRIOl 


JEWEL STOVES 


When 

you buy a stove 

you want the best your 

money will get— therefore buy a “Jewel 

The stove that has been tested in over four million homes. The 
stove of many conveniences—of all comforts—of all economies. 
The stove that saves you fuel—saves you steps—saves you worry 
—saves you bother—that meets every expectation in quality and 
service. 

In the “Jewel” line you get selection, variety. Base Burners, 
Steel Ranges, Cast Ranges, Cook Stoves, Oak Stoves, Gas 
Ranges and Furnaces—over a thousand styles and sizes—all 
one quality—the best .. 


— 


78c 
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COMPLETE WORKS OF 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Biographical Edition 



Profusely Illustrated 
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Edited by JOHN G. NICOLAY and JOHN HAY, Late Sec’y of State 

TPO Abraham Lincoln the American people owe a debt of gratitude that can never be 
fully repaid. Every American who would know the true Lincoln should be familiar with 
his writings and speeches and with the great national documents of which he was the author. 

In the “Biographical Edition” of the Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln WC otter for 
the first time a complete authorized collection. This edition in twelve beautiful volumes 
has been collected and edited by John G. Nicolay and John Hay, Lincoln’s private 
secretaries from i 860 to 1865 . Many of the most valuable documents were given to them 
by his own hands. Their explanatory foot-notes are of the greatest interest and value. 

The chronological arrangement of the contents makes it a dear,complete record of Lin¬ 
coln’s private and official life, not in the language of a biographer, but in Lincoln’s own words. 

This Great Work is a Monument to Abraham Lincoln that should be in Every American Home 

NOTABLE FEATURES Lincoln’s Autobiography, New Speeches leading up to the Lincoln and Douglas 
OF THE TEXT debates. Full text of the Lincoln and Douglas debates. Full reports of Lincoln’s 

^ New England campaigns. Lincoln's position on the negro problem, all Lincoln’s per¬ 

sonal correspondence, all Lincoln’s political speeches and correspondence, all Lincoln’s letters and instructions to 
his Generals, all Lincoln’s State papers, etc., etc. A complete Bibliography of over 1,100 entries prepared by 


SIGN AND MAID TODAY 


. etc., etc _- - . . 

Judge Daniel Fish, the great authority on Lincolniana. An Anthology of 64 pages containing all of Lincoln’s quaint 
sayings and homely similes, many of which have become household words to Americans. 

SPECIAL ARTICLES eminent men, on the life and character of Lincoln have been printed as special in- 

o 1 rt*' 1 illlo troductions to the various volumes. Among the authors of these appreciations are 
Theodore Roosevelt, Henry Watterson. William McKinley, Frank J. Black, Phillips Brooks, R.G. Ingersoll, George 
Bancroft and others. 

POEMS Some of the most sublime poems in the English language have been inspired by the grandeur of Lincoln’s 

life and the pathos of his death. The most important of these 
have been preserved in this great collection. 

ILLUSTRA- The set contains over sixty splendid illustrations, 
TinNQ including all the famous portraits of Lincoln, his 

1 ICHNo various homes^ members of his Cabinet, portraits 

of the leading Generals of the Civil War. etc., and many fac-simile 
reproductions of important letters and documents. 

A complete itidex is provided in addition to the running page 
headings and date lines. 

The printing is from the beautiful Caslon type, on paper made 
especially for this edition and watermarked with a fac-simile of 
President Lincoln's signature. 

SENT FREE ON APPROVAL 


Lincoln History Society, New York: 

Please send me, express paid, (or examination, one complete 
set. 12 volumes, of the COMPLETE WORKS OF ABRAHAM 

LI NCOL N, in the binding checked below. _ 

Dark Green Buckram. Gold stamping and lettering, gold 
tops, uncut edges. J2.00 per month for 15 months. 


Keel Half Morocco. Gold stamping and lettering, silk head 
bands, gold tops, uncut edges. $3 00 per month for 15 months. 


Full Red Morocco. Special designs in gold on back and 
sides, fancy silk head bands, gold tops, uncut edges, |4.00 
per month for 15 months. 


If the books are satisfactory to me I will make the payments speci¬ 
fied above <5 per cent, discount lor cash). If the hooks are not 
satisfactory I will return them, charges collect, within 10 days. 


ADDRESS. 
STATE _ 


We will send the complete set. express paid, for your examina¬ 
tion. If you find the books satisfactory, you pay but a small amount 
each month. If you are not satisfied when you see the books, send 
them back at our expense. 

You take no risk. 


Send the Coupon today. 

LINCOLN HISTORY SOCIETY,44E. 23dSt., New York 
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™ E BATTLE CREEK 


Ihe fundamental Principles ot Rest, Recuperation and Health 

The Battle Creek Sanitarium is not merely a place where people regain more 
or less health. It is far more than that. It is a great “ University of Health ” in 
which the fundamental principles of health are practiced; a place where the results 
of erroneous eating, drinking and living are shown clearly, and where the theories, 
principles and practices of right living are demonstrated by precept and example. 

Its lectures, addresses, exercises and School of Health (all optional) furnish sound training in health 
building. The Battle Creek Sanitarium comprises 200 or more kinds of baths, including Nauheim and 
electric-light, besides electricity, massage, mechanical vibration, manual Swedish movements, indoor swim¬ 
ming pools, great gymnasium with class and individual instructors, trained nurses, expert bath attendants, 
both men and women, etc., etc. 

The appointments of the Sanitarium for the comfort and well being of its patrons arc of the finest 
modern, luxurious and hygienic type. Its indoor palm garden, spacious parlors, quiet rest foyers, promen¬ 
ade porches, cheerful dining rooms, with beautiful landscape views, hygienic bedrooms, kitchens, etc., are 
all designed to add to the enjoyment and sound health building of its patrons. 

Seven acres of indoors under perfect hygienic control in an ideal climate for health building. 

As a place of rest and recuperation for the worn-out, the nervous, the tired and the sick, the Battle Creek Sanitarium is known 
all over the world for the results which it accomplishes. 

The Rates are Very Moderate. Board and room, including baths, services of bath attendants and necessary medical 
attention, costs less at the Battle Creek Sanitarium than board and room alone at many first-class resort hotels. 


THE SANITARIUM. BOX 112. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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REVOLUTIONARY EXCELLENCE IN MEN’S DRESS 


SOME ESTABLISHED FACTS THAT WILL ASTONISH YOU 


DID YOU KNOW that the GREATEST house in the field of Men’s 
Clothes-malcing is the LEAST KNOWN to the General Public? 


FOR TEN YEARS the clothing world has 
known that its real leader was a house in¬ 
trenched in supreme quality instead of bulk. 
FOR TEN YEARS every man concerned in the 
making of men’s clothes has concededthe com¬ 
plete and unassailable pre-eminence of the 
ready-for-service garments made by Ely Meyer 
& M. C. Simon, in Rochester. 

FOR TEN YEARS the best custom tailors of this 
continent have acknowledged that in the ready-for- 
service garments of Ely Meyer &M. C. Simon existed 
their only competition. 

FOR TEN YEARS the highest type of retailer in every 
city of consequence in America, has, each season, 
sought by extraordinary means to secure his claimed 
apportionment of the ready-for-service tailoring crea¬ 
tions of Ely Meyer & M. C. Simon— traveling at his 
own expense, even from the farthest coast points, to 
make his selections twice a year from the exhibits 
shown to the entire trade by a single man —by appoint¬ 
ment; no traveling salesmen; in short., a competition 
TO buy instead of to sell. There is no parallel to this 
in the history of merchandising. 


FOR TEN YEARS hundreds of thousands of 
the most discriminative men in America 
HAVE BEEN WEARING ELY MeYER & M. C. SlMON 
ready-for-service garments—because no finer 
clothes were to be had, of any custom tailor, 
at any price— and because they could not pos¬ 
sibly consider the typical “readymades.” 
DID YOU KNOW 

world does not produce finer woolens than you will find 
in the ready-for-service garments of Ely Meyer & 
M. C. Simon? That the most select custom tailors 
command no elegance, novelty, or exclusiveness of 
pattern which you cannot instantly duplicate or surpass 
in the enormous assortments of Ely Meyer & M. C. 
Simon ? That the workmanship and finish of these 
garments are the most perfect known to the art ? Did 
you know that the original fashion designs of this house 
are so thoroughly authoritative that they are widely 
copied each season by some of the best of custom 
tailors? And did you know that several millions of 
dollars’worth of adroitly advertised “readymades”sold 
every year are copies of models long ago superseded in 
our shops? That, in brief, Ely Meyer & M.C. Simon are 


The One Great Creative Force in the World of Man’s Apparel 

YOU DO KNOW of the great advance in the general character of ready-for-service clothes in recent years. But 
did you realize —until this moment—that both the impulse and the achievement of this betterment are directly 
and admittedly due to the revolutionary work of this impregnable institution of Ely Meyer & M. C. Simon t 

r YOU WANT these ELY MEYER & M. C. SIMON GARMENTS 

YOU CAN GET THEM of the one highest type of clothes merchant in EVERY 

IMPORTANT AMERICAN CITY —OT IN ANY ONE OF THE GREAT AND GROWING CHAIN OF 




OUR OWN EXCLUSIVE RETAIL CLOTHES SHOPS 

listed below. These shops are the last word in artistic housing and modern service. In them you get VALUES, 
personal attention and satisfaction certain to be memorable. In them you not only find, ready to nut on, 
the most correct and distinguished clothes of the period, but also the finest Shirts ana Furnishings known. 

The building of this great chain for direct service to the wearer is an achievement 
as revolutionary and historic as the Ely Meyer & M. C. Simon clothes themselves. 

Write us at once for name of nearest dealer and complimentary copy of booklet, “The One Romance of the 
Clothes World”—and by securing our garments insure the Quality surprise—and the Value surprise—of your life. 

ELY MEYER & M.C. SIMON (ready-for-service) CLOTHES SHOPS: 

Boston, Washington and Franklin. 

Los Angeles, 329 South Spring Street. 

Minneapolis, 618-520 Nicollet Avenue. 

Louisville, Fourth and Jefferson. 

Indianapolis. 6 North Pennsylvania St. 

Birmingham, 1902 Second Avenue. 


ELY MEYER & M. C. SIMON: TAILORING INSTITUTION, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




Chicago, 166-168 Dearborn Street. 
Atlanta, 61 Peachtree Street. 

Evansville, Second and Main. 

Kansas City, Eleventh and Walnut. 

St. Paul, Sixth und Cedar. 

Write for the Book. Ask for the Clothes. 
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EVOLUTIONARY METHODS IN MEN’S SHOP-SERVICE 


£APOU 4 ’ 


Links of the Great Chain of Ely Meyer & M. C. Simon Clothes Shops 
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™E McCool 
Typewriter 



A strictly first-class business 
typewriter for business use 

Will do ALL you could ask of any type¬ 
writer. Side by side you cannot tell the 
difference between a letter written on the 
McCool and on a $100 machine. Will handle 
all correspondence required of any machine. 

Sold direct from factory to you. Every 
middle profit cut out. Saves 45% in price. 

Only 319 PARTS against 2500 AND 
MORE in the high priced typewriters. This 
saves 30% in price. 

We have over half a million dollars invested in our big 
manufacturing plant, covering five acres—one of the 
largest in the country. 

The McCool is made in our factory. We buy material 
for 15,000 to 20,COO typewriters at a time. 

Every one of the 319 pails of the McCool is selected, 
put to supreme test for quality and accuracy. Every 
bearing an J wearing surface is of hardened steel, finished 
to microscopical fineness, adjusted by micrometer. 

The price recommends the McCOOL to business 
houses and merchants; particularly the smaller 
merchant^ lawyer, clergyman, student, physician, 
teacher, where a typewriter has heretofore been 
thought prohibitive in price. 

If you never saw a typewriter you can 
write on the McCOOL. Very simple. 
Nothing to learn but the keyboard 

The McCool Typewriter is unqualifiedly 
guaranteed in every way. 

Shipped anywhere, carefully packed and boxed, deliver¬ 
ed to any Express Company for 825.00. T bis is our factory 
Price—absolutely the lowest ever made on a first class type¬ 
writer. The Express charges vary with distances, but 
add very little to this our factory price. 

You are perfectly safe. Remit 825. Test the McCOOL 
10 days in the privacy of your office or home. If it fails in 
any way to meet your expectations. If you do not find it 
even BETTER than we have described—a handsome 
machine, greatly superior in every way—your money and 
express charges will be refunded promptly without argu¬ 
ment. You have absolutely nothing to lose. 

For $2.50 additional we will include a substantial H'ood, 
Leatherette Covered Carrying Case with Brass Yale Lock and 
Key, Side Clasps, Genuine Leather Handles. handsome. 
Practical outfit, which with the Typewriter is about the size 
and weight of a band grip. 

You MUST READ our handsome illustrated 
Booklet fully describing the McCOOL Type¬ 
writer—the achievement of the century in 
typewriter construction. Free on request. 

343 Fifth Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Acme-Keystone Mfg. Co. 


A Train Load of Books 

Million* of Book*. Book* to bo cloned 
out at lOc to SOc on the dollar. 

I buy bankrupt stocks, and publishers' overstocks at 
my own price, and regular stock at jobber’s prices, and 
(rive you the books at a small advance on cost to me. 

De Luxe Standard Library Sets 

of the Chesterfield Society of London and New York must 
be closed out quick at 25 cents on the dollar—less than 
cost of paper and printing. Your first opportunity and 
probably the only one you will ever have, to buy superb 
de luxe library sets except at regular prices. Why buy 
ordinary sets when you can get these de luxe editions, 
while they last, for less money, or a fourth the regular 
price? Following is a partial list of the magnificent de 
luxe library sets lam closing out at a reduction of 75 per 
cent from the regular prices: Shakespeare, Longfellow, 

De Maupassant, Dickens, Balzac, Thackeray, Scott 
Hawthorne, Irving/Eliot, Kingsley, Pepys, De Musset 
Dumas, Hugo, Poe, Wilde, Muhlbach, Fielding, Sterne 
Smollett, Emerson, Kipling, Lamb, Burns, Stevenson 
Gibbon, Green, Guizot, Plutarch, Plato, Dante, Taine, etc 
Thousands of stngto volumes, all subjects, to 
bo dosed out at to to SO cents on the dollar. 


New Novels, woro 91.90. My 
oflniD G rf CBS price. 39C. List includes "Shepherd 

UUIlipiG IIIUUU of the Hills," "That Printer of Udell's," 
"Threo Weeks/* "Shuttle," "Crossing," "Doctor," and hundreds 
of others at from 38c to 45c. 

Calling of Dan Matthews, 85 cents 

Encyclopedia Brltannlca, $46.00—my price. $11.70. Famous Pic* 
tures, $12.00 my price, $1. 50. Dante's Inferno. $6.00—my price, 
90c. Electricity, 2 vols. ,$7.00-my price, 70c. Appleton’s Teacher's 
Library, $25.00—my price, $5.60. Thousands or similar bargains. 

All Book* Shipped On Approval 


Send no money with order. Send for my Big Free Bargain List of 
Books, solect what books you want, and I will ship them to you on 
your agreement to pay for or return them at my expuim< after you have 
had them in your homo five days. 1 sell moro hooks than any other 
man in America. Why? Because my pricos are below competition. If 
you read hooks and appreciate the value of a dollar, sund for my Big Free 
Illustrated Bargain List of Intoks. A postal card will do Write it now. 

DAVID D. CLARKSON, Ihe Buok Broker, 1007 Clarkson Building, Chicago. 



Wood Horns (NOT VENEERED) 

Wliy not bring out of your talking machine, or 
phonograph, all the beauty and richness of the 
original tone? You never will, while you use 
a metal or veneered wood horn. 
But you can, with the MUSIC MAS¬ 
TER HORN! Built of solid wood, 
according to scientific acoustics, the 
MUSIC MASTER has vibratory 
freedom and acts as a sound¬ 
ing-board, enhancing the 
power and quality of 
the record rcproduc- 
t i o n with perfect 
The Music Master fidelity to lhc original. 

The MUSIC MASTER makes a cheap machine 
sound better than a high-priced one. 

Sent on one week’s trial. Choice of oak, 
mahogany or spruce, for any make or style of 
machine. Money refunded if you are not satisfied. 

Ash your dealer lor the MUSIC MASTER; if he can't 
supply you, write us. Full description sent on request. 

SHEIP & VANDEGRIFT, Inc., 819 N. 5th SL, Philadelphia 

Columbia Phonograph Company, exclusive distributors for 
Music Master Wood Horns to fit the Columbia Graphophones. 
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OCTOBER jcfNTURY 
FI?VE 

ENTERTAINING 

Shorfptories 


^OCTOBER cENTURyS 
' FULTON'S 

OWN DESIGNS 

FIRST! 


OCTOBErScEHTURV. 

ABARTOtfHETWRN 

IVvnlUi Banker 

°-?v(wntBu 

UHnroaSESMNic 



You Cannot Buy 
A Delightful Friend 


<1 Overflowing with the most agreeable companionship 
C| Entertaining you with brilliant and well-told stories 
<J Interesting you with valuable and authoritative information 
C[ Increasing the richness of your intellectual life 


•I Bringing before you the charm of picturesque 
places Cjj Unfolding the achievements of 
science with accuracy and without sensation 
Making the great events and men of the 
past live again Placing before you artistic 
works of exquisite refinement and loveliness. 

But you will find all these qualities of a delightful friend in 


The Century Magazine 

It is not like any other magazine. 

It more nearly fills the place of a cultured and welcome friend 
in the lives of its readers than any other magazine. 

It is read by those who feel that the contents of a magazine, 
while entertaining and stimulating, should have a higher 
standard than mere journalism. 

Single copies, 35 cents. 

Yearly subscriptions, i?4.00 

At all the best bookstores and news-stands. • 
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^P^Star convex safety razor 


The Superiority of the STAR CONVEX FLEXIBLE BLADE SAFETY RAZpR over all 
the other thin or wafer blade razors is that it has a guard with no metal obstruction between 
the cutting edge and the beard which permits a clean, smooth shave, and the convex curve 
which holds the blade firm produces the diagonal movement or stroke which cuts clean and 
will not scrape or irritate the skin. Even if the face is sharp or wrinkled the Convex Razor 
will shave clean, impossible with any other razor. Our FLEXIBLE BLADES are positively 
uniform in quality, as we take the utmost care in hardening and tempering. They will retain 
their keenness without stropping longer than any other wafer or thin blade razors on the market. 

Catalogue mailed free on request Sets $2.50 and $3.50. 

KAMPFE BROS., ! 5-A Reade Street, New York City 


WHERE* TO-GO 


G BEACON ST. BOSTON.y* 


BALTIMORE MD. 


Thf» P>nn/»rt K. 81.50. Kalilmore’s 
luc PVCUUCl l. | ea( |j U(< hotel. Typical 
Southern cooking. The kltcheu of this 
hotel has made Maryland cooking famous. 


NEW YORK 


Hotel Fmnire Broadway and 8SdSL 
nutci Elliptic. A delightful hotel, 
beautifully situated. Most excellent cui¬ 
sine and service, barge rooms 81.50 per 
day; with bath g '2 per day. Suites 83.50 
up. - Tree Guide. W. Johnson Quinn,Prop. 


LONG BEACH CAL. 


COOL IN SUM II l!K, warm ami drjin 
winter at L,oiig Keiith Sanitarium. 

Battle Creek methods. Finest and best equipped San* 
I tannin we stef Battle Creek BeuutifulBooklet Free . 

_WASHINGTON D. C. 










ggjilfw 




HOTEL DRISCOLL 

New, modern. Facing 
U. 8. Capitol and park. 
Near Union Station and 
points of Interest. Free 
baths. Music is a fea¬ 
ture. Amer. )?2.50. Eur. 
SI.00. Booklet. 


The Shnrehflm Am.&European plans. 

1 UC OllUI Clldill Located in most fash¬ 

ionable sect! on, five minutes'walk to White 

House, U. S. Treasury, State, War & Navy 

Departments. John T. Devine, Prop. * 


ATLANTIC CITY N. J. 


Atlantic City. 

Above illustration shows but one section of 
this magnificent and sumptuously fitted 
house—the Open Air Piaza and Enclosed 
Solariums overlook the Board-walk and the 
Ocean. The environment, convenience and 
comforts of theMarlborough-BIenheim and 
the invigorating climate at Atlantic City 
make this the ideal place for a Fall sojourn. 
Always open. Write for handsomely illus¬ 
trated booklet. Josiah White & Sons Com¬ 
pany, Proprietors and Directors. * 


PolPti Roll ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 
UdiCII nail. Hotel and Sanatorium. 
New stone, brick <& steel building. Always 
open, always ready, always busy. Table 

and attenda nce unsurpassed. ♦_ 

_ CHICA GO ILL._ 

Chicago Beach Hotel 

Finest Hotel on Great Lakes 

American or European Plau—an ideal resort for 
rest or pleasure, 51st Blvd. and hake Shore, Chicago 
—only ton minutes' ride front city; close to the 
famous golf links of South Park System. 450 large, 
airy, outsido rooms; 250 private baths. Guests can 
find perfect quiet or enjoy nil summer gaieties. 
Table always the best. Nearly 1000 feet of veranda 
overlooking Lake Michigan beach. Write for booklet. 

PITTSFIELD MASS.__ 

SPRINCSIDE SANATORIUM. 

Heart of the Berkshire*. Altitude J.250 ft. For 

Pulmonary Tuberculoid*. Well adapted 
f or outdoor trea tment Murv E Sullivan. Supt .* 

SWITZERLAND 

DURING FALL OR WINTER 

The world’s most attractive health 
and pleasure center. Every infor¬ 
mation and handsome batch of il¬ 
lustrated literature by mall for 10c. 
or free on personal application. 

Swiss Federal Railroad, * 1 * * * 


* IVrite for further information. 


$2000 A DAY PROFIT 

Wonderful Invention 1 

“Canchester” Incandescent Kerosene Lamp 

Burns with or without mantle. Ten times bright¬ 
er than electricity, gas or acetylene at one-tenth the 
cost. Burner fits all standard lamps. Saves 75% oil. 
No trimming wicks—no generating. Everybody 
buys—showing means selling. Agentscoining mon¬ 
ey. Beware of imitations. Write now for exclusive 
territory. Act quick. Address 
CANCHESTER LIGHT CO., Dept. P. CHICAGO, ILL . 

%S,c £ s 8 o T n typewriters 

IN THE UNITED STATES 

For one-lmlf to t w o-third* lean than the cost of new ma¬ 
chines we sell slightlyused typewriters thoroughly rebuilt 
and guni'Aiilcod good a« new. Write for catalog of bar¬ 
gain prices. Surprising values in Smith-Premiers, Rcm- 
ingtonsand Fay Sholes. We ship machines for approval 
to any point in the U. S. and rent machines anywhere. 

. ROCK W El,L-»t ARNES CO.. 80S Baldwin Bldg.. Chicago 


COINS 


Stamps and Paper Money Wanted 

Highest cash prices paid. Satisfaction as¬ 
sured by a record of 25 years' square deal¬ 
ing. Send stamp for illustrated circular. Get posted and make money quickly. 

VON BERGEN THE COIN DEALER, Dept. N. BOSTON, MASS. 

AGENTS:—IF I KNEW YOUR NAME, I WOULD 

send you our Sa. to sample outfit free this very minute. Let me 
start you in a profitable business. You do not need one cent of 
capital Experience unnecessary, 50 per cent profit. Credit' 
given. Premiums. Freight paid. Chance to win S500 in gold 
extra. Every man and woman should write me for free outfit 
JAY HLACK, Presideut, 4 Beverly Street, Boston, Mush. 


Learn how to build up a business! You will be well paid for 
such knowledge. Every concern in the country has room for 
a man with business building ability. We teach you how to 
be a salesman-in-print. How to put selling arguments into 
booklets and then make the booklets readable. How to write 
business getting advertisements. How to COZlimniid 
$25 <0 $100 weekly. Proper methods of illustration, 
compilation and typographical arrangements are special feat¬ 
ures of this course. Also combined, arc practical ln- 
HtructloiiM In all branches of printing, estimating cost, etc. 
YVrlte today for Booklet " C." 

SAYLES BUSINESS BUILDING SYSTEM, 

1193 Broadway, New York City. 


ALL 

MAKES. 


REBU.x- writerS 


ALL PRICES. QUALITY UNSURPASSED. 
Send for booklet. 

AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE t'O., 345 Broadway, New York 


MAKE 

MONEY 

WRITING 


SHORT STORIES —1c. to Sc. a Word 

We sell stories, plays, and book MSS. on commission; 
we criticize and revise them and tell you where to sell 
them. Story-Writing and Journalism taught by 
mail. Send for fiee booklet. **Writing for Profit;" 
tells how. THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSO¬ 
CIATION, 112 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, fnd. 
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J OSH BILLINGS said that “the only thing some underwear is 
good for is to make a fellow scratch and forget his other troubles. ’’ 

THAT WAS BEFORE THE DAY OF 


Wright’s Health Underwear 

It is the fleece oj comfort, and can’t scratch 
Keeping out the colcf and keeping in the bodily heat is only the 
beginning of the good work of Wright’s Health Underwear. It stands 
guard over the sensitive skin, preventing that sudden dosing of the pores 
which causes colds, coughs, and congestion in various parts of the body. 

Wright’s Health Underwear, made by a recent process, of selected 
high-grade wool, is the best on the market. Yet it is in reach of 
people of moderate means. Not a fad nor gimcrack. Just a sensible 
“loop-knit” woolen garment, lined with the fleece of comfort. 


Wright’s Needle Ribbed Underwear 

Is a produrt based upon the need of an underwear with an unusually wide 
range of elasticity. It is knit on patented improved Spring Needle Knitting Ma¬ 
chines, which produce a fabric of wonderful elastic properties. This makes a gar¬ 
ment that positively keeps its shape under all conditions of extreme hard usage. 

It is so constructed that it stretches to fit perfectly any form, and when taken oil 
the body resumes its normal shape and size. It is this permanently springy effect 
which characterizes it as unique among underwear. Made in beautiful fabrics of 
cotton, also wool. 

Inquire at your dealer’s for WRIGHT’S UNDERWEAR and always look for 
the woven label trade-mark. WRIGHT'S 

O A & Xd m . SPBING rzC'rl needle 

/ /hy/uty Jeiaah “Dressing for Health,” a valuable "trade IvI/ATIST' 

booklet, free. RIBBED UflDERWFAft 

WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 26 Franklin St., N. Y. 


WE WISH YOU TO KNOW US BETTER 
WE WISH TO KNOW YOU BETTER 

Our interests are more in common than you think. 


You have MONEY TO INVEST in Bonds that will yield as GOOD a RATE as 
safety will permit. 

WE have BONDS to sell yielding as good a rate as safety will permit. 

If you will write us, we will be pleased to send full and complete information, 
it will be no trouble to us. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS to yield 3^ to 5% 
RAILROAD BONDS to yield 4 to S'A °/o 
PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS to yield 5to5% % 


Petry & Company 

BANKERS 

The Rookery Penobscot Bl’dg., 

CHICAGO DETROIT 



' 1847 ROGERS BROS. 

For sale by leading dealers everywhere 

Send for Catalogue ‘ K-33 ’ showing all designs. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


X s 

TRIPLE 
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Build now 
and save money 

If you intend building, you will find it to your 
advantage to let the contract at this time. Costs 
of materials and labor are sure to increase with 
growing business activity. 

You will find it costs less in the long run to 
build a good, permanent, fireproof building, be¬ 
cause you save insurance, expense of repairs, 
and delays in business. The Kahn System of 
Reinforced Concrete will give you such a 
building. 

You should have a good architect, by all 
means, but no one man in a general field can 
possibly have the complete experience of the 
large organization specialized in building opera¬ 
tions. World-famed industries like the Packard 
Motor Car Co., Geo. N. Pierce Co., Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co., Nelson-Morris Co., etc., 
employ the very ablest architects, but they also 
personally investigate the materials used in 
construction. Their buildings, and over 3000 
important structures, (including United States 
Government work) are built Kahn System. 

You should have our complete experienced 
building organization co-operating with you and 
your architect. 

Kahn System Products for fireproofing and 
concrete work secure the best and most econ¬ 
omical construction— Kahn Trussed Bars for 
reinforcing Beams and Girders— Rib Metal for 
concrete Slabs - Hy-Rib for Sidings, Roofs, 
Partitions and Ceilings— Rib-Lath Tor Plaster 
and Stucco Work— Trus-Con Chemical Pro¬ 
ducts for waterproofing and finishing. 

Write us about your building. We will send you 
catalogues and suggestions giving our detailed recom¬ 
mendations. Your request will not obligate you in 
any way and should mean dollars in your pocket. The 
attached coupon indicates the information that we should 
have in order that we may advise intelligently. Use the 
coupon, or. if you prefer, write us on your own letterhead. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Am interested in building a . 

Size . ft. by . ft .. . stories high. 

Send catalogue and suggestions, without cost to me. 

Name . 

Address . 

SiH City. . . 


“ Unburnable Buildings are Best " 

Trussed Concrete Steel Company 

504Trussed Concrete Bldg.. DETROIT. MICH. 



JEV£ffYMAN SHOULD HAV£A TA/LOD 



The NEW YORK TAILORS of New York City 




Our ioio Handsome and Instructive Fall and 
Winter Style Book with 52 pages of actual Cloth 
Samples (New York styles) including every 
shade, weave and texture of Cloths worn by 
New York City's Well Dressed MEN and 
our complete outfit for taking your own 
measurements at home. 

We employ No Agents and have no 
Dealers to act as our Agents. DIRECT 
TO YOU —FROM MILL TO MAN—is 
the TRUE WAY to put it. This is an ad¬ 
vantage which serves to save you at least 
TWO MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS. Read 
our IRONCLAD GUARANTEE. 

We Guarantee to Fit and Please You Perfectly or 
Refund Your Money Without Any Argument 

WE ALSO MAKE SUITS UP TO $ 25.00 
We prepay Express Charges to any part 
of the United States, which means a big 
Saving to You. Write today for our 
FREE Catalogue. It’s worth your while 
if you want to be Well Dressed. 


Direct to you-NO AGENTS-Est., 19 Vrs jj^ 


— - - , ? 

The. New York Tailors jiU 

B 729-731 Broadway NewYorkWj 


Tailors to “MEN WHO KNOW." 


r OU are missing the outing of a lifetime 


The old city of romance is this year resplendent 
with new attractions, new hotels, new Polo Club, new 
everything! 



Come and see the 
Alamo. Visit the ancient 
Missions of the 
Spanish Friars. 
Parks. Music, 
Golf, Polo, 

Hunting, 
Fishing, and 
the short 
run by 
rail to 
surf bath* 
ing in the 

Gulf. 

Sea food 
and fish 
dinners; 
break¬ 
fast al 
fresco. 


Mineral Wells, natural hot baths. Second largest Military 
Post in America; dress parades, balls and dances and the gayest 
of refined society. AVe want you to have frescopy of our 
beautiful new hook, edition de luxe.* San Antonio the Beautiful. 
Don’t think of going anywhere else this winter till you know 
what San Antonio has to offer, her wonderful attractions and 
her ideal climate. 

Address JOHN B. CARRINGTON, Sec’y 
4 Chamber of Commerce - - San Antonio, Texas 


i 
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We Pay You to Try 

The Marvelous New 

Lindsay Tungsten Gas Mantle 

For years makers of gas mantles have been striving to 
produce a mantle that would give the maximum of light 
and at the same time the maximum of wear. 

The Lindsay Tungsten Mantle 
at last reaches the ideal in both 
respects. 

The Lindsay Tungsten Mantle 
is made of a special weave, spe¬ 
cially treated. None of the faults 
which vex the user in the cheap 
mantle are found in it. 

The Lindsay Tungsten Mantle 
gives a powerful light of great 
candle-power. Yet the light is 
not garish or oppressive, but soft 
and pleasant. 

The Lindsay Tungsten Mantle 
will not shrink up with use—a 
common fault with ordinary man¬ 
tles. When a mantle shrinks the 
incandescent surface is reduced 
and the light diminishes. 

The Lindsay Tungsten Mantle will outlast several ordinary 
mantles because it is made extra thick and strong and of specially 
tough fiber. 

We Will Pay One-Half the Cost of 
the First Mantle You Buy! 

We know how superior our Tungsten Mantle is to any other 
gas mantle you have ever tried. 

We know that the quickest way to convince you is to let you 
convince yourself. Therefore we are making this great special 
proposition, never before made by any manufacturer of gas 
mantles. 

The regular retail price of the Lindsay Tungsten Mantle is 30 
cents—much cheaper than any mantle of nearly the same grade has ever sold for. 

Tear out the coupon below. Sign it and take it to any dealer, with 15 cents. He will hand you. a Lindsay 
Tungsten Mantle. We ourselves will pay him the other 15 cents in cash, of the regular price, 30 cents. 

This means that you are getting your first Tungsten Mantle at less than the cost of an ordinary one. 

We are able to make this offer only because we know that the superiority of the Lindsay Tungsten 
Mantle will be so plain to you after you have tried it 
that you will never use any other. 

For quality and quantity of light and for wearing power 
they are unequaled. They are the cheapest mantle made 
when you figure the time they last and the light they give. 

The expense entailed by this offer is so great that we are 
forced to limit it to one mantle to a household. This special 
proposition will not appear again, so act today. Tear out the 
coupon now, while you tnink of it, and get acquainted with 
the ideal gas mantle. You’ll bless the day it was brought 
to your notice. Look for "Lindsay Tungsten " on the box, 
and the lavender colored mantle. (2) 

Lindsay Light Company Chicago 


To the Dealer 11 

This coupon is good for 15 cents on the pur¬ 
chase of a Lindsay Tungsten Mantle. We will 
redeem the coupon for 15 cents in cash when 
properly signed by the customer and yourself. 

Lindsay Light Company 


Customer' a A'ame - $ 

Address - J 

Dealer's Signature - 1 

NOTE. — Only one coupon from a family will be redeemed. $ 
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The , 
Favorite 
Table 
Water 


Delights,'refreshes and 
gives an added touch of 
enjoyment. 

Every drop means health 
—every glass means cheer— 
every bottle means another. 
When you want a drink that 
will do you good ask for it by speci¬ 
fying Londonderry. 

Unapproached as a home table water. 


The sparkling ( effervescent) in the usual three sizes. The still (plain) in half gallon bottles. 


LONDONDERRY LITHIA SPRING WATER CO. 


NASHUA. N. H. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 



California Mid-Winter Floral Carnivals— 
one of the most beautiful sights in the world. 

Southern Pacific Sunset Route 

the best (or comfortable travel and picturesque 
scenery. Trains of superior equipment. 

New Orleans to San Francisco 

Through 

Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, California. 

Address 

L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
1158, 366 or 1 Broadway, N. Y. 


?8p 
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Don’t Worry About the Rain ! 

at th£ snow or sleet of good wildfowling 
weather, or the twigs and rushes of the duck 
blind, or the .drifting sand of the goose 
pit—nothing can get into the action of a 

TJIarfrm 

Repeating Shotgun 

The fflar/i/t shotguns shoot hard and close an 1 
are built with an eye to overcoming weaknesses oKuk 
averagepump ” gun. The breech is completdS 
closed in by the bolt and the top of the breech block 
is solid, so that no snow, sleet, twigs or any foreign 
objects can clog the action. This solid top pre- v 
vents water from running down into the magaziag gT^ 
and swelling the shells one of the most aggravating" 
things that can happen with a repeating shotgun.,. 

With one-third less parts than any other repenter,_the^ 
simplicity and strength of mechanism insures perfect 
operation: double extractors pull any shell; and automatic;.^ 
recoil safety lock removes all danger from hangt-firesi 
makinti 1 the fflar/ih the safest brcechloadinK-gun built > 

Send to day for our 136-page cata- 

log. describing the full fflacfin line //tOClf/t SlCeBXVTJS Ci 

Enclose 3 stamps for postage. 11 Willow St NEW HAVEN. CONN. 


_ 



Tools 


The 


at 


But Only The 
High Grade Kind 


same superior quality that car¬ 
penters and mechanics have 
bought of us for 6_1 years. 

Our Combination 
Bench and Tool Cabinet 

A first-class, elegantly finished 
Oak Cabinet. A practical Work 
Bench with Vise: 95 of the fin¬ 
est tools made: when closed, an 
attractive piece of furniture: 
when opened, immediately ready 
for work with every tool easy to 
reach. Nothing handier, nothing more practical. No present for man or boy of such 
lasting educational value. We have four smaller " Wall Cabinets." with same 
quality tools, but not so many. 

No. 47 at $7.50 No. 52 at $ 10.00 No. 53 at $ 15.00 No. 54 al $20.00 

We are pioneers in the sale of high-grade tool outfits for home use; every set bears our regular guar*utee of 
quality. Order direct (we have no ageuts; or seud for Catalogue No. 

Hammacher Schlemmer & Co., New York S i 848 * 4th Ave. & 13th St. 

HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
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CHEESE 

Just a little on Cheese is 
delicious. It adds zest 
to Welsh Rarebits, Mac¬ 
aroni with Cheese, 
Cheese Toast, Rice with 
Cheese and all Chafing 
Dish Cooking. 


LEA & PERRINS 



SAUCE 

THE ORIGINAL. WORCESTERSHIRE 


Its rare, rich flavor makes Lea & Perrins Sauce the most useful of all seasonings. 


Beware of Imitations. 

V——. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York 



REALLY 

DELIGHTFUL 


JUST RIGHT AFTER DINNER 


Trv Thpm f H you can’t buy Chiclets in your neighbor* 
I ry I Hclll . hood send us ten cents for a sample packet. Any 
jobber will supply storekeepers with Chiclets. 

FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY. Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A M and Toronto. Canada 



PLEASING 

and 

SCIENTIFIC 


The Sheffield Dentifrice Co., 

New London, Conn. U. S. A. 


These are the two desirable 
aualities which have established 
the reputation of Dr. Sheffield’s 
Creme Dentifrice, among thought¬ 
ful. refined people, until now it is 
sold everywhere on both sides of 
the Atlantic. It cleanses the 
mouth, teeth and gums in a thor¬ 
oughly scientific and antiseptic 
manner, while at the same time 
the taste is delightfully pleasing 
and refreshing. The flavor com¬ 
mends itself first to everybody, 
while the scientific cleansing 
qualities make life time friends. 
The package is elegant-just the 
thing for the traveling bag or to 
hang by the brush. The new 
compression key is a great econ¬ 
omy and convenience. At all 
shops or by mail 25c. Agencies 
in London and New Ycrk. 


8o 
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such 

and 


Sold by all best 
retailers at not 
over iq cents. 

No other cot¬ 
ton fabric 
makes up into 
dainty, stylish 
serviceable 


KIMONOS and HOUSE GOWNS 

‘‘Serpentine Crepe” drapes beautifully and its peculiar crinkle is not affected by 
washing. The twenty-six plain shades embrace everything that is new and modish. Beauti¬ 
ful effects are produced by stencilling the plain shades. The Oriental. Floral and other fancy 
patterns charm the eye and are widely used for draperies, curtains, etc., as well as for garments. 

Ask your retailer for ” Serpentine Crepe.” If he has not the patterns or colorings you desire, 
send to us for free sample book and list of retailers handling “ Serpentine Crepe.” 


PACIFIC MILLS 


BOSTON 



M i lkweed Cream 


r tVe^wanl every woman in America to send for a free sample of CiC'lkweed Cream and oar 
booklet telling of the wonderful results that follow its daily use. Write today before you forget. 

• his is the one toilet cream that has proved its merit. Milkweed Cream is not 
a new thing. Your grandmother used it and her matchless complexion 
testified to its worth. It is nature s own aid to beauty — a skin tonic. 

A very little applied gently to the face, neck and hands, night 
and morning, cleans out the tiny pores, stimulates them to 
renewed activity and feeds and nourishes the inner 
skin and surrounding tissues. The certain result 
of this is a complexion clear and brilliant 

in coloring—a skin soft and smooth Milkweed 

atriine^and^wrinkles'for _all complexion 
have been taken C A . fauhs - |t h as a distinct 

therapeutic action on the skin and 
its glands. Excessive rubbing or knead¬ 
ing is not only unnecessary, but is liable to 
stretch the skin and cause wrinkles. Milkweed 
Cream is absorbed by the skin like dry ground absorbs 
rain. Thus the pores are not clogged up, irritated or enlarged 
as they are by having stuff forced into them by rubbing. Milk¬ 
weed Cream is dainty, fastidious and refined — a necessary toilet luxury 
for every woman who values her personal appearance. 

Sold by all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00 a jar. or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Dcn’t forget to write for the free sample. 

FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO., 42 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


iway. 


IMPROVES bad complexions 
PRESERVES GOOD COMPLEXIONS 
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No more useful or attractive gift could be 
presented than an Alcohol Gas Stove, Chafing 
Dish, Teapot, "Meteor” Coffee Percolator, or 
any of the other cooking utensils bearing the 
well-known Manning-Bowman Quality 
trade-mark—the mark of real value. 

For sale by all leading dealers. If your 
dealer can’t supply you with the articles you 
wish, write for Booklet “KK-ii.” 

MANNING. BOWMAN & CO.. Meriden. Conn. 

Makers of the famous “ Eclipse " Bread Mixers 


Many 

Useful 

Gilts 

of 


rfc 


anning- 

owman 

Quality 





| Buy a Time Tried S IMPLEX F. LECTRIC F LATIRON § 

= The hrat is where you need il, even and reliable. Highest in = 
design and finish. Durable Reliible — Guaranteed. 

Write for Booklet " J." H 

1 SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING CO. I 

CAMBRIDGE. MASS. ^ 

^ Monadnoik Bl«k. Chicago. 612 Howard Sheet. San Francisco & 

^//illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllirilllllllllllllllllllllH 


“THE STAR” 

Asbestosv 

Pad _ * 



For Dining 
Tables 


The original and patented Dining Table Pad. 

Not an imitation. 

The best Pad manufactured. 

Made of a special grade of Asbestos of sufficient thickness and 
weight to assure protection from damage by heat and moisture, cov¬ 
ered with double faced cotton flannel to make it soft and noiseless. 

Pads and leaves made to fold to convenient size to lay away 
when not in use. 

Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats of same materials, size 
5 to 18 inches, round, square or oval. 

Ask your dealer to show the STAR Pad. 

All rads and Mats bear our trade mark, “Star.” 

Write for descriptive booklet. 

L. W. KERNEY & CO. 

145 W. 62nd St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WOOD HORNS 


FREE 


on the $50, $60 
and $75 


The 

Pleasure 

Doubled 


ZON 

-O- 


The 

Cost 

Reduced 


PHONE 



A new offer. The highest value ever given. Write 
for particulars. Zon-o-Phones at $20, $30, and $40, 
with metal horns, or fitted with wood horns at special 
reductions (the $40 machine 
with a $14 wood horn fitted 
will cost you only $43.) 

Double Record Discs, 65c. 

Single Records, 50c to 
$1. Catalogue free. 

Go Shopping for 
Your T alking 
Machine 

Write for f u 11 
information 
and save money 

The Universal 
Talking 
Machine 
Mfg. Co. 

Newark. 

N. J. 



How the 

Spencer Heater 
Reduces Coal Bills 

We have selected 59 of 
the hundreds of letters 
from Spencer heater users 
which we have on file, and 
now publish them in book¬ 
let form. 

You will be vitally inter¬ 
ested in the convincing state¬ 
ments of those householders, 
telling how the “Spencer" has 

REDUCED THEIR HEATING EXPENSES- v 

—because It burns No. 1 Buckwheat coal costing 
from $2 to S3 less per ton than larger sizes; and 
burns less of it than any heater made. 

KEEPS AN EVEN TEMPERATURE AT AI L TIMES - 

--by providing an adequate amount of fuel With 
perfect automatic regulation. 

LIGHTENS THE LABOR OF “TENDING FIRE 

—because the “Spencer" water jacketed maga¬ 
zine-feed holds enough coal to last 24 hours 1 11 
ordinary winter weather; 12 In severe. 

GIVES LASTING SATISFACTION- 

—-because It Is mechanically correct, and of the 
very best combination. 

Why continue to use a coal-greedy, inefficient heater 
of obsolete or wrong-type when the advanced "Spencer" 
gives you absolute comfort at the lowest 
possible cost? May we mail you a copy of 
this book and our catalog ? 

SPENCER HEATER CO.. 

800 Commonwealth Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 




F^AN you think of a more appropriate 
^ and satisfactory wedding gift than 
a selected chest or a single dozen forks or 
spoons in the Orange Blossom design? 
Even a single piece of this rich and 
graceful pattern makes a very accept¬ 
able present. Ask your jeweler for the 
list of pieces or send for pamphlet “C” to 
ALVIN MFG. CO. ^ 

52 Maiden Lane, New York 
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For Young' Men 


\\ 7 E were first in America to make clothes 
»» expressly for Young Men. We recognized 
the need of fashions and fabrics wholly apart 
from those befitting older men. 


“Sampeck Clothes” for Young Men crystallize 
thirty-three years of ceaseless endeavor and cumu¬ 
lative skill in making garments for Yoitne; Men. 
That’s why they are recognized everywhere as "The 
Standard of America." 


Ask your clothier for Sampeck Clothes and look 
carefully for the ‘‘Sampeck ” label in the inside 
pocket of every coat. 


The “College Almanac " E of College Sports 
and College Styles sent free for a post-card 


54TII YEAR 
DE LUXE 




AT REDUCED PRICES 
TO AVOID LATER RUSH 


To avoid the delay of taking care of an an¬ 
ticipated rush of orders later, we continue 
our reduced prices for another month. Buy 
your furs NOW, take advantage of low prices 
and secure PROMPT DELIVERY. 

OfT 1009 raining prirtv 
until Oct. 31st, 1908, 

1 only, on complete line 

AV/c? of higli-gnide Fur 6nr> 

r\> ments, Neckwear and 

Discount M " fTV All ure fresh goods 

iniidc liy oiimelrrN for 
Ibia senson’s trade. 

The name and fame of Albrecht Furs is 
known round the world. The reason is 
that we buy our skins DIRECT FROM 
THE TRAPPER and make them up in 
our own workrooms. 


Illustration allows Albrecht 1909 
Model Inland Seal, 50 in. Motor Itnglnn 
One ef pur mntiv attractive design*, fleet *ub- 
atitute ever pm lure I fir genuine Saalakln. Skin¬ 
ner satin lined, Spw in i Net Dlaoount Prior • 
i-i-nt a* illustrated. until October .'tlaf. 1909. only. 
912160. In Alaska Seal genuine . 9733 iV'. In 
Gout Seal, 9106 76. In Electric Seal, $87.31. 
In Hu'Uon Seal, $186.76 
Sent express prepaid on receipt of price. In 
ordering Mutt bu>t measure and waist length, 
height and weight You take no risk as we Of AR¬ 
AN TEE SATISFACTION or we REFUND VOUH 
MONEY To maintain our half-century '■ rep¬ 
utation for integrity, fair dealing on our part 
ia easential. 

Hundred* of other attractive stvlcs in Fur 
flarinrntu, Neckwear, and Mulls shown in our 
beautifully lllualrated. 


68 PAGE CATALOG No. 13 
SENT ON REQUEST FOR 4c. IN STAMPS 


'loot complete fur-fashion Wk ever published. Give* names, descriptions, and wear- 
iny <|ualities of all fur* with plain and simple instructions for home nimanrcmriit. 


E. ALBRECHT A SON 

SIXTH ANIl MINNESOTA STS., STATION D, SAINT PAl’I., MINNESOTA 


I 



Women’s $1.25 
Misses’ $ 1.00 


Men’s $1.50 
Child’s 90c 

Tailor-Made Comfy 

An exceedingly handsome felt slipper, trim 
and neat as its name implies and very dressy. 
Made of pure “Comfy Felt,” with one inch 
of carded wool between felt inner sole and 
felt and soft leather outer soles, making a 
perfect cushion tread. Spring heels. 

Ideal for the bed-room 

COLORS 

Women’s: Navy Blue, Gray , Red, 
Wine, Brown, Calawba, Pm k, Old Rose, 

Light Blue and Lavender. 

Misses’ and Child’s : Pink, Light Blue 
and Red. 

Men’s: Black, Navy Blue, Red and Gray. 

Send for CATALOGUE No. 27, showing many new styles 

DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 

114-116 East 13th St., New York 
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The Safety Self-Filling 
Vacuum FOUNTAIN PEN 


12 Distinct Features 


Fills and cleans itself in 5 seconds. 
Cannot leak, even when carried 
point downward. 

Self-regulating ink flow—writes as 
fast or as slow as you wish. 
Instantaneous ink flow—always 
writes at the first stroke: 
Continuous ink flow- 
misses a stroke. 

Exactly-even ink flow- 
blots, splatters nor floods. 

14-K Gold Iridium-tipped points 
—will last for years and never 
scratch. 


-never 


-never 


8 Double ink feed—one above and 
one below the nib. (The secret 
of features 3, 4 and 5.) 

9 Barrel and cap made of finest 
quality polished black Vulcanite. 

10 No dropper, clip or special ink 
necessary. 

11 A point, a size and a price for 
every hand, every purpose and 
every pocketbook. 

12 Absolutely guaranteed in every 
way—in construction, in material 


and in operation. 

No other Fountain Pen, at ANY price, has ALL these 12 
features. Few have even ONE of them. 

Yet the Onoto COSTS YOU NO MORE than the old-fashioned 
finger-besmearing leaky Dropper-Fillers or the new-fangled im¬ 
practical Rubber-Sack and Pump-filling kinds! 

Get pen-wise and get your Money’s Worth! 


Four sizes and prices. $2.50. S 3 . $4 
and $5. Fifteen different style pen 
points. Any Stationer can supply 
you. If yours will not. write us 


for Catalog Y, names of nearest 
Onoto dealers and free Onoto Score 
Pads for “ Bridge" and ’Five- 
hundred' '—or order direct by mail. 


ONOTO PEN COMPANY 

261 Broadway 
N. Y. C. 


The Bosom Friend of 
the Man Who KNOWS 
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Use Paint made with Oxide of Zinc 



The Armor of the Battleship once in a lifetime, perhaps, protects it from the enemy’s fire. 
The Paint on the battleship every hour of every day protects it from corrosion and decay. 
The white paint that protects the battleship is Oxide of Zinc —the most durable of all whites. 


Does your paint contain Oxide of Zinc? 

Jersey Zinc Co. 

National City Bank Building 
55 Wall Street - New York 


The New 


Oxide of Zinc is unalterable even 
under the blow-pipe 


We do not grind Oxide ot Zinc in oil. A list of manufacturers of Oxide of Zinc paints mailed on request. 



BEAUTIFY YOUR GROUNDS. Make them attractive 
with Stewart’s Iron Fence and Gates. CHEAPER 
THAN WOOD AND LAST A LIFETIME. We submit 
designs and estimates. Write for booklet showing hun¬ 
dreds of designs at all prices. Agents waoted. 

The Stewart Iron Works Co. 

1714 Covington St.. Cincinnati, O. 

Largest makers of Iron Fence in the "World. 



Send For ' l ' T f ZT* I—1 17 C '/ ’ 7 „ In Stamps 

My Book 1 LIE, Lntj/ it/C. or Coin 

ITS ACTIONS AND ITS MUSCLES-REGULAR PRICE. 25c. 

Contains COMPLETE and ORIGINAL 

instructions how to develop the CHEST 
MUSCLES—for CHEST EXPANSION and 
DEEP BREATHING. 

The exercises are described in detail and 
with full page half-tone illustrations, 
enabling men. women and children to 
follow them with ease, in their own room 
without the use of apparatus. 

By following instructions in this book 
you will quickly BUILD UP the MUSCLES 
that draw the air in and out of the LUNGS 
and this will cause you to BREATHE 
DEEPER, DEVELOP the CHEST and BROADEN SHOUL¬ 
DERS. thereby STRENGTHENING the LUNGS against all 
kinds of diseases and greatly improve your general APPEAR¬ 
ANCE. Prof. ANTHONY BARKER 

50 Barker Bldg.. 110 West 43ml St., New York. N. Y. 

Individual instruction for health and strength at my select gymnasium 
or by mail. Particulars on request. 



Constant Use 




is the real test of durability in a Fountain Pen and it is in the hard 
grind of every day business that the "SWAN” Fountain Pen shows 
its superiority—shows that it is the only pen for the busy man. 

Its Gold Pen is the finest ever put into a Fountain Pen—it has the 
only natural and practical Feed. Get a "SWAN” that just suits your hand and 
you have a Fountain Pen that will give a lifetime of service. There are many 
styles at prices from $ 2.50 up. 


SWAN” 


FOUNTAIN 



17 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK Established 1843 149 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 

London Paris Brussels Manchester 

The " Long-short ” Stylo is a handy, serviceable little Ink Pencil that will go in a purse. Costs but Sx. 50 , 
rr- i or black m'.'ii-— m .fie in our English Factory. Our new Booklet is ready to mail — Send for it today. 
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WHY UNDERFEED HEATING 

Adds to your Bank Balance 


TO reduce the cost of heating plants 
* and increase their efficiency is an im¬ 
portant problem in economics, most hap¬ 
pily solved by the Underfeed— the system 
which assures positive results-applied 


either to Warm Air, Steam or Hot Wa¬ 
ter. Thousands who have experienced 
the satisfaction of making smaller pay¬ 
ments to coal dealers and keeping larger 
bank balances for themselves, know that 


PeckWilliamson Underfeed 

HEATING SVSTEMS 

Furnaces “ HOT^WATE s Boilers 

Save Va to a /3 of Coal Bills 


WARM 

AIR 


: 

5 

t; 

I 


I 




The proposition is as plain as a pipe-stem. Cheapest slack burned in the Underfeed yields as much 
clean, even heat as highest price anthracite. Coal is fed from below —the rational way—and all smoke, 
soot and gases wasted in other furnaces and boilers must pass through the flames and are consumed. 
That’s more heat. Ashes, which are few, are removed by shaking the 

grate bar as in ordinary furnaces and boilers. 

The UNDERFEED with its 50% to 66^% 
saving virtue will add to the renting or sef/- 
ing value of any building. Take out your 
old, expensive heater and let the Underfeed 
begin to pay for itself by the absolutely cer¬ 
tain saving on next winter’s coal bills. 

T. T. Blackbnrn, of Bralnerd, Minn., has nsed 
an Underfeed two Winters, He writes: 

*7 find it all right both in regard to heal and as a fuel 
saver. I used six tons of soft screening coal to heat my 
seven-room house—coal costing me $5.00 per ton delio» 
ered—and I think $30 is very reasonable to heat a house 
daring the winter in this part of the country. 1 can rec¬ 
ommend the furnace to any one.” 

We’d be glad to send you a lot of fac-slml le letters 
of like cheerful note, with our Underfeed Booklet 
for Warm Air Furnaces, or our Special Catalog of 
6team and Hot Water Boilers. 

Heating plans and services of our Engineering 
Department are yours—ALL FREE. Write today, 
giving name of local dealer with whom you prefer 
to deal. 

The Peck-Williamson Co. 

426 West Fifth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 

Furnace Dealers, Hardware Men and Plumbers are Invited to write Today 
for our Sales-Agency Plans, Interesting: to Ail Live Dealers. 


This illustration shows the 
Underfeed Boiler. 


Illustration shows furnace 
without casing, cut away to 
show how coal is forced up 
under fire, which burns on fop. 
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V When the cool weather demands heavier clothing, you should de- 1 
r mand Bull Dog Suspenders, and secure comfort and durability. 

The manner of making the webbing, combined with 

More and Better Rubber 

make Bull Dog Suspenders perspiration proof. In addition they have genuine calf¬ 
skin ends, and strong non-rusting buckles. These features explain why they 

Outwear Three Ordinary Kinds 

If your trousers require, or you prefer, extra long suspenders, just ask your dealer 
\ for “Extra Long Bull Dogs.” Same price. Light or heavy weights. 
t 50 cents at your dealer’s, or by mail postpaid. None genuine without “Bull / 
v-' Dog” on the buckle. M 

II ' HEWES & POTTER, Dept. 4, 87 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 

Largest Makers of Suspenders in the World. 


Moon A 


UOO 



iSwSSJE 


& HARMS IQ 


Isn’t It a Beauty? 


It s our latest production. A high-grade, small bore, double barrel hammer gun. 
JuSt what the sportsman has always wanted for small game. Ideal for ladies. 

23 gauge, 28 inch barrel, standard factory loads, 44 caliber, 26 inch barrel, 44 W. C. F. shot cartridge 

black or smokeless powder, weight about 5 % pounds. or 44 X. L. shot cartridge, weight about 5 l A pounds. 

All the best features of high-priced guns, including checked imported walnut stock and fore-end. 

Sold by first-class dealers. Price, $16.00. If your dealer will not supply, order from us direct. 

Write to-day for detailed description and illustrated catalogue of other guns and H & R revolvers. 
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When You Specify— Insist 
On Carey’s Roofing 


i 


ND you will insure JOflcfo protection for 
your building. 

You will have a roofing of known 
quality—tested for 25 years; absolutely stand¬ 
ardized; unvarying in manufacture, in texture, 
thickness and weight. 

The Carey Roof is in a class by itself. 

It has the unique quality of hardening—be¬ 
coming stronger, more dense, in its outer layers 
as the years go by— 


Carev Roofing is built, complete, by perfect¬ 
ed machinery in our vast factories. You are 
positively assured of its superior quality before 
it is applied. 

The C'arey Roof is unaffected by extreme heat 
and extreme cold. 

After the Baltimore conflagration, it was a 
common sight to see a Carey Roof standing 
alone in a whole district—the one roof that suc¬ 
cessfully resisted the flames. 




—While the wonderful, thick inner sheet of 
asphalt and other valuable ingredients—prepared 
and tempered by our special process—remains 
plastic and flexible. It never changes. 

The Carey Roof Standard is your best guide 
to roofing satisfaction. 

Architects and owners are fast realizing the 
uncertainty—the unsatisfactory results—of roofs 
manufactured, layer by layer, by workmen on 
top of the building. 


Carey’s Roofing is easy to buy. We have 
46 general distributing points. Sold by leading 
dealers. 

Before you select any roof, let us send you a 
sample—so that you can prove for yourself the 
superiority of Carey Roof quality; and our 
Book—full of photographs of buildings and 
interesting and important facts. Mailed post¬ 
paid on request. Address 


THE PHILIP CAREY MANUFACTURING CO. 

40 Wayne Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Stained with CaboPs Shiny/e Stains 
Robert C. Spencer, yr., Architect, Chicago 


Cabot’s 
Shingle Stains 

and all exterior wood-work, es¬ 
pecially shingles. They arc softer 
and richer in color, easier and 
quicker to apply, wear better, look 
better, and arc fifty per cent, 
cheaper than paint. Creosote, the 
chief ingredient, is the best wood- 
preservative known. 

Samples of Stained Wood, with Chart of Color 
Combinations, sent on application 


HOUSES 

BARNS 

STABLES 

SHEDS 

FENCES 


“Quilt”—the Warmest Sheathing 

Wind and Frost Proof 


N OT a mere felt or paper, but a matted lining 
that keeps out the cold as a bird’s feathers 
do. Incomparably warmer than building papers, 
and warmer and cheaper than back-plaster. Costs 
less than xc. a foot. Keeps warm rooms warm and 
cool rooms cool. “// is cheaper to build warm 
houses than to heat cold ones.” 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., 139 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Agents at aH Central Points 


Send for a sample and catalogue (free) of 
Cabot's Sheathing Quilt 



SUPERIOR WHITE 


ENAMEL 


PRICE 1 

$5.00 per Gallon; Quarts $1.35 Each 


- ' — — — “ — ■ r . i. i , i (, it >dui\. one 

vear, and does not turn yellow. It is easily 
kept dean, and is not affected by repeated wash¬ 
ing Can be rubbed and polished. For sale by 
paint dealers everywhere. If ml at yours, wc 
will send by express prepaid on receipt of price. 

THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 

4078 Glidden Building, Cleveland, O. 

Manufacturers ..f the lV„rld Pamnui JAP-A-I.AU. 


EE 




GREEN LABEL VARNISHES 




S3H 

RNISHESj^ 1 



Ottawa £ ter trie Co., 
Ottawa, Out. 


“The Tanks with a Reputation" 

Water Works Systems 

for Traction Companies, 
Schools and Colleges, Hos- 
p i t a 1 s, A s y 1 u ms, Country 
Homes, Ranches, and Sn.all 
Towns. The 

CALDWELL 

Tanks and Towers 

insure an abundance of water 
under ample pressure to supply 
running; water at any height 
with Fire Protection besides. 

The Tanks are constructed of 
Steel or Louisiana Red Cypress 
—so durable it is called Ever¬ 
lasting. 

The Towers are of the famous 
Tubular Column Design, of 
such weight and strength as to 
defy cyclones. 

Correct Design, the very best of 
materials, finished workmanship, and 
a "Know How" gained from 
Twenty-five Years' Experience mean 
the* safest, strongest, sightiiest, most 
durable, and most economical outfit 
built. 

We plan and install complete 
Water Supply Systems, including 
the pump, power, pipe, hydrants, 
etc., and guarantee both Tank ami 
Pipes to l>e frost proof. 

We erect anywhere—everywhere. 
25 Years' Experience: 

Semi ior illustrated catalogue No. 
22. ol wood and steel tanks, and 64- 
page Embossed View Book. 

VV. E. Caldwell Co. 

INCORPORATED 

Louisville. Ky„ U. S. A. 


TnnkM—Steel, Wood. Galvimized—Towers 


Wind Mills PimiiM Gas Engines Niagara flam* 
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Fall Painting 

Means Economy and Winter Comfort 

Winter Is Hard on the Home. The rain and snow, sleet and 
ice penetrate unprotected surfaces, and when Spring comes 
moisture and decay have done their deadly work. Winter’s mud 
grinds your floors. Winter's soot blackens your walls. Winter's 
steam discolors the finish of woodwork and furniture. Winter plays 
havoc with all surfaces of the home unless they are protected with the 
right paint or finish. 

A coat of good paint now will protect your building. The proper finish will make 
your floors easy to clean and prevent them from wearing white. A coat of 
No-Lustre Finish will give your walls a beautiful finish, which can be kept clean by 
the occasional use of a damp cloth. Furniture and woodwork can easily be made 
soot-proof and moisture-proof by any inexperienced housewife. 

Go to your paint dealer, tell him just what surfaces need refinishing and ask for 


the proper 


ACME QUALM 


PAINTS, ENAMELS, STAINS AND VARNISHES 

for the purpose. If you get the Acme Quality Kind you can feel satisfied that you 
are getting the very best. The Acme Quality Trade Mark on a package of paint, 
enamel, stain or varnish is like our signature to a check. 

The following four Acme Quality Specialties are excellent examples: 


Acme Quality No-Lustre 
Finish -A beautiful, lus¬ 
treless. washable finish 
for walls and woodwork. 


Acme Quality House Acme Quality Varno-Lac 
Paint (New Era) —Result —Best quality stain and 
of a quarter century of varnish combined. For 
scientific research and floors,furniture and wood- 
practical tests. work. 

How to Get the Effect You Want. The Acme Quality Text Book on Paints and 
Finishes tells how to secure any desired finish on floors, walls, woodwork, fur¬ 
niture or on the outside of the house or barn. It not only enables you to tell 
your painter or decorator exactly what you want, but makes it easy for you 
to refinish the many surfaces about the home that do not require the skill of 
the expert. 

Show your dealer this adverfisemenf and he 
will give you one of these books, or write us 
and we will mall one FREE. Address Dept. D. 

ACME WHITE LEAD 
AND COLOR WORKS 
Detroit, Mich, U. S. A. 

IN DETROIT—Life 
is Worth Living 


Acme Quality Floor Paint 

(Granite 1 — Hard, dur¬ 
able. quick-drying floor 
paint, saves labor and 
backache. 


9 ' 
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Be sure you see the name 


Anything cheaper than 
Brenlin is false economy 


Get shades that wear 
Look for the name 


O f\i"_ iN L-l N 


A Brenlin 
shade, 7 feet 
long, 38 inches 
wide, complete 
with best 
roller, costs 
$ 1 . 00 . 


Brenlin is such a relief after shades that 
crack and wrinkle, it wears so much better, 
no woman will hesitate to pay the slight 
difference in cost. 

For about two or three dollars more, you 
can have every shade in your house 
look well and wear. 

Brenlin is made entirely without 
“filling” of any kind. It is supple, 
not stiff. It has a natural body that 
makes it hang smooth. This differ¬ 
ence in material makes the difference 
in wear. Anything cheaper than Brenlin 
is false economy. 

Write for this sample book 
S-e Brenlin. 

Remember you buy shades from a sample book. 
I Ours sometimes get into the hands of 

_A dealers who do not sell Brenlin. 

■ When your shades are delivered, take 
them in your hands and look closely for 
the name perforated as shown above in 
the edge of every yard. Other shades 
look like Brenlin when they are new. 

Write to-day for samples in all colors, 
also Brenlin Duplex, and the names of 
Brenlin dealers in your city. If no dealer 
in your city has secured Brenlin. we shall 
see that you are supplied. Write today. 
Chas. W. Bhbnbman & Co., 
Bubnuin sami-lb uook 2048-2058 Reading Road, Cincinnati. 




in 

Trade Mark Re*. U. S. Pat. Off. 

Really Shades and Wears 


(pTS YOUR COAL BILLS 
IN HALF 


Keep your home at an even, health¬ 
ful temperature all winter long by 
installing a 

HOWARD THERMOSTAT 

It automatically adjusts draft and 
damper so any degree of temperature 
desired, is maintained day and night. 

It saves so much coal that it soon 
pays for itself. 

WITH CLOCK ATTACHMENT 

it still further reduces the coal bills 
by permitting a lower temperature 
throughout the house at night, and at a 
predetermined hour automatically ad¬ 
justing draft and damper so that by ris¬ 
ing time the temperature of the house 
is at the degree desired for the day. 

Gujiantffd for 10 years. Thousands in use more than 
25 years. Coal saved pays for it. There¬ 
fore it costs you nothing. 

SOLD BY IIFATING MEN AND flfCIRICIANS fVfRYWHfUf 
Send us the name and address of 
your furnace man. steam fitter or elec¬ 
trician and we will send you our book¬ 
let No. 18. which gives complete details. Write today. 

HOWARD THERMOSTAT CO., 345 W.lst St., Oswego, N. Y. 

New F.nglnnd OlHee, 13S Franklin St., Boslon, Mii«n, 

New York City Olflee, 143 Liberty St., Win. A. Kitts. Jr.. W*r. 
('nnndian Kepretenlntiie. The (niirney Foundry Ltd., 
Toronto, Can. 




SURBRUG’S 

ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 


The tobacco with a regret. 

The regret is that you have wasted so many years 
before you began smoking ARCADIA. 

The great brotherhood of pipe smokers, who ap¬ 
preciate a soothing and meditative pipe, and are 
trying to find a tobacco that satisfies perfectly, 
will find Iheir ideal in ARCADIA MIXTURE. 

If you are a devotee send us a eulogy. 

If you have never had the luxury of smoking 
ARCADIA 


Send 


10 CENTS 


and we will 
send a sample 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY 

132 Reade Street, New York 
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The COUPON Brings the I.C.S. 
The LCS. Ml 

Raises Your Salary 


TO RAISE YOUR SALARY! That’s the 
very purpose of the attached coupon. Already 
it has been the means by which thousands of 
ambitious men and women have had their 
salaries raised. 

It will bring the International Correspondence 
Schools—the greatest salary-raising insti¬ 
tution in the world—direct to your home, 
enabling you to qualify in your spare time for 
a good paying position in the line of work 
that appeals to you, regardless of your age, 
place of residence, occupation or schooling. 

Mark the attached coupon and learn how 
the I. C. S. can put you on the road to suc¬ 
cess. The I. C. S. makes no charge for 
telling you how you can quickly become an 
expert—how you can command a good 
paying position—a position that you can 
call your very own, and in which you can 
advance still further and earn still more. 

Besides putting you to no expense and 
under no obligation, marking the cou¬ 
pon entitles you to six months’ free 
subscription to the I. C. S. illustrated 
monthly, “Ambition.” 

There’s nothing to hinder. The 
I. C. S. makes it all easy. What bet¬ 
ter proof of the salary-raising power 
of the I. C. S. could be required 
than the fact that on an average 
300 students every month 
VOLUNTARILY report salaries 
raised, positions bettered, 
independence gained and 
success assured as the 
direct result of I-C.S. 
training. During 
July the num¬ 
ber was 252. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

ISox 814, Scranton, I*u. 

Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I cuu qualify for the position before which I have marked X, 
and also Mini me, absolutely free, ‘‘Ambition" Magazine for 
six mouths. 


If 

YOU 
Are 

Ambitious 
to Succeed 
in Life — 

MARK THE COUPON 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Curd Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
llluMtrutor 
Designer & Craftsman 
Civil Service 
Client Ut 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Kleelrlclan 
Klee. Engineer 


Meehan. Draughtsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Klee. Lighting Supt. 
Mceli. Engineer 
number A Steam hitter 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Itulldlng Contractor 
Arcbltee’l Draughtsman 
Arch I tect 

Structural Engineer 
ISnnklng 
Mining Engl me r 


Street and No_ 


City . 
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Put the 11 Knock-Down” Sections Together Yourself—Save Over Half 


GUARANTEED TO BE SATISFACTORY. 
Every Piece Solid Oak. 



SEND AT ONCE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG No. 9. 

Shipped in Sections—Not in Pieces. 


Top, 54 inches diameter. 

Extends to 7 feet. 
Our Price. K. D., $ 18.50 


As you receive it. With cushions made ready to drop 
in place. Just six joints to put together in the grooves 
provided, a few minutes w ork i n stainin g and the piece is 
finished. r.j 

No. 1 a MUlUirtlffiiTir Our Price 

* K. D. 

with Chase 
Leather 
Cushions, 
*11.15 


Height. 

37 inches. 
Length. 

67 inches. 




Height, 51 inches. ^ 
Length. 61 inches. 

Our Price, K. D., $ 18.75 


No. 12 

You save (1) all the dealer's profit; (2> three-fourths Can be assembled by any woman. Easy to put together; 

the freight; (3) cost of finishing; (4) expense of noholestobore.no tool work necessary, no skill 

crating and packing; (5) in factory cost; (6) in required. The only tools necessary are a hammer 

factory profit. FIGURE IT OUT YOURSELF. and screwdriver. 

Save money by sending today for our new free Catalog which shows an extensive line of Furniture. 

YOU TAKF NO RISK WE ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEE that you will be satisfied with everything 

i—T lrtlVLi _ you purchase of Us, or YOUR MONEY will be INSTANTLY REFUNDED. 

BROOKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Originators of the "Knock-Down” System of home Furnishing. 910 Ship St., Saginaw, Michigan. Established 1901. 


Foster’s IDEAL Spring 


A Dream of Luxury 



It gently yields to the pressure of the 
body in exact proportion to weight, con- 
s o ms perfectly to every curve, thus giv- 
ing perfect support at all points. It is a 
“ double-decker ”—two springs in one; 
does not roll to the center and never sags 
like woven-wire and other springs. A 
priceless boon to invalids; a delightful 
luxury for all. Made either upholstered 
or plain- Extensively used by leading 
hotels,—its merits secure and retain pat¬ 
ronage. 

Do not be deceived by imitations. Look for 
the brass name-plate on every Ideal Spring. 
Every furniture dealer and leading depart¬ 
ment store has or can get Foster’s IDEAL 
Spring, Accident Proof Cribs, Brass and En¬ 
ameled Beds. Insist upon them. Write for 
our free Spring or Crib booklet, mailed free 
with name of nearest dealer. 

FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 

17 Broad St, Utica. N. Y. 

1400 16th St., St. Louis, Mo. 



Wood Rollers 


Tin Rollers 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label 
for your protection. 

Get “Improved,” do tacks required. 


HORLICK S MALTED M|LK 

B | B Bl HI B Br B Bl Nutriiious Food- Drink—All Ages 


Keep it on your side-board at home. 

Served at Restaurants, Hotels, Fountains, Druggists. 


Delicious, invigorating and sustaining. 
Easily digested by the most delicate. 
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The Best Fall and Winter 


Hose Are “Holeproof” 


You don’t know what hose comfort and satisfaction is 
until you have worn Holeproof Hose —genuine “Holeproof.” 

Six pairs wear six months, absolutely free from rips, tears 
and holes or you get new hose free. 

The whole family can have them, father, mother, daughter 
and son. 

The hose are soft and attractive—made from highest grade 
cotton costing an average of 63c per pound. 

We have had 31 years of experience. We made the first 
guaranteed hose on the market. 

You don’t want an amateur make when genuine “Holeproof” 
don’t cost a cent more. Look for “Holeproof” on the toe. 

Try these wonderful hose. You’ll never wear any other for 
these are the finest hose ever made. 

The genuine is sold in your town. We’ll tell you the dealers’ 
names on request or we’ll ship direct where we have no dealer, 
charges prepaid, on receipt of remittance. 



Holeproof Sox— 6 pairs, SI.50. Me¬ 
dium and light weight. Black, black 
with white feet, light and dark tan, 
navy blue, pearl gray, lavender, light 
blue, green, gun-metal and mode. 
Sires, 9!4 to 12, Six pairs of a size 
and weight in a box. All one color 
or assorted, as desired. 

Holeproof Sox (mercerized, extra 

Reg. 0. S. Pub light weight)-6 pairs. 52. 

Office, 1906 Holeproof Lustre-Sox — 6 pairs, S3. 

Finished like silk. Extra light weight. Black, navy 
blue, light and dark tan. pearl gray, lavender, light 
blue, green, gun-metal, flesh color and mode. Sizes, 
9 'A to 12. 

Holeproof Full-Fashioned Sox — 6 pairs, 53. Same 
colors and sizes as Lustre-Sox. 

Holeproof Stockings — 6 pairs. «2. Medium weight. 
Black, tan, black with white feet, pearl gray, lavender, 
light blue and navy blue. Sizes, 8 to 11. 



Holeproof Lustre - Stockings — 6 pairs, S3. Finished 
like silk. Extra light weight. Tan, black, pearl gray, 
lavender, light blue and navy blue. Sizes, 8 to 11. 

Boys' Holeproof Stockings — 6 pairs, 83. Black and 
tan. Specially reinforced knee, heel and toe. Sizes, 
5 to 11. 



Write for 
Free Book— 

’ How to Make 
Your Feet Happy” 


Misses’ Holeproof Stockings— 6 

pairs, S3. Black and tan. Spe¬ 
cially reinforced knee, heel and 
toe. Sizes, 5 to 9/4. These are 
the best children's hose 
made today. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. 

351 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The first Derby made in America was a C&K 

HATS for MEN 

JSnapfl-Jfett 

HATS 

The noticeable elegance of style which 
characterizes Knapp-Felt hats is the result 
of artistic handwork guided by the careful 
superintendence and critical inspection of 
members of the C&K organization whose 
purpose it is to maintain the high standard 
which has prevailed in the Crofut & Knapp 
shop for more than fifty years. Knapp-Felt 
DeLuxe derbies and soft hats are Six Dollars. 
Knapp-Felts are Four Dollars—everywhere. 

Your newspaper probably has the advertise¬ 
ment of a hatter who sells Knapp-Felts. 

II 'rite for The Hatman 

The Crofut & Knapp Co. 

Broadway, Cor. 13th Street, New York 
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For Fall 1909 

The “Herald Square 
A Corliss-Coon 


Hand 

Made 


Collar 


2 for 25c 


An ideal long striven 
for, is the square 
point collar with 
folds meetin g in front. We 
have solved the many problems 
presented in its manufacture 
and present in our “Herald 
Square” the perfection of style 
in this type of collar. 

The usual price—2 for 25c. 


Herald Square’’ 
in three heights : 
No. 1—l'-g in. 

No. 2—2! s in. 
No. 3—2 3 s in. 


yy 


Any new style in Corliss-Coon 
Hand-made Collars is, as a rule, 
immediately copied in the ordinary 
machine-made collars. We submit 
without prejudice, that the perfec¬ 
tion of style, set and fit attained in 
our “Herald Square” will be im¬ 
possible to duplicate. It will there¬ 
fore be a distinct advantage to you 
to accept no copy of this style. 

Corliss, Coon SJ Co., 


Most of the best Furnishers have 
our “Herald Square” for immedi¬ 
ate delivery. Those who have not, 
can get them for you without delay, 
or we will supply you by mail pre¬ 
paid on receipt of the regular price. 
Our Style Book will help you in 
your selection of appropriate styles 
for all occasions. We will send it 
to any address, gratis, on request. 
Write for it today. 

Dept, a, Troy, N. Y. 
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The Welsbach Junior Light is a further 
step in advance of electricity than gas light 
was in advance of the candle. It can be at¬ 
tached in a minute to anygas fixture,used with 
any design electric or gas globe, and is hidden 
from view by the globe, the same as an electric 
bulb. A wide range of artistic effect appropri¬ 
ate to each room in the home is possible. 


An open tip gas flame gives 25 candle- 
power—a standard electric bulb 16 candle- 
power—a Welsbach Junior Light 50 candle- 
power, and burns 5 hours jor one cent's 
■worth oj gas. Its wonderful efficiency and 
its tremendous economy recommend its 
universal use on every gas outlet in the 
home. 


Price. Boxed Complete—Burner, Mantle and Chimnev— 35 centa 
Sold Everywhere by Gas Companies and Dealers 

Buy one Welsbach Junior Light and test every claim made for it. 
Then equip your'entire home. You’ll save 80^ of your gas bills— and 
have a cheerful, soft, mellow and perfect light. 

Manufactured VVelsl> aC H Company 

— the original and largest manufacturers of incandescent gas lights and mantles in the world. 

Beware of Imitations. All genuine Our Illustrated booklet— " The Hls- 
Welsbach goods have our trade mark— tory of Light ” - mailed free on request, 
the Shield of Quality — on the box It Is Address Dept. 0. Welsbach Company, 
our guarantee, and your protection. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The 


Genuine 
Welsbach 
Goods 
have this 
Trade Mark 
on the Label 


Newest 


and 

Most 

Economical 

Home 

Light 


B ECAUSE Light was all-important in the beginning of the world, it 
was the first thing created. Siflce that time man has been making 
artificial suns to stretch his hours of daylight into the night. The 
nearer that man-made light approached sunlight in quality, the better that 
light was. Candle light was too yellow—Electricity too red or too blue. 
It remained for the Welsbach junior Light to give to the world that 
subtle quality of sunlight which is restful to the eyes — that is soft 
and mellow—and which gives to colors at night their true daylight 
values. And not another light in the world does this. 
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Makes Old Floors New 



Complete Graining Outfit for $2.50 


There is no necessity for having un¬ 
sightly looking floors and interior wood¬ 
work. 

Our Graining Outfit enables you to 
personally transform the worst looking 
woodwork, giving it the appearance of the 
most expensive hard wood, in any grain 
you desire. 

Outfit contains everything you need, 
with full instructions for application. 


Sanitary conditions are greatly enhanced 
by having clean, smooth floors. Beautiful 
effects may be produced by proper arrange¬ 
ment of rugs on floors finished by our process. 

Ask your dealer to show you a sample 
of model floor. 

Descriptive circular, in colors, mailed 
free on application. 

For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug 
Dealers everywhere. 



MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE VARNISHES 

3078 GLIDDEN BUILDING. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Good paint requires 



N EITHER of these can be obtained by any rule of thumb 
method. It requires expert knowledge of all pigments to select 
the proper raw materials, it has taken us years to perfect our pro¬ 
portions, and it requires expensive machinery to get thorough mixing. 
That is why no paint mixed on the spot can equal 

Sherwin-Williams Paints 

With the best raw materials gathered from all parts of the globe, 
they are made by machinery which mixes every ingredient and grinds 
them together thoroughly—all according to formulas that we have 
been years in perfecting and testing. These formulae produce paints, 
each one perfectly adapted to the surface which it is intended to 
protect, giving you not only the color you want, but a color that 
lasts, and each one an attractive and durable armor against wear, 
tear, weather and exposure. 

It is not enough for you to pick out the color; you should pick 
out the paint. Send us a picture of your house, and we will suggest 
the color and tell you why Sherwin-Williams Paint is the paint. 

Sherwin-Williams 
Paints £ Varnishes 

Address all inquiries to 603 Canal Road, Cleveland, O. In Canada to 639 Centre Street. Montreal 

London Address: 7 Well Court, Queen Street, E.C. 
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A cheap imitation may be 
what some people want—but 
if you want the genuine 
Ostermoor look 
for the red 

Label 


It is sewn 
on the end of 
ry Ostermoor 


jllto look for "Orttrmoor" woven in the binding 


The Mattress that is Built—Not Stuffed 


Good- for 


a Life-time’s Bed-time 



The Ostermoor Phrase — ‘ ‘ Built — Not 
Stuffed" is the keynote of Ostermoor super¬ 
iority. The Ostermoor Mattress is built up 
layer upon layer, with absolutely uniform soft¬ 
ness and resiliency from one end to the other. 
The filmy sheets that are the “units” in mak¬ 
ing 'an Ostermoor are spun thin as tissue — it 
takes over four thousand of these tissue sheets 
to make an Ostermoor. Wonderful machin¬ 
ery, patented and used only by us, spins out 
these sheets, then respins them, joins and in¬ 
terlaces them into layers, which are laid by 
hand within the tick. (See picture below). 

144 page Book and Samples—FREE 

Our book. “The Test of Time.” contains over 200 illus¬ 
trations — about beds: about sleep — some things you will 
nish you had known long ago. Of course, it also explains the 
merits and Styles of Ostermoor Mattresses, Church Cushions, etc. 

This book costs you only a postal card; with it we send free 
samples of ticking. 

The Ostermoor Mattress is not for sale at stores generally, but 
there’s an Ostermoor dealer in most places—the livest merchant in 
town. Write us and we’ll give you his name. But don’t take 
chances with imitations at other stores—make sure you’re getting 
the genuine Ostermoor — our trademark label 
i» your guarantee. We will ship you a mattress 
by express prepaid same day your check is re¬ 
ceived by us when we have no dealer or he 
has none in stock. Sleep on an Ostermoor 
Mattress for a month — then, if for any reason 
you’re dissatisfied, we’ll return every penny of 
your money. The free book — don’t forget 
It—a postal brings it. 

OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 

112 Elizabeth St., New York 

A(«do j : Al&akft Fwttbcr and JX>wt» Co., Ltd.. Montreal 


It is this unique process that makes the 
Ostermoor “Good for a Lifetime’s Bedtime” 
—that keeps the Ostermoor comfortable as new 
after fifty years use, as users have proudly told us. 

Contrast the Ostermoor built way with 
the mode of stuffing a hair or common cotton 
mattress by handfuls, each handful becoming 
ultimately a lump to spoil the users rest; or 
with the cotton batting pro¬ 
cess used by imitations of the 
Ostermoor which make mat¬ 
tresses that soon become flat, 
lumpy and soggy. 


MATTRESSES COST 
Express Prepaid 

4'-6"—45 fcs. $15.00 
4'-0"—40 lbs. 13.35 
3'-fe"—35 lbs. 11.70 
3'-0'—30 lbs. 10.00 
2'-6'—25 lbs. 8.35 
All 6 ft. 3 in. long 
In two parts. 50c. extra 
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This Mark Identifies the Best A merican Furniture 

Those who buy furniture as 
they would purchase bonds 

not by the purchase price but accord¬ 
ing to the investment value —will derive 
a peculiar satisfaction from the pur¬ 
chase and use of 

Mayhew Furniture 

This furniture is made for those who 
know values and who are not satisfied 
with less than 

the economic best. 


The Mayhew method of presenting its lines for your inspection is as superior as 
Mayhew furniture. Leading dealers in the important American cities have examples 
of Mayhew furniture on their floors. They understand it — and will show it to you 
intelligently. They have also the Mayhew Carbon Prints —11 xl4 inches in size 
— by which to show you the various styles they do not carry in stock. 

Every Mayhew dealer, therefore, is able to show you the entire May hew line of more 
than a thousand patterns — representative examples on the floor, and supplementary 
pieces by photograph. It is a satisfying way of securing the widest choice. 

The Mayhew line includes a wide range of perfect examples in the Adams, Chippen¬ 
dale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite, Elizabethan — all the important English periods — also 
American Colonial and luxurious upholstered furniture in Morocco and fabric coverings. 

We do not distribute any conventional “ booklets,” because the best 
of conventional illustrations are widely used to advertise inferior 
furniture. We ask, in your interest as well as our own, that you 

See Mayhew Furniture at your Dealer's 
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r This ' 

old-fashioned, 
germ-breeding tank 
is fast being con¬ 
demned as the most 
unsanitary fixture 
in the home 
\ to-day. J 


STAGNANT HOT WATER IS 
UNSANITARY ! 

HAVE FRESH HOT WATER 


F ROM a sanitary point of view, stagnant hot water must be classed 
with stagnant air. 

Science recognizes the latter as the extreme of unhealthf ulness. 

So with the former; it is unclean, unhealthful, by no means sanitary. 

You yourself can prove it right in your own home, if you have the old- 
fashioned kitchen range tank for heating water. 

Open the lower faucet—the one the servant uses for “cleaning" the tank. 
Isn’t it conclusive that such a system must be fundamentally wrong when a 
stream of muddy, rusty, often foul-smelling water gushes forth ? 

Only a microscopical examination would show the quantity of germs 
and bacteria existing in such water. Its temperature, being above the normal, 
yet seldom rising to the boiling point, conduces to speedy germ propagation. 


Q- — ■a S' 


You recognize the unwholesomeness—the staleness and uncleanness—of such water by 
instinctively avoiding it for cooking. 

Such a system IS fundamentally wrong; the only system that is fundamentally right is 
that which furnishes fresh, clean, sanitary hot water—such as is provided by the 



RUUD Automatic 

Gas Water Heater 

This is primarily an instantaneous system — that is the basis 
of its merit. The Ruud receives water direct from the water 
main and, without interrupting its flow for an instant, heats 
it as it runs and sends it rushing to all parts of the house. 

The heater stands in an out-of-the-way spot in the basement. 
It connects with pipes already there, and once installed it requires 
no thought, no attention, no watching, no adjusting. 

You forget it—yet it never fails. Day or night—any hour of 
the twenty-four—you turn on a faucet anywhere in the house, 
and you have an abundant, endless flow of hot water that’s 
fresh enough for any use. 

You don’t light anything—the Ruud operates automatically when 
the faucet is opened ; iYceases the moment the faucet is closed, and you 
don’t pay for heating water you do not use. 

No household can appreciate true hot-water comfort without the Ruud 
System. Its presence is a real luxury—yet it can hardly be called expensive. 

Write for interesting descriptive matter. 

KUUD MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. C, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Branch Ollices and Salesrooms In All Principal Cities. 

Ltmdon: British Ruud HIg. Co. Hamburg: Ruud Helsswasser Apparatebaia 
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Home Builders 

When you equip your home see that the 
bath tubs you buy are guaranteed. The 
Green and Gold Label Bath carries 
a Five-Year Guarantee Label and the ^taitdard” 
Red and Black Label Bath carries a two-year 
guarantee label. 

The guaranteeing of (t $HttdM i d v Green 
and Gold Label Baths for five years and 
the Red and Black Label 

Baths for- two years against defects in 
either material or workmanship is the 
most important departure ever instituted 
in the sale of sanitary bathroom fixtures. 


Because of their sanitary efficiency, durability and beauty, 
“ ( $tat»dat*d w baths are the most widely known and used in the 
world. Because of this unprecedented popularity of 
genuine “^taudard” goods unscrupulous dealers have sub¬ 
stituted inferior baths where the genuine 0 $\Mda»d v guaran¬ 
teed. bath has been specified and ordered. 

To protect the interests of buyers and to prevent substitution, 
we caution all purchasers of “Standard” goods that every genuine 
"Standard* guaranteed bath is plainly labeled as such. 

In addition to the guarantee labels appearing on "Standard” baths, 
we will issue gratis to every purchaser of the "Standard” Green and 
Gold label bath, an official guarantee insuring the fixture against 
defects in material and workmanship for five years and the same guar¬ 
antee on Red and Black label baths for two years. 

When you are buying your bathroom fixtures take advantage 
of this Bath Insurance. Write now for full information. 

Address Standard ^Sanitai^JJ TPfjj. Co. , Dept. E, Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms, New York: 35-37 W. 31st Street. Pittsburgh: 949 Penn Avenue. Boston: 712 Paddock Building. 
Chicago: 415 Ashland Block. St. Louis: 100-102 N. Fourth Street. Louisville: 319-323 W. Main Street. Philadelphia: 1128 
Walnut Street. New Orleans: Corner Baronne and St. Joseph Streets. Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road, S. E. Toronto, 
Canada, 29 Richmond Street, E. Montreal, Canada: 39 St. Sacrament Street. London, E. C., 57-60 Holborn Viaduct. 
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Warm lounging hours 



Happy womanhood means happiness for mankind. Mother instinct demands 
warmth—because warmth is the heart of the home. All know that a bleak house 
is a house of trouble. Rich tapestries, luxurious couches, and rugs of Persian 
weave can never cheer the rooms not provided with the soft, pure warmth and 
ventilation of Hot-Water, Low-Pressure Steam, or Vacuum heating. 

placed in the home will comfort every part with 
genial, healthful warmth. Throw out the old- 
fashioned heating and watch the change in 
womankind. Every modern home is now being 
supplied with IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators because people everywhere are begin¬ 
ning to realize all the merits of this way of heating. 






Every inch ofheating surface in the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators has been designed 
and stands for one purpose—thorough heating results with least expense for fuel. We do a world-wide business 
and keep constantly informed as to the needs and developments in heating practice. Hence our product is ever kept 

advancing, thus meriting 
the high endorsement of 
all architects and heating 
engineers in America and 
Europe. 

Whether your building is 
old or new, farm or city, it 
can be heating-comforted 
without tearing up, or dis- 
turbingoccupants. IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators save heating 
dollars for the owner, and 
their cleanliness so re¬ 
duces housework that the 
women folks may have 
and enjoy “many lounging 
hours.” Write us to-day 
for free book, “Ideal Heat¬ 
ing Investments.” 


A No. 3015 IDEAL Boiler and 175 ft. 
of 38-in. AMERICAN Ra liators, cost¬ 
ing the owner $125, were used to Steam 
heat this cottage. 


A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler and 400 ft. 
of 38 in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost¬ 
ing the owner $215. were used to Ilot- 
Water heat this cottage. 


At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, competent fitter. This 
did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installaUon is extra 
and varies according to climatic and other conditions. 


Public Showrooms 
all large cities 


American R adiator Company 


Write to Dept. 21 
CHICAGO 
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The BELMONT 

is the new 

Arrow 

COLLAR 


Ara-Notch 

Belmont 


with the “Ara-notch” which takes 
the place of that buttonhole that 
caused so much trouble in folded 
collars. It does away with sore fin¬ 
gers, torn buttonholes and metal but- 
toners. It sits perfectly and stays 
right. It is the easiest collar to put 
on and take off. 


I5c. each—2 lor 25c. 20 cents in Canada 

Arrow Cuffs 25c. a pair 30 cents in Canada 

Send lor "Proper Dress ' 

CLUETT. PEABODY & CO.. 449 River St.. Troy. N. Y. 
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Short Bosom 


SHIRT 





F OR waistcoat days — 
pleated where it will 
show—soft and comfortable 
under the waistcoat. An ideal 
business shirt. $ 1.50 

In Canada, $2.25 
Booklet on request 

CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., 449 River St.. Troy, N. Y. 
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Victor 

Herbert 


— the man who knows how to make popular 
music good and good music popular, who has 
built up the finest orchestra in the world, who 
has written some of the most irresistible and 
unforgetable music in this country—Victor 
Herbert will have a big part in the musical 
success of the Edison Phonograph and the 
llecords that are made for it. 

This means that the music on the Records 
is going to be better and more popular, that Victor 
Herbert will write some of it and that his orches¬ 
tra will play some of it exclusively for Edison 
Standard and Amberol Records, and that Victor 
Herbert looks upon the Phonograph as the nat¬ 
ural method of distributing good music around 
the country, just as a writer would use a book. 


Good dealers, who will demon¬ 
strate the Edison Phonograph and 
have a large collection of Edison 
Records, are everywhere. There is 
one near you. 

“ The Edison Phonograph and the 
Home ” is the name of an elabor¬ 
ately illustrated book, giving some 
of the reasons why you should have 
a Phonograph. 

Edison Phonographs, $12.50 to 
$125; Edison Standard Records, 35c; 
Edison Amberol Records (twice as 
long),50c; Grand Opera Records,75c. 

NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 

20 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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This llOOO^Ckp 

for an ear 
of Corn 

Made by Tiffany. 

Nearly three feet high. 

In solid gold and silver. 

To be awarded to the man, woman or child producing 
the best ear of corn grown this year in the United States. 

Open to everybody—nothing to buy or sell. 

The purpose of the donor of this trophy—W. K. Kellogg 
—is to improve the quality of the millions of bushels of 
corn used in making Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes. 

Many people think the perfection of corn flavor has been 
reached in Toasted Corn Flakes. Perhaps it has. If you 
don’t know how good Kellogg’s—the genuine Toasted Corn 
Flakes—is, try it. Then you’ll see how hard a task we arc 
giving ourselves to improve it, and the only way we can im¬ 
prove it is by the betterment of the corn itself. 

This award is going to encourage more and better corn 
in the United States. 


BATTLE CREEK. 
MICH. 


Made by the 

KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO., 

Canadian Trade Supplied by the 

Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 


Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes is sold 
by almost every grocer in the United 
States. It can be distinguished from 
Its many imitations by this signature 
on the package. 


We are spending nearly Sioo.ooo in an educational way 
to reach those who grow the corn. 

And this means encouraging prosperity all over the 
countrv. 


For the corn crop is the backbone of prosperous times. 

We raised 2 , 642 , 687,000 bushels last year. 

We’re raising three billion this year. 

The millions of bushels used in making Toasted Corn 
Flakes has tended to make the fanner more prosperous— 
and as the farmer prospers, so does the Nation. 

So this beautiful Tiffany Cup is interesting to everyone 
—the dweller in the city as well as the producer in the field. 

It will be awarded at the National Corn Exposition, to 
be held in Omaha, December 6 to 18 . If you desire further 
particulars, write to the secretary of the Exposition at 
Omaha. 























0LG6TE3 


LATEST 


One or both are 
sure to interest you 


RAPID-SHAVE 

TRAOl m Apk 

POWDER 


SOFTENING-SOOTHING-SANITARY 

Simplifies shaving and makes it quicker by eliminating the necessity of 
rubbing soap on the face or making lather in a cup. 


HYGIENIC because no soap that touches brush or 
skin is used again. Chemists' analyses prove that 
it is not only antiseptic but germicidal. 


ECONOMICAL because there is no waste. The last 
particle of powder is as convenient to use as the 
first: 150 to 200 shaves in every can if used properly. 


The quickest and cleanest way of making a lather as lasting 
and delightful as that made by our famous Shaving Stick. 

Trial size sent for four cents 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


I r»Moe M •• ot 


Besides being a perfect cleanser and a true antiseptic, it is deliciously 
pleasant.to the taste. You will find this a big asset in getting your 
children to use it regularly. 

Such use will prove that a “druggy" flavor in a dentifrice is not necessary to efficiency. 

A generous sample in trial size tube for 4 cents 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. G, 


55 John St., New York 


COMES OUT A RIBBON - LIES FLAT ON THE BRUSH 


THE CHARLES SCH WBINLBR PRESS 













